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THE OFFERING OF PSAMMETICHUS. 


AN EGYPTIAN COUP D’ETAT. 





Tue ancient Egyptians appear to have been ' obedience of the people. In reading their history 
in general a very quiet people, submissive to the | we pass over numerous dynasties of Pharaohs 
civil government, full of reverence for the priest- | reigning without internal disturbances in the 
hood, and by no means fond of revolutions. | realm, although some of them extended their 
They made advances in civilization and the arts, | conquests far into Asia, and even invaded the 
which, as revealed by the sculptures and paint- | north-eastern countries of Europe. 
ings on their still existing monuments, astonish It is gratifying to the biblical student to find 
the antiquarians of the present day. These | the accurate coincidence of the monumental 
monuments are the most grand and stupendous | records of Egypt with the scripture history, 
in the world. They prove ‘that the ancient | many of the Pharaohs, who had relations of 
Egyptians had civil engineers, whose skill ‘and | alliance or hostility with the Jews, being recog- 
enterprise have never been excelled; and they | nized by their proper names and dates agreeing 
also prove the absolute power of the government | in scripture and on the monuments. 
under whose auspices they were erected, the re- Herodotus, the Father of History, tells us 
sources of the empire, and the industry and ‘that the Egyptians were a king-loving people, 
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so much so, that not content with one king, after 
the reign of Nechao, (the Pharaoh Necho of 
scripture,) they chose twelve kings, among 
whom they divided the different districts of the 
country, so that everybody might have a king 
near at hand. These sovereigns reigned in con- 
cert, and formed a sort of federal empire. They 
formed alliances among themselves by intermar- 
riages, united in promoting the general interests 
of the country, and never engaged in any acts of 
separate public policy. 

These kings all united in the worship of the 
gods in the same temple, at the same time, but 
they varied the place of worship at different 
times. They adopted this system in consequence 
of the declaration of an oracle, that whoever 
among them should offer in the temple of Vulcan 
a libation from a brazen vessel, should be the 
sole sovereign of Egypt. Such a sacrifice could 
not be offered secretly, as a royal act of worship 
was a public affair, attended by a great con- 
course of priests, soldiers and people, and the 
attending festival lasted for several days. 

On a certain occasion the twelve kings were 
unitedly offering sacrifices in the temple of Vul- 
can, and on the last day of the festival were 
about to make the accustomed libation. For 
this purpose the chief priest handed to them the 
golden cups always used in these solemnities, 
but he mistook the number, and, instead of 
twelve, gave out only eleven. Psammetichus, 
(the Psametik of the monuments,) who was the 
last of the kings to make his offering, not having 
been furnished with a cup, took off his helmet, 
which happened to be of brass, and from this 
poured his libation. The other princes usually 
wore helmets, worshiping, like the Jews, with 
the head covered, and they had them on on the 
present occasion, so that the circumstance of 
this one king having and using his, was acci- 
dental and innocent. 

Observing the action, and remembering the 
prediction of the oracle, the other kings forth- 
with instituted a rigorous and minute investiga- 
tion of the matter, with a view to discover 
whether it was the result of accident or design. 
Finding, however, no evidence of premeditation 
on the part of Psammetichus, or of complicity 
on the part of the high priest, who had given 
out eleven instead of twelve cups, they were 
constrained to regard the affair as an involun- 
tary fulfillment of the oracle. 

lf the religion or the superstition of these 
eleven kings had formed their rule of life, they 
would forthwith have abdicated their power in 
favor of Psammetichus. But they did not even 
debate this measure. The only question was, 
whether they should put him at once to death, 
and so end the matter. This extreme measure, 
however, they seem to have been afraid to adopt. 





But having resolved on what they deemed a 
middle course, and therefore a perfectly safe one, 
they deprived him of the regal power; banished 
him toa marshy region on the sea-coast, and 
forbade him to leave it, or to hold any inter- 
course with the other parts of Egypt. 

Short-sighted kings! This was the very mea- 
sure which led to their own overthrow and ruin. 
Psammetichus was by no means idle in his new 
residence. Writhing under the indignity which 
had been put upon him, and burning with the 
desire of revenge, he instantly began to cast 
about for the means of accomplishing his pur- 
pose. Whatever schemes he might entertain 
would be greatly facilitated by his compulsory 
isolation from the other kings and their imme- 
diate adherents and advisers. According to the 
custom of the country and the times in which he 
lived, his first proceeding was to send a secret 
embassy to consult the oracle of Latona, at 
Butos. The answer was ‘‘ that the sea would pro- 
duce brazen men to avenge his cause.” This, like 
other oracles, was sufficiently dark, mysterious 
and equivocal; and Psammetichus, like a sensi- 
ble man ‘took time to reflect upon it. He had a 
numerous body of adherents among the maritime 
population of the sea-coast, and the chief per- 
sonages among them talked the matter over 
with him, and agreed that it was best to wait a 
while and see what would ‘turn up.” 

Not long after, a fleet of Ionian and Carian 
ships were driven upon the coast of Psammeti- 
chus’ district by stress of weather; and the cap- 
tains and crews landed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing supplies and refitting their shattered 
vessels. These foreigners were pirates and rob- 
bers, who had been engaged on a plundering 
expedition. Their profession was analagous to 
that of the old sea-kings of the Northmen, or 
the filibusters of the present enlightened and 
refined age. It so happened that they wore 
brazen armor. On their being introduced to 
Psammetichus, he instantly remembered the 
prediction of the oracle ; and he said to himself, 
‘These are the men for me, and now is the 
time!” 

After consulting his friends, he called the 
pirate captains together and proposed to them 
to engage in a little filibustering on his account. 
They had not the slightest objection to assisting 
him in conquering the magnificent and opulent 
kingdom of Egypt—“ for a consideration.” The 
terms were speedily arranged to the satisfaction 
of both parties. Faithful service to Psammeti- 
chus, under all circumstances, on the part of 
the Greeks; a share in the plunder and future 
commercial advantages and immunities, hitherto 
withheld from foreigners, on the part of the 
Egyptian, when he should become sovereign of 
the whole country. It was necessary, however, 
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to proceed with a certain degree of caution. 
An additional number of mercenary troops, not 
only from Ionia and Caria, but also from Arabia, 
were speedily summoned to join the standard of 
revolt; and thus reinforced, Psammetichus join- 
ed with them all the troops he could raise in his 
own district, and placing himself at the head of 
this powerful and well-appointed army, he 
marched into the interior of Egypt, carrying all 
before him. 

The eleven kings, finally having united their 
forces, met him on the plains of Momemphis, 
were totally routed in a pitched battle, and com- 
pelled to fly for shelter to the remote and inhos- 
pitable deserts of Libya. The whole people of 
Egypt, from a sense of duty, no doubt, and re- 
spect to the oracle and the truculent aspect of 
the brazen men, now joyfully submitted to the 
sway of Psammetichus. 

He had a long, and on the whole a prosperous 
reign. He granted the stipulated commercial 
facilities to Greek merchants, and pursued a 
liberal policy, unknown in Egypt before, toward 
foreign nations. He made one capital mistake, 
however, which occasioned him not a little vex- 
ation and trouble. Instead of paying off his 
foreign mercenaries and sending them home, he 
retained them in his service, to fight by the side 
of his Egyptian soldiers, in the wars which, like 
other kings of Egypt, he had to maintain with 
the neighboring sovereigns; and he sometimes 
put harder service on native than on foreign 
troops. On one occasion, he prolonged the 
usual time of their garrison service in the fron- 
tier towns, where they continued three years 
without being relieved. He also deprived them 
of the post of honor in the Syrian war, assign- 
ing the right wing to the Greek troops, and the 
left to the Egyptians. This excited their jealousy 
and indignation to such an extent that quitting 
his camp; they marched home, and being joined 
by other troops, that had remained in Egypt, 
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the whole body, to the number of two hundred 
and forty thousand, abandoned the service of 
Psammetichus and marched into Ethiopia. 

Before this defection took place, Psammeti- 
chus had captured the city of Azotus, in Syria, 
after a siege of twenty-nine years. His reign 
lasted forty-five years, and terminated in the 
year B. C. 609. 

Psammetichus’ wife was named Nitocris. Per- 
haps the reader would like to see her portrait. 
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Here it is, accurately copied from the ancient 
monuments, where it repeatedly occurs, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country. It is not so 
fascinating, according to our ideas, as if it had 
been carved by Chantry, or Canova, or Hiram 
Power. But it is no doubt a correct likeness; 
for it is observable that on the monuments of 
Egypt, the portraits of royal personages are 
always individualized, and that the face of the 
same king or queen, although it may occur a 
hundred times in different temples and tombs in 
various parts of the kingdom, always presents 
the same identical features. Nitocris’ head- 
dress is not in the latest Parisian fashion it must 
be admitted; but it is not very ugly, and it may 
suggest useful ideas even to modern modistes. 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


BY GIBSON 


PEACOOK. 


Wuar is this Cable? Surely ’tis remarkable, 
What mystic wonders stretch along this far cable! 
Was ever genius, howsoever frantic, able 

To dream the real truth of this Atlantic cable? 
Thanks to the winds and seas that were so placable, 
As to permit the mighty ships to lay cable. 

There were some sages said ’twould not be sinkable, 


And none would be to stretch it o’er “the drink” able. 


Some said the cable was impracticable, 





And some for news ’twould be inapplicable ; 


While others said that o’er this mighty slack cable, . 


Sunk in the seas profound and quite untrackable, 


Great thoughts would flash, and (thing inexplicable) . 


This common cable be communicable, 

The last are right—O mystery of the sea cable! 
We are across the ocean wide to speak able! 
Wonder unspeakable? May you be unbreakable, 
lirrevocable and without decay, Cable! 
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CLARA LORE LOST AND WON. 


BY WREB. 


Ir was raining in town and country; the bare 
brown fields looked like great flat sponges, and 
the bare brown houses along the drenched 
streets seemed as if they were practical converts 
to hydropathy, and never intended to be any 
where else save en douche. It was so dull and 
gloomy and wet out of doors, that it made every 
thing dull and gloomy and dry within doors; 
and the desponding shopkeepers, having nothing 
else on their hands, sat sleepily by the stove, and 
stared at the paper which they had already twice 
read from beginning to end, advertisements and 
all; or went to the door and looked out with 
damp and rueful countenances at the leaden sky, 
and at the inexorable vane of the church spire, 
at the soaked streets and the gloomy houses 
opposite. 

And still it rained. 

Through it all came the stage-coach lumbering 
along, with its four soaked horses, and its soaked 
driver, and its two soaked outsides, and its six 
damp insides. It was curious that people would 
travel in such weather, but there they were at 
the inn door, the horses smoking and panting, 
and the driver taking them out, and the outsides 
and insides hurrying into the inn together; and 
the rain coming down over all like a huge shower- 
bath to which there was no stop-cock. The 
passengers crowded around the fire in a very 
damp and chilly condition, and the bustling 
landlord stirred up the said fire and informed 
them that it was raining ‘‘pretty smart,’’ to 
which sentiment they made no objection, and 
one young man—the only one of the party who 
appeared not to. have had all the life and spirit 
entirely washed out of him like so much starch, 
and left limp and dull—made answer: ‘Yes, 
rather; I hope there are some capitalists in 
town, as I am getting up a joint-stock company 
to build an ark.’ At which the landlord laughed 
heartily, and two or three of the travelers even 
made a faint and pitiable attempt at a smile. 
But there was one, who, instead of smiling 
turned to the young man with a calm and severe 
countenance, upon which there rested almost a 
frown, and surveyed him from head to foot, then 
relapsed into his abstracted gaze at the fire. 
He was, apparently, a middle aged man, with a 
stern and commanding face, dark eyes that 
seemed to pierce into the very centre of your 
soul, habitually compressed lips denoting great 
firmness and decision, and a tall, well-formed 
figure clothed entirely in black. The young 





man on the the contrary had a free and open 
countenance, and an eye that seemed to twin- 
kle with fun and frolic. His dark curly hair 
was pushed carelessly back from a broad white 
brow, and he was dressed in the fashion of the 
time, though not foppishly. He returned the 
older gentleman’s cold stare with a forgiving 
smile, and sitting down by the fire, proceeded 
to dry his boots. 

Presently the elderly gentleman arose and 
said, ‘‘ Landlord, can you direct me to Mr. George 
Riverton’s residence?”’ Whereupon the young 
man jumped up and answered, ‘‘1 can, sir, and 
it will give me pleasure to guide you to it, as 1 
am just on my way there.”” The other bowed 
and thanked him, and having procured an um- 
brella, they set out. As they walked along the 
deserted streets, the rain still poured down with 
a ceasless, monotonous patter, and the black 
sky looked like an immense extinguisher gradu- 
ally sinking closer and closer down upon the 
town. 

After a quick walk of a few minutes they 
reached a spacious, comfortable-looking house, 
planted down in the middle of a large garden; 
it would most certainly be a cheerful and smiling 
house on warm supny days, surrounded and 
overshadowed by venerable trees, and redolent 
of the flowers that peopled the garden, and 
climbed up the walls and upon the roof, and 
peeped in the large airy windows. But now it 
looked almost like an aquarium, with the rain 
flooding the path, and saturating every grain of 
earth, and leaf and flower in the beds, and 
bearing down the leaves of the lindens and 
maples, and making the giant old willows weep- 
ing-willows indeed, and pouring down upon the 
roof wherever it could find an opening between 
the branches. But even all this dark sky and 
flooding rain could not entirely take away its 
bright, cheerful air of home comfort and genial 
hospitality. 

Our two travelers opened the gate and walked 
up the broad path that led to the front door; 
the younger with a familiar air as if he were at 
home there, and an eager joyful step as though 
he expected a warm welcome; the elder with a 
scrutinizing, inquiring look at the house. As 
they stepped upon the wide piazza that sur- 
rounded the house, the door opened, and a burst 
of childish laughter heralded two children, who 
came bounding out, joyfully exclaiming, “It’s 
Cousin Will! It’s Cousin Will! he’s come! here 
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he is!” and were received by Cousin Will with a 
hearty embrace. They were followed by a 
young lady, whose pretty face beamed with 
pleasure, and who was about to welcome him in 
the same manner the children had done; but 
seeing the elder gentleman, suddenly checked 
herself and made her greetjng more reserved, 
but none the less hospitable. Then came 
several other children of various ages and sizes; 
then a matronly-looking ledy, who folded Cousin 
Will affectionately in her arms; and lastly a 
fine looking gentleman with a handsome, open 
face, and a portly figure, who gave Cousin Will’s 
hand a hearty shake, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
youngster! have you found your way to the old 
place again? Glad to see you! Come in! 
Come in! But,” as he noticed the stranger, 
“you have brought a friend with you. Let me 
welcome him to—” 

‘He is not a friend of mine, uncle,” answered 
Cousin Will, ‘‘ except so far as we could become 
friends by coming down in the coach together; 
and hearing him inquire at the hotel for Mr. 
Riverton’s house, I offered to pilot him here.” 

‘«How are you, sir?” said the owner of the 
mansion, extending his hand. ‘My name is 
Riverton.” The other took it silently, and for 
several minutes the two men stood gazing ints 
each other’s faces. At length the stranger said: 

‘** Don’t you know me, George?” Mr. River- 
ton started and exclaimed: 

‘Great heavens! it’s Robert! My brother 
Robert!” and continued to gaze upon him in 
silent astonishment; while the eyes of the whole 
group were fixed upon him with questioning 
wonder. 

“Well, brother,” said Robert, “I don’t seem 
to be very welcome.” 

‘*Forgive me,” he replied, “I was so taken 
by surprise that I forgot to welcome you. But 
is it really you? Truly the lost is found. But 
come in! come in, one and all!” and leading 
the way Mr. Riverton went into the house, and 
then introduced the stranger to his family as his 
brother, who had been away for years, and of 
whom he had heard nothing in all that time. 
“This then,’ he continued, “is your Uncle 
Robert, and you must show him that there is 
plenty of room here for all long lost relations.” 

‘‘ And who is this young man ?” asked Robert, 
turning to Cousin Will. 

“That is the only child of our dear sister 
Mary, who was married, two or three years after 
you went away, to a naval officer, Lieut. Ripley. 
He was lost at sea two years after they were 
married, and Mary did not survive him long, 
being hurried off by consumption in less than 
twelve months.” 

‘¢ And then, my dear, noble uncle,” continued 
Will, enthusiastically, taking up the story where 





Mr. Riverton had dropped it, “ took me under 
his own fatherly roof, and brought me up as one 
of his own children, although he had plenty of 
them, educated me and gave me @ start in life ; 
and I am this day a living witness to his open- 
hearted generosity, and —” 

‘¢ There, enough of that nonsense, Will,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Riverton. ‘You shouldn’t talk 
80 foolishly. All the rest you see here,” he con- 
tinued, turning to his brother, ‘‘are my own, 
except this young lady, who is a perfect master- 
piece of humbug ;” pinching the rosy cheek of 
that individual, who has before been described 
as among the advance guard which attacked 
Cousin Will on his arrival. Her name is Miss 
Lore, but she is called by the children Cousin 
Clara. She is, as you see, a pert young lady, 
full of self-conceit and impudence, and came 
into this house for the express purpose of being 
a pest.” 

‘‘ Hush, you bear!” said Cousin Clara, ‘‘I wont 
stand such insults!” and ran laughing out of the 
room. 

“Clara,” continued Mr. Riverton, ‘‘is the 
life of the house. I don’t know how we should 
get along without her. I suppose you remember 
Henry Lore, with whom we went to school in 
our boyish days? Well, this is his daughter. 
If you recollect, he and I were very warm friends 
at school; this friendship continued till we be- 
came men, and we went into business in part- 
nership. He married, and Clara was his only 
child, as his wife died about a year after her 
birth. Thenceforth Henry was wrapped up in 
his little one; every thing he did had some re- 
ference to her, and she seemed his very life. 
But when she was about ten years old, he was 
murdered by a fearful railroad accident. What 
could I do but receive the poor little homeless 
girl under my roof? for she had no near rela- 
tives, and indeed seemed almost like one of us 
before, as she was here playing with the children 
half the time. Since then she has been one of 
the family, and her sweetness of disposition and 
many noble qualities have made her as dear to 
us as though she were our own child. And now 
that I have given you a hurried account of family 
affairs, I should like to hear where you have 
been and what you have been doing these twenty 
odd years, since you ran away from home, and 
what brings you back.” 

‘Of course,” replied brother Robert, “ it is 
but natural that you should want to know, and 
right that I should tell you. Well, it is a very 
short story; I have been in London most of the 
time, engaged in the shipping business; which 
required me to travel a great deal, so that I have 
been pretty much all over the world. Being of 
an unsociable disposition, Ihave made but few 
friends, and have never married. Having be- 
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come tired of business, and acquired enough 
money to keep me during the remainder of my 
days, I have closed up my business connections, 
and thought I would return to my native country 
and drop in upon you to see if you were still 
alive. And here I find you surrounded by a 
family, and appearing to enjoy life fully.” 

‘Yes, Brother Robert, I have been blessed in 
life very abundantly, and I wish I were propor- 
tionably grateful to our heavenly Father.” After 
some further conversation, the party adjourned 
to tea; and when they—the two hungry travelers 
especially—had done full justice to that, they 
spent the evening in conversation, enlivened by 
music extracted from a piano by Miss Clara 
Lore; that young lady and Cousin Will also sang 
some duets, which were highly appreciated by 
all the audience except Mr. Robert Riverton, 
who said he had no taste for music and didn’t 
like it, and actually fell asleep during the execu- 
tion of a most affecting love-song; in which the 
two performers sang with such expression that 
you would have supposed they sang from ex- 
perience; whereupon Mrs. Riverton said it was 
time to go to bed, and, with a candle in her hand, 
pioneered the procession to divers apartments 
in the upper regions of the house, where they 
were expected to test the resting properties of 
her beds. 

Mr. Robert Riverton being bidden good-night, 
locked his door, and setting his candle upon the 
mantelpiece, proceeded to make a survey of his 
apartment. It was a large room with a large 
bed in one corner and a large window, the shut- 
ters of which he closed and drew down the 
curtain. The furniture was old, but had been 
touched lightly by the finger of time; the heavy 
bed-posts and straight-backed chairs, with 
crooked legs, looked like relics of the olden 
time. Upon one of the walls was a picture of 
the burning of Moscow, with a man rushing 
frantically along the roof of a house, surrounded 
by flame, despairing agony written upon his face, 
and his lifted hands red with the lurid glare 
of the approaching destruction. Upon this 
figure he gazed with a strange sort of fascination. 
He began to identify himself with the man. He 
felt giddy with him, and wondered whether he 
would leap off or rush into the flames; and how 
many seconds or minutes it would be before he 
was swallowed up alive by the roaring, advanc- 
ing monster. Then his eye wandered off to the 
long lines of soldiers carrying water, and madly 
striving to check the ruin; and he was forced 
to the herrible conviction that they could not 
save the doomed man. Then his gaze again re- 
verted to that writhing form as though drawn by 
some irresistible spell, and all the awful horror 
of his situation flashed on his mind, and weighed 
there like some hideous vampire. It haunted 





him when he lay down to sleep, and in dreadful 
dreams he heard the crackling ofthe flames 
around him, and was dazzled by their glare, 
Then he would feel their hot breath coming 
nearer and nearer, and would start up, just as 
they were about to lick him up, with heated and 
quivering limbs; and stern man as he was he 
could not shake it off, but still it clung to him 
through all the night. 

The next day, as if to present a striking con- 
trast to the one before, dawned clear and 
unclouded; but mementoes of the recent soaking 
still remained in the shape of sparkling dew- 
diamonds on the trees and bushes, and flowers, 
and soft sodden ground, and innumerable pools 
of water, large and small, where it had not yet 
soaked in. As the family gathered around the 
breakfast-table, they congratulated each other 
on a prospect of clear weather once more, and 
seemed to have received, with the blue sky, a 
new supply of merriment and liveliness; all 
except Mr. Robert, to whom there returned 
his habitual hardness and sterness, which he had 
made an effort to suppress on the previous 
evening, evinced in the straight, searching gaze 
of his cold gray eye, and the deep lines about 
his compressed lips, upon which a smile never 
lighted. After breakfast was over, the party 
separated for the morning; Mr. Riverton went 
to his business, the children to school, Will to 
visit some of his acquaintances, Mrs. Riverton 
and Clara to their household duties, and Robert 
—having first refused an invitation to accompany 
Will—to the library, where he endeavored to 
lose himself in a book. 

It was a pleasant-looking room with an air of 
home comfort about it, three sides filled with 
shelves of books, and the fourth looking out 
through one deep bow-window into the garden 
at the back of the house. As he sat reading, 
Clara came into the room, but seeing him there 
was about to retreat, when he said, in an author- 
itative tone, ‘“‘Come in.” She obeyed, and 
going to the window stood looking at the ‘* watery 
world” without. Presently she turned to Mr. 
Robert and said, ‘‘ As soon as the ground is dry 
I will take you through the garden and show you 
the flowers. Would you like to see them? Do 
you love flowers? Laying down his book he 
rose, and went and stood beside her. He re- 
mained silent for a few minutes, and then said: 

** Do you 2?” 

** Do I what ?” 

‘** Love flowers ?” 

“Of course I do. They are—” 

‘‘Why ?” he interrupted, in the same calm, 
quiet, superior manner, as of one catechizing 
child. 

“Why 2?” she answered, enthusiastically, 
gazing admiringly at a large rose-bush which was 
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shaking off the rain-drops just outside the 
library window, and glowing with all the loveli- 
ness of its blushing children, ‘‘ because they are 
so beautiful! They purify the spirit, and make 
one feel that there is some innocence and love 
in this wicked world! They seem to me, as the 
buds open in all their freshness and fragrance, 
like the souls of little children bursting into 
heaven! When they bow their heads before the 
storm, they make me think of the children of 
God weeping in affliction and trial; but though 
cast down they are not destroyed, for they shall 
yet revive and bloom with new loveliness under 
the light and warmth of God’s love! Oh I love 
flowers for their sweet and tender lessons, no 
less than for—’’ She looked up in her earnest- 
ness and found the cold, unfeeling eyes of 
Robert Riverton fastened on her flushed face. 
She dropped her eyes upon the ground, and a 
cold thrill ran through her as she felt that mag- 
netic gaze piercing into her very heart, and 
searching every hidden corner with an irresisti- 
ble scrutiny; and the burning thought came 
that she had been pouring her sweet, refreshing 
waters upon a rock; that she had offered the 
glowing riches of her young, warm imagination 
to a hard, unappreciating heart. Again she 
looked up and found the same calm, icy gaze 
fixed upon her, and again her eyes fell beneath 
its piercing coldness. She would have gone, 
but power had forsaken her trembling limbs, and 
she leaned against the window for support. She 
did not need again to see that he was looking at 
her; she felt those thrilling eyes in every nerve 
of her body; and she stood silently quailing 
beneath them. 

‘*Clara,” he said at length, in the same calm, 
quiet manner, ‘‘ do you know that what you have 
been saying is very foolish? That rhapsody of 
yours is an outburst of the absurd fancies of 
youth, which you must subdue and eradicate 
from your mind as soon as possible. Now go, 
child, and talk more sensibly in future.” He 
turned away as he spoke, and resumed his seat 
by the table, and Clara, gliding silently to the 
door, cast a single timid glance at him as she 
went out, to find him apparently buried in his 
book. 

She flew to her room, and gave vent to her 
overwrought feelings in a flood of tears. This 
relieved her excited nerves, and as she sat and 
thought of what had passed in that brief mo- 
ment in the library, she felt the same calm, 
piercing eyes in her soul, and the mystic spell 
of their influence rested still upon her spirit. 
She was not naturally a timid or backward girl, 
but could, on the contrary, when her dignity 
was offended, or her just wishes interfered with, 
be spirited and bold; but now she felt that she 
had no power to resist the strange, fascinating 





influence of this man; and it was not so much 
dread and awe, as an inexplicable infatuation, 
that caused the desire which had been latent in 
her mind ever since she had seen him—to grow 
and strengthen and become the great ruling 
purpose of her soul, that her every act and 
word should meet with his approval. And from 
that hour she learned to read his eye, and to 
look with trembling uncertainty for his glance 
in every occurrence; and his will, not often 
spoken but looked, was her great rule and 
moulded all her actions. And yet she did not 
love him, at least not as she would have judged 
love twenty-four hours before; not such love as 
she had thought she felt for Cousin Will, but 
which was now entirely overshadowed by, and 
swallowed up in this absorbing feeling; there 
was too much fear and awe mixed with it for 
her to call it love: and yet she felt that she 
could defend him before a world, and could, if 
need were, die for him with unspeakable joy. 

The next day all was bustle and preparation 
at the Riverton mansion, in anticipation of a 
party which the worthy matron of that establish- 
ment had determined to give in honor of the 
distinguished visitor. The entire detachment of 
furniture having charge of the parlor was car- 
ried out into the entry, in order to give sundry 
colored ladies an opportunity to display their 
cleansing abilities; the carpet was traversed an 
indefinite number of times by brooms; the wall- 
paper was in imminent danger of being rubbed 
off; and the windows were deluged with water 
until every particular particle of glass seemed 
to be shedding its own individual tears. Then 
each article of furniture had to be carried into 
its place again separately; in which processes 
of moving great and efficient service was ren- 
dered by a youth appertaining to the establish- 
ment, whose Christian name was Mr. Samuel 
Rackeits, but on whom had been conferred the 
ornamental designation of ‘‘ Stopper,” in com- 
pliment to his personal appearance, which, ou 
account of his overgrown head and bushy hair, 
and the remarkable tapering down of his figure 
toward his feet, bore some resemblance to a 
glass stopper. His appearance was picturesque 
in the extreme, owing to his eyes being of dif- 
ferent colors, and one almost twice as large as 
the other—to one corner of his mouth having a 
tendency upward and the other downward—to 
his various garments being of as many dissimi- 
lar patterns and fashions, and thrown upon him 
with the most utter disregard of appropriate- 
ness—and to the extraordinary and peculiar atti- 
tudes into which he threw his body. 

This young man carried the tables and chairs 
from and into the parlor, holding each one in a 
position contrary to that intended by nature and 
the cabinet-maker, and carefully knocking them 
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against doors, walls, and all other available 
places of contact; and declaring, at various 
stages of the operation, that ‘it was a vatigue- 
ing job, and that there was no usefulness appe- 
rient to his mind in disarranging the furnitures 
in new forms and figgers.”” This sentiment was 
varied by the opinion that “a leettle dirt de- 
tached to any o’ the cheers or tablets wouldn’t 
be inwisible to the dissembled guests, and if it 
was it wouldn’t do no permient injury to their 
visionary orgains.” 

Mrs. Riverton and Clara were located in the 
kitchen, engrossed in the art and mystery of pre- 
paring divers palatable and refreshing edibles. 

While these revolutionary preparations were 
going on, the male members of the household 
wisely absented themselves, and did not return 
till all was ready. Then supper being disposed 
of, the ladies—having decided the important 
question what they should wear, and robed 
themselves accordingly—sat down to rest, and 
await the arrival of the invited individuals. The 
first arrival was Miss Seraphina Simpers, a 
young lady of an uncertain age; in fact, so very 
uncertain, that some of the older inhabitants— 
and ladies at that—could not affix the exact 
date of her birth. This interesting young female 
had heard that Mr. Riverton’s brother had come 
from abroad, that he was overpoweringly hand- 
some, possessed of fabulous riches, and, above 
all, unmarried; and through the closed blinds 
of her virtuous domicile she had watched him 
with a palpitating heart; and hope sprung up 
within her bosom, accompanied by a determina- 
tion to enmesh the unsuspecting affections of 
that devoted individual with her numerous and 
enchanting charms. She had accordingly made 
her most bewitching toilet, and hastened to the 
‘* festive scene’’—as she designated it—in order 
that she might be the first to aim her irresistible 
darts at the tender fortress of his heart. She 
came in in a state of intense excitement, in con- 
sequence of discovering Mr. Robert Riverton in 
the library, as she passed it, gazing, as her fond 
imagination told her, in rapt admiration at her, 
but in reality lost in a book. Being conveyed 
away to an apartment prepared for the accom- 
modation of the ladies, she ‘took off her things” 
and gave the last finishing touch to the bewitch- 
ing toilet. Then returning to the parlor, she 
inquired after the health of the family, as one 
who had a right: and who, she thought, had a 
better right than she who was almost on the eve, 
she might say, of becoming connected with them 
in such a tender relation as holy wedlock? 
When she blushingly asked after Mr. Riverton’s 
brother, Cousin Will, with a solemn face, an- 
swered, 

‘*] am fearful that he is not very well. In- 
deed he has seemed exceedingly low spirited all 

















day. I took a walk with him this morning, and 
all the way home he could talk of nothing but 
‘ bright eyes’ and ‘ waving ringlets,’ from which 
linferred that his susceptible heart had béen 
taken captive by some fair creature he had seen. 
Ever since he came home he has been reading 
the most affecting and tender poetry, so that I 
have come to the conclusion that he is in love.” 

Now it was that very morning that Miss Sim- 
pers had gazed on Mr. Riverton as he passed 
her house, as she thought, unobserved; but the 
delightful conviction now fastened upon her that 
he must have caught a glimpse of her, and that 
she was the fair creature who had taken captive 
his heart; and the thought made her blush, till 
her lovely countenance closely resembled, from 
amidst its “*‘ waving ringlets,” a red ripe beet. 

‘¢And who do you think can this lady have 
been ?”’ she inquired, with an innocent smile. 

‘“*Oh, I have my suspicions, of course,” an- 
swered Will, ‘‘but you must not always say 
what yoa think, you know.” 

“Oh! you needn’t be afraid of me! It 
shall never pass my lips! No living creature 
shall ever hear a breath of itfrom me! If I 
were to be killed on the spot,” she continued, 
with the most earnest emphasis, “‘ I would never 
tell it!” 

** That’s not what I’m afraid of,” said Will. 

‘‘Isn’t it? Well, what is it then? I can’t 
imagine! But do tell me who you think it is! 
Please do now, that’s a good fellow!” 

** Well, if you must have it out, I will just say 
that in our walk we passed your house, and from 
that point Uncle Robert began to rave about 
bright eyes, etc.” 

‘Oh, Will! you bad fellow! I didn’t know 
you meant me! I’m sure it can’t be me! Now, 
do you really think it is me?” 

‘*To be sure I do! And, what is more, he 
asked me who lived in that house.” 

‘*Did he though? And did you tell him? 
Oh my! I can’t meet him! I knowl can’t! I 
shall faint if I am introduced to him! Indeed I 
shall! Who would have thought! Good-—ness 
gracious !” 

At this moment the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of more guests, and Miss 
Simpers was left to waste her blushes on the 
sofa, unobserved. Then as the last lingering 
light faded from the sky, the visitors began to 
come thick and fast, and the former stillness of 
the house gave place to running to and fro, and 
ringing laughter, and pulling off and scattering 
around of bonnets and shawls and hats and 
canes, and the hum of voices in the parlors, and 
through the porches—for it was a warm moon- 
lit evening—and in the halls, and up and down 
the stairs. 

Mr. Robert Riverton being driven from the 
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library by stress of visitors, and finding no rest 
for the sole of his foot, was obliged to yield to 
_ the necessities of the case, and be hauled about 
from one place to another, and introduced, and 
be welcomed back by old friends, and be talked 
to, and be gazed at, and be complimented on his 
state of preservation. At length, seeing the 
coast clear, he escaped from his persecutors and 
fled to the garden; and wandering along a winding 
path, he suddenly stumbled on a group of ladies 
and gentlemen, who were laughingly endeavor- 
ing, with long sticks, to knock down a glove 
that had been playfully tossed upon the over- 
hanging limb of a tree by one of the party. But 
it hung beyond their reach, and defied their 
efforts, till Mr. Riverton nimbly bounded into 
the tree, and securing the prize, gracefully 
dropped himself upon the graveled walk, and 
said, 

‘To whom shall I have the honor of return- 
ing this Cinderella glove ?” 

“Tt is mine, Sir Knight,” answered Clara 
Lore; ‘‘and by your gallantry you are worthy 
to join our party. Come! we are exploring the 
grounds ;” and, taking his arm, they slowly fol- 
lowed the others, who were now running bois- 
terous races along the path. 

‘* Where have you been all the evening, Cla- 
ra?” he asked. 

‘‘Me? Oh! I have been every place, and I do 
believe, have talked to everybody! I have had 
a glorious time!” 

‘‘T have been looking for you.” 

‘‘Have you?” She blushed and raised her 
eyes to his, then dropped them, and the same 
thrill of wild devotion to him, ran through her 
frame. At this moment they reached a path 
Which led to a little pond embowered in trees; 
silently they turned into it at his guidance; and 
having reached the bank, he seated her upon a 
rustic bench and threw himself beside her. 

‘“‘Clara,”’ he said, in a deep, low tone, ‘here 
is your glove.” She put out her hand for it, 
but instead of giving it to her, he imprisoned 
her hand in his own, and continued, ‘ you can- 
not have it until you make me one promise.” 
She trembled all over as with a premonition of 
what was coming, and lifting her eyes with an 
inquiring look, found his bent upon her flushed 
face, and sparkling in the moonlight with a deep, 
earnest, decided meaning. ‘It is”—he spoke 
in the same low, calm, thrilling voice—* that 
you will be mine!” She started wildly, and 
Strove to exelaim, in her excitement,—‘ Be 
yours !”—but the words died upon her lips; and 
she gazed into his deep, glowing eyes, until she 
could endure it no longer, and moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse, she threw her arms around his 


in a flood of tears. Folding his arm around her, 





he gently kissed her forehead. As she became 
more calm he raised her up and said, 

‘*Here is your glove, Clara—that is all the 
answer I want.” 

She replied by again encircling his neck with 
her arms, and passionately kissing his lips again 
and again. At length she started back as though 
she had gone too far, and leaning over her he 
kissed her quietly on the lips once, and said, 
‘¢Now calm yourself, Clara; some one might 
come ;” and his words were verified, for at that 
moment they heard the laughing tones of Cousin 
Will drawing near, and Robert Riverton arose, 
and going to the edge of the pond, was in the 
act of breaking off a cluster of roses as that 
young man came upon the scene with the 
lovely Miss Simpers leaning, in a languishing 
manner, upon his arm. 

**Qh, Uncle Robert!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ here 
you are! We have been looking for you every 
place!” He gave a start as he saw with whom 
his uncle had been alone, but recovering himself, 
continued, ‘‘I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Miss Simpers.”’ That young maiden, upon 
hearing her name mentioned, made a low and 
graceful bow, and cast her modest eyes upon 
the ground. Mr. Riverton honored her with a 
careless nod, and was about to turn away; but 
Miss Seraphina looking up and seeing his evi- 
dent intention, and attributing it to the bashful- 
ness caused by thus unexpectedly meeting with 
the lovely object of his affections, suddenly 
caught his arm; and hanging thereon with all 
the abandon of girlish impulse, commenced a 
walk along the shore, and repeated with deep 
pathos and feeling, 

* How sweetly doth the moonlight smile 

To-night upon yon leafy isle!” 
Mr. Riverton, who was gazing abstractedly at a 
large bullfrog, then on the point of leaping into 
its native element, answered, ‘*‘ Yes, that’s my 
opinion.” She looked up, and seeing the flow- 
ers in his hand, said, 

“Oh, Mr. Riverton, what beautiful flowers! 
Do you love flowers?” 

“Yes,” he replied, presenting them to her, 
‘* a little.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed, receiving 
them with a blushing pleasure, which the 
modesty of her young nature endeavored in 
vain to conceal, and putting upon them an in- 
terpretation at which the giver would have been 
rather surprised, had he known it. 

‘Do you love them only a little?” she con- 


, tinued; ‘“‘oh! ITlove them so much! I love to 
associate them with other sweet and tender ob- 


jects and feelings; ‘music, moonlight, love and 


| flowers’ is a beautiful association, isn’t it? And 
neck and her overwrought feelings found relief | 


then they speak so to the heart of all the joys 
of life! of sympathy with congenial spirits! of 
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the outgushing love in the soul! of the tender 
meaning embodied in them when given by a per- 
son to one he loves, and who in return loves—”’ 
she stopped suddenly, as though recollecting 
herself, and in her agitation and confusion, gave 
her companion’s arm an expressive squeeze. 
That gentleman, thus wakened from a reverie, 
looked down in some surprise, and with an idea 
of escape said, 

‘* Don’t you think you will take cold out here 
in the wet grass? Hadn’t we better return to 
the house ?” 

“Oh, no! not for the world! I could not 
tear myself away from this lovely scene! And 
there is no danger of my taking cold, for I have 
such a warm heart!’ and she looked up into 
his face with a smile of enchanting sweetness; 
but it was lost upon him, as he was at that mo- 
ment gazing intently on the water. She looked 
down again with a deep and tender sigh, and for 
a time was silent. 

In the meanwhile, Cousin Will, being left 
alone with Clara, stood gazing with passionate 
admiration and love upon her glowing face, as 
she sat bathed in the moonlight. At length, 
seating himself by her side—where Robert Riv- 
erton had sat but a few moments before—he 
said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, 
‘*Clara, I have something to say to you.” She 
started from her reverie, and looked into his 
face ; again her heart told her what was coming, 
and she quivered from head to foot. 

“Oh no, Cousin Will, don’t tell me now!” 
she exclaimed beseechingly, ‘‘ please don’t!” 

‘*But I must, Clara! It is a matter which 
affects my life for happiness or wo, and it must 
be decided now!” His manner was vehement 
and passionate. Seizing her hand fervently, he 
continued, 

**Clara, I love you. For a long time—from 
childhood—my whole heart has loved you en- 
tirely and only, and I have sometimes thought 
that you also loved me. Is it not so, Clara? 
Oh, say you love me!’ Her only answer was 
to turn away to hide the tears she could not 
control, wrung from her by the anguish she was 
causing. Two days before, this entreaty for 
love would have been answered by a sincere 
and frank confession of answering affection pure 
and deep; the fond, bright dreams of girlhood 
would have been realized, and both hearts been 
filled with the rapturous joy of a plighted faith. 
Now how different! She still loved Will with a 
deep and tender love, but it had been over- 
shadowed—not by a deeper, tenderer love, but 
by a more intense devotion. And it pained her 
that she could not show her appreciation of a 
heart so true and noble as she knew Will’s to 
be, by accepting it. 

Receiving no answer, he rose and stood before 





her, and seeing her tears, exclaimed, ‘Oh do 
not answer me so, Clara! Why do you weep? 
Don’t you love me? Oh say, darling! wont you 
love me ?”’ 

“I do love you, Willie,” she replied, sadly, 
looking up through a mist of tears, ‘‘ but not as 
you would have me love you. I love you with 
the affection of a sister, purely and sincerely, 
but that is all. I cannot love you otherwise.” 

“‘Oh, Clara, stop—do not say that—you will 
kill me! You must love me—I cannot, cannot 
live without your love!” 

‘*T must say it, Willie, and it is better that 
you should hear it now, and learn to bear it. 
The more we become accustomed to sorrow, the 
better—” 

‘‘ But,” he interrupted, as though a new 
thought had suddenly struck him, ‘‘ you do not 
love another ?” 

She bent her head, and the roses on her cheek 
betrayed her secret. A new arrow pierced his 
soul, and with a face distorted by anguish he 
exclaimed, 

‘¢Oh, you do not—say you do not!” 

‘‘T cannot say it, Willie, and tell the truth.” 

‘*Ob, God!” he groaned, and lifting his 
clasped hands to heaven, shook in every limb 
with unutterable woe. Long he stood thus, the 
terrible truth burning its way into his soul; 
then letting fall his hands, he asked, in a voice 
which contrasted strangely in its deep calmness 
with his former passionate vehemence. 

‘* Who is he?” 

Clara gazed at his glowing eye and compressed 
lip, and there came over her a fear for her be- 
loved, if she revealed his name. 

‘¢T cannot tell you,” she said. The young 
man interpreted her fear, and said, 

‘*You need not fear me, Clara. For your 
sake I would not harm a hair of his head.”’ 

Reassured, she answered ‘‘ Robert Riverton.” 

He started with surprise, and stood gazing at 
her, amazement and woe strangely blended in 
his face. Then suddenly seizing her hand, he 
pressed it to his lips, and said, 

‘God bless you, Clara—and help me/” and 
in a moment more was gone. 

She sat almost stupefied by the sudden and 
soul-thrilling scenes through which she had 
passed, and her eye fell upon a tear-drop that 
lay upon her hand, and her own tears flowed 
out in pity as she thought of the anguish which 
must have forced it from the strong man’s soul. 

Suddenly she was startled by a piercing 
scream, and springing up she ran to find the 
cause; and she found that it proceeded from 
the throat of Miss Seraphina Simpers. That 
young creature, as she walked in the moon- 
light, leaning confidingly upon the manly arm 
of him to whom she had given her heart’s best 
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affections, and strolling, as she informed that 
individual, 

«“ Beside the silver ripples of the sylvan lake, 

Whose waves from heaven’s stars a mimic lustre take,” 
suddenly espied a water-lily floating near the 
shore, and exclaimed with earnest longing, 

‘Ob, what a beautiful water-lily! Don’t you 
think you could get it for me without much 
trouble, dear Mr. Riverton ?” 

“J might, possibly,” he replied ; and picking 
ap a stick endeavored to draw it toward him, 
while the lovely being gazed at him with trem- 
bling anxiety, lest he should, for her sake, find 
a watery grave. As she stood thus, she heard 
a rustling in the grass behind her, and turning 
around beheld, as she supposed, a snake; and, 
giving a faint shriek, immediately fainted back- 
ward, supposing that Mr. Riverton was behind 
her to catch her angelic form in his arms; but 
that gentleman being busily engaged fishing for 
the lily, was notin the right place, consequently 
she plumped, with the aforesaid startling scream, 
into the water. As she rose to the surface in a 


very picturesque attitude, her chief purpose | 


seeming to be to sputter water from her mouth, 
the gentleman who was supposed by her to have 
such immense designs upon her heart, coolly 
reached out his hand, and the ‘‘ waving ringlets” 
being the only thing within reach, seized on 
them with a firm hold; but, alas! they parted 
in a body from their proper locality, and again 


her lovely form was hidden from sight by the | 


closing waters. Serious consequences might 
have ensued, had not a strange figure at this 
moment rushed to the bank, and, plunging in, 
handed the dripping lady to her gallant pro- 
tector; and in so doing disclosed to view the 
bushy head and unequal eyes of the daring 
Stopper. 

By this time quite a group had collected, and 
Mr. Riverton clapping Miss Simpers’ recreant 
hair upon her head, handed her to the ladies, 
who, with intense alarm, laid her upon the grass, 
and gathered around her, each one intent on 
rendering some kind service; one chafing her 
hands, another her temples, another frantically 
placing smelling-bottles to her nose, and taking 
them away again before she had time to derive 
any benefit from them, another unloosing her 
dress; until at length she opened her eyes and 
revived. Being seated on a bench she gradually 
recovered, and was assailed with innumerable 
questions, without opportunity being given for 
her to reply. As she gazed desperately around 
the circle of her eager inquisitors, her eye 
lighted upon Mr. Riverton, standing at a little 
distance with some gentlemen, and springing up 
she broke through the opposing forces, and 
rushed impulsively toward him, exclaiming, 

‘Oh, my deliverer !’’ and was about to throw 








her arms around his neck, so entirely did her 
gratitude carry her away, when that gentleman 
—not having any particular desire to be both 
drowned and strangled by the soaked lady— 
drew back, saying coldly, 

‘*You are mistaken, madam, I did not save 
you.” 

‘* What! you did not save me from the briny 
depths? Then who—oh, who did?” 

‘This gentleman,” said one of the ladies, 
bringing forward the Stopper. Miss Simpers 
gazed at that extraordinary object in petrified 
amazement for some moments, then, with a 
slight scream fainted into the arms of the ladies, 
and was borne away amidst the uncontrollable 
laughter of the spectators. One middle-aged 
gentleman, of a short, fat figure, who was sup- 
posed to have been rejected by Miss Simpers in 
his youth, was so much affected that he cast 
himself upon the grass and rolled from side to 
side in the agony of his cachinnations. 

‘‘ Yes,” remarked the Stopper, when quiet 
was somewhat restored, ‘‘I seed her fallin. I 
was behind that there bush there, and jest hap- 
pened to rustle the leaves a leetle, when sud- 
dently she turned round, and without any warn- 
ing exceptin’ a holler, duv right backards into 
the watery elephant, Then that gent there 
what was with her, he grabbed her har, but it 
wasn’t no use, fur it was a vig and cum right off 
in his hand. ThenI says, says I, Samuel Rack- 
etts, (that’s my name,) says I, Samuel Racketts, 
it is now your impertinent duty to save this here 
female woman’s life, so I jist duv in after her, 
and reskied her from a watery.tomb. I don’t 
take no merits to myself, gentlemen, fur this 
here curageous act, but if yer generus buzums 
perompts you to make up a puss, why, I ain’t 
the indiwidual as would consult you by refusin’ 
to take it.” 

This speech was greeted by a burst of hearty 
laughter, and one of the gentlemen, declaring 
that such a courageous act, and especially such 
an oration, should not go unrewarded, proceeded 
to ‘‘make up a puss,” by taking up a collection 
among the gentlemen, which he presented to Mr. 
Samuel Racketts, with his best wishes that he 
might be benefited to an incalculable extent by 
the ‘‘ puss.” That young hero replied that ‘‘he 
could not suppress his thanks and gratitudes to 
the gents who had so nobly cum down with the 
dust fur his benefits,” and declared his determi- 
nation that ‘‘the recomembrance of this here 
moment should be the proudest of his life ;” and 
retired with such a bow as only the Stopper 
could make, being a semicircle described with 
one leg, a wink with the big eye, and a thrust~ 
ing forward of the head, as though he were but- 
ting at some opposing object. 

Shortly after this exciting event the company 
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dispersed, though some tarried a little to see if 
Miss Simpers would not make her appearance, 
but that young lady having been wounded in 
her two most tender parts—her silken curls and 
her tender heart—had hastened home in the 
most secret and hasty manner; and there in the 
sanctuary of her own virgin bower, bewailed 
the sad catastrophe which had blighted forever 
her fond hopes of bringing Mr. Riverton to her 
feet, a willing captive in the silken chains of love. 
The next day, and the next, and the next, she 
gave out that she was ill—the consequence of 
her involuntary bath—in order that she might 
‘shun the gaze of men,’ and more especially 
of women, and read the tearful poetry of 
withered hearts and crushed affections in all the 
luxury of grief. 


The next morning Cousin Will did not make | 


his appearance at the breakfast-table, and a note 


was found on his dressing-table saying that | 
urgent business had suddenly called him to the | 


city, and he had left in the early coach, not 
wishing to disturb any one. This did not excite 
any anxiety im their minds, as they supposed 
that he had received letters and it was all as he 
had said; but they were sorry he had been 
obliged to make so short a visit. None knew 
but Clara what this business was, and she wept 
in secret over the anguish which had forced him 
to flee from her presence. 

Mr. Robert Riverton remained with his brother 
for a week, during which he and Clara were 
almost continually together; reading in the 
library, or sauntering through the garden, or 
exploring on horseback the beauties of the sur- 
rounding country. But though Clara enjoyed 
herself intensely during these flying days, yet 
she was not entirely happy; there was an unde- 
fined dread of Mr. Riverton mingled with her 
adoration for him, which put a continual re- 
straint upon her every word and action, and 
caused her to force back upon her heart its 
naturally free outgushings; and this was in no 
wise lessened by his cold, stern, authoritative 


manner, beneath which she sometimes quailed, | 


and felt as though her soul were being smothered 
by some stifling weight. And then there was a 


lurking compassion and love in the depths of her 
heart for him, who, she knew, loved her with | 


the pure, true love of years. 

But at the end of the week he went to the 
city, parting from her with one cold kiss, while 
she lavished upon him a wealth of caresses and 
farewells. He took boarding in the city, and 
frequently he and Will met each other, but 
passed with a cold bow, neither desiring the 
friendship of the other. 

And so the summer passed away, and Mr. 
Robert Riverton came often to his brother’s, and 
brought Clara rich presents, which were poor to 
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her in comparison with his society. Will came 
but once, and then when he knew Clara was 
away on avisit; but oh howchanged! His gay 
sprightly manner had given place to a gloomy 
abstracted air of thought, and his thin face and 
attenuated form gave evidence of the corroding 
effects of his hidden grief upon his body. His 
uncle and aunt were surprised and distressed at 
his appearance, but they only partly guessed 
the right cause, attributing it mainly to hard 
study in his profession of the law; in which, 
they had heard from other lips, he was rising 
with unusual rapidity, and promising to bea 
brilliant star. 

And so autumn came, and still Robert River- 
ton held the same inexplicable, fascinating 
influence over Clara, and still he came down to 
see her, in the same regular, periodical manner, 
and still she rejoiced in his visits, and thought 
them too short and few. 

One day Will Ripley was busy on a complicated 
lawsuit, and far into the night he sat studying 
out its details ; but at length he threw his papers 
aside, smoothed the creases from his brow, and 
sought the much needed rest. But hardly had 
slumber visited him, when he was roused by the 
pealing of alarm-bells and the cry of fire. He 
sprang up and saw the red flames shooting 
heavenward but a few squares off. Hurrying 
on his clothes, he rushed to the spot, and found 
the burning building to be a large boarding- 
house, the very one in which Mr. Riverton 
boarded. 

It was a scene of wild confusion; the roaring 
of the lurid flames, which had already gained a 
fearful ascendancy over the building, the hoarse 
shouts of the firemen, the rattling of engines, 
the screams of women and children, and the 
rushing of persons in and out of the house— 
though this was soon put an end to by the 
encroaching flames which now enveloped every 
thing. The building was resigned to its fate, 
and the efforts of the firemen were devoted to 
saving the surrounding property. 

Suddenly a frenzied shriek rose high above the 
rush and roar, and drew every eye to the roof 
of the blazing house, and Will saw the figure of 
Robert Riverton running wildly about, and 
throwing up his arms, and calling frantically for 
help. But how could help reach him? What 
ladder could stand that devouring flame? What 
brave form would dare that fierce heat? No! 
help could not come, and as the terrible convic- 
tion burst upon the doomed man, he stood, 
horror-struck, like a statue of despair; and 
across his scorching brain, even in that frightful 
moment, there rushed the picture at his brother’s 
house and its awful prophety to him. Then 
came the thought of Clara Lore, and the strange 
spell he had thrown over her for his amusement 
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only, reckless of its chilling blight and wither- | 


ing influence on her young warm heart ; and his 
soul writhed in the fire of remorse even before 
the approaching flames were upon him, Then he 
looked down and saw the sea of upturned faces 
blanched with horror, and gazed around and saw 
the red flames like blazing tongues ready to lick 
him up; and his agony burst forth in one long 
wild howl, which sounded like a death-song, as 
the whole pile sank in with an awful crash. 
Then rose up from his vast funeral-pyre a roll- 
ing cloud of smoke and sparks, and the place 
which had known Robert Riverton knew him no 
more forever! 

Will Ripley rushed from the scene with a feel- 
ing of sickening horror; and the the next day 
hastened down to his uncle’s to communicate the 
mournful tidings. He broke it gradually to his 
uncle and aunt; and when she had sufficiently 
recovered her own composure, Mrs. Riverton 
hastened to Clara’s room, and told her as gently 
as she could, the awful event. It stupefied her 
at first, but when it burst upon her mind in all 
its terrible reality, she uttered a fearful shriek 
and fell fainting on the floor. Tenderly she was 
lifted on the bed, and watched over for long 
hours, but she only woke to rave in her delirium 
of blazing houses, and crashing timbers, and 
blackened corpses; mingled with waters softly 
gleaming in the moonlight, and love among the 
roses, and the music of a loved voice in the soul; 
and through all the name of Robert Riverton 
ran like a connecting link. 

For days the fever raged and the delirium 
continued, and day by day she became weaker 
and weaker, and drew nearer and yet more near 
to the portals of death. And one day when all 
was dreary without, and the snow was coming 
down thick and white upon town and country, 
the physician said that the turning point had 
come, that upon that hour, even on that mo- 
ment, hung life or death. 

The family was gathered around her bed, and 
she lay feebly panting, her eyes gazing vacantly 
and listlessly in their faces, or covered by the 
almost transparent lids. Will was there—the 
first time since her illness commenced—and as 
he stood looking down on her face with an ex- 
pression of utter woe written on his countenance, 
the tears silently followed one another down his 
pale cheeks. Suddenly stooping over her he 
whispered in her ear. 

** Clara !”’ 

She opened her eyes and turned them upon 
him with a look of recognition and returning 
consciousness, then closed them again. Hope 
revived in his heart, and falling by the bedside 
he lifted up his hands and prayed : 

‘Oh, Father of Merey, spare her young 
life! Oh, compassionate Jesus, let her not die!” 


At the name of Jesus she opened her eyes 
again, and said in a whisper: 

**I am going to Jesus.” 

Mrs. Riverton said, ‘“‘No, Clara dear, you 
will get well.”” She shook her head feebly upon 
the pillow, and said, 

‘‘Tam going to heaven—my Savior is there 
to welcome me.” 

**Do you trust him and love him?” asked Will. 

‘“‘Oh, Llove him so much! and I know he died 
for me, and will save me !”’ 

Overcome by this exertion she fainted away, 
and presently they knew by her regular and 
more easy breathing that she slept, and the ex- 
perienced physician told them to leave her to 
her rest, as there was yet hope if she were kept 
quiet. And the sleep became heavier and 
deeper, and that evening when she awoke 
refreshed, the joyful fact that the crisis was 
safely passed and that she would recover, 
kindled a light in every eye and heart. 

And as the days passed she improved rapidly, 
and color came back to her cheek, and light to 
her eye, and strength to her limbs; and at 
length she was able to sit up, and then to walk 
about the house; but she never alluded in any 
manner to Robert Riverton or his awful death. 

Gradually as the winter passed away and 
spring came, perfect health came back; and not 
only health, but her sunny cheerfulness and 
blooming beauty, and her ringing laughter 
echoed through the brightened house as in the 
days of old. She seemed like the blossoming 
flowers in the garden, opening her leaves and 
expanding into life and loveliness under the 
glorious sunshine of life and happiness. And 
her gay, lively manner came back, as though 
she had never known sorrow, and her pure, 
earnest, loving soul shone out of her eyes as it 
had a year before; she was like a bird that had 
been fascinated by the glittering eyes of the 
rattlesnake, and almost enwrapped in his slimy 
folds; but now set free, soaring away on its 
bounding wing, caroling the song of joy and 
liberty. 

Will came often now, and the care-worn look of 
his face had vanished, and he was himself again ; 
bright, playful, laugbter-loving, always ready 
for a joke, or a romp with the children. And 
he and Clara had some famous walks and rides 
together; and one bright moonlight night—it 
was very strange, but—they happened to stroll 
down to that same pond which had already seen 
and heard many wonderful things; and there 
on that same bench they sat beneath the stars, 
Will looking with intense love and earnestness, 
but witha rather undecided expression, into her 
face, she with her eyes on the ground, pulling a 
rose to pieces in a nervous manner. At last, 





looking up, she said: 
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‘« Will, do you remember what passed when 
we sat here about a year ago?” 

‘‘Oh, no! I don’t remember any thing about 
it!” he replied, with a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye. 

‘¢No, but seriously, Will! I want to tell you 
about that time. AndI ought to be serious, for 
itis like a fearful dream to me. You know, 
Willie, you asked meif I loved you, and I told 
you only as a sister. But I had loved you as 
you wished me to, with my whole heart, entirely 
and sincerely, before that man’ (she could not 
utter his name) ‘‘came; but when he came he 
seemed to take my heart and will, and my whole 
nature, captive. He told me to love him, and I 
could not resist him; and yet I did not love him, 
at least not as I had loved you; he seemed like 
a superior being whom I reverenced and adored, 
and whose authority I could not withstand. 

‘‘Through all that summer I was not the 
being I had been—I was his slave, I lived ina 
world of which he was the sun, outshining and 
eclipsing every thing else; and when the terrible 





but in every thing else very much as of yore; 
and as he passed to and fro, now bearing an im- 
mense cake under whose mountain weight he 
almost sank, now a waiter of blushing wine- 
glasses, he kept a watchful eye on Miss Simpers, 
fearful that she would escape to the pond and 
fall in without his manly arm being near to 
rescue her, and thus cheat him of the wished-for 
‘*‘ puss’’ which would follow that noble act. 

But that young lady had no desire to visit that 
| locality again, and bestowed all the brightness 
of her charms upon the parlors. 

‘« Far into ‘the stilly night’ runs the revel,” 
she observed, to a solemn-looking widower, with 
whom she was conversing; (it was strange how 
_the impulsive nature of this young creature 
always placed her in the society of unmarried 
| gentlemen;) ‘‘but why should we curb our 
/young and volatile spirits? Let us join with 
| the poet in saying, 





| ‘On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined! 
| No sleep till morn.when youth and pleasure meet 
| To—to—” * have a good time, and to drink and eat!” 


news of his death came, it seemed as if the sun | 


were extinguished, and I sunk into the awful | 
darkness. This was my sickness, which was a | 


long blank to me, and when I awoke from it, it 


was with a sense of unutterable relief, as though | 


some great weight had been lifted from my soul, 
and I was once more free. Then as health and 
strength came again, I looked back and saw with 
detestation and abhorrence the idol to which I 
had bowed, but the spell of whose horrible 
fascination was now forever broken.” 

She ceased, and for a few moments both sat 
in silence; then she continued in low, trembling 
tones: 

‘* Willie, do you love me yet as you said you 
did that night?” 

‘¢Yes, Clara, I do!” he replied, earnestly, 
‘‘only more truly, more deeply, if that can be!” 

‘¢Then, if you will, take me, Willie!” 

He replied by folding her to his bosom. 

Not long after this there was a wedding at the 
Riverton mansion, and a fine-looking couple they 
were who assisted at the important part of that 
interesting ceremony. It took place in the even- 
ing, and again there was a throng of guests 
scattered over the house and garden, and again 
Miss Seraphina Simpers prepared an elaborate 
toilet, and graced this second ‘‘festive scene” 
with her presence. But her style of beauty was 
somewhat altered since the former occasion, for 
from the time of that memorable accident she 
had renounced curls, and her raven locks were 
now wreathed into a sort of braided tiara, which 
well became her queen-like head. 

The Stopper also was there in all his glory, 
somewhat improved in the article of apparel, 


suggested a wicked young man, who stood by. 

| Miss Simpers turned upon him a look of 
| withering contempt, which so abashed the daring 
youth, that he stammered out an apology to the 
| effect that he thought that was the correct ver- 
sion of the quotation. 

But at length the company began to disperse, 
and Miss Seraphina sought the happy couple to 
bid them good-night; she found them taking 
leave of their friends, and as soon as there was 
an opportunity, she rushed to them, and seizing 
each warmly by the hand, gave voice to these 
remarable utterances: 

‘‘Hymen’s bright chains are at length riveted! 
May they never be broken! May the blasts of 
years blow on them in vain, unable to shake 
their deep foundation! and may their cloud 
capped summits brave with fortitude all the 
waves of adversity ! 

‘ May no slight causes come, which move 
Dissension between hearts that love !’ 
but may the sunshine of happiness always beam 
upon their waving verdure, and your lives be 
strewed with flowers of unsullied pleasure!” 

‘* Yes,” added the Stopper, who just then came 
by with a plate of cake, ‘‘ yer right there, Missus 
Sarahfeener Simmers! Them’s my opinions in- 
denticly! I hopes too that ther lives’ll be happy 
"uns, and that they’ll have plenty of the shiners, 
and want a fine young man with a good mortal 
charackter and tender feelinks to wait on ’em; 
and if they should happen to have desires fur 
such an indiwidual, I thinks as how I’se’quainted 
with one as’ll suit’emtoaT! And he’ll cum, 
too, fur a very moderated recompensation!” 


























A CYNIC’S LETTER. 
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I am an old man, Mr. Editor, and Iam acynic. 
But though I am the one I am not devoid of 
youthful energy, and of that impartiality which 
is more likely to mark the judgments of younger 
men, who are not as yet full of prejudices; and 
tho’ I am the other I am by no means a godless- 
hardened man, who delighteth in all crookedness 
of nature, and who exults in the power of being 
able to whisper to a friend an insinuation against 
the kind-hearted and loving. I have for a long 
time thought it better for a man to conceal his 
emotions and aspirations, since other men pos- 
sess not that feeling of reverence for them which 
appertains to their owner, and consequently care 
not particularly to guard them from -the public 
eye, or the general scandal; and I have there- 
fore ever been called a quiet, reserved being, 
who hath no delight in his fellows, and who 
looketh upon all men as rogues. This I need 
not deny—for no man can hate a creature of 
God’s, who hath made us all so wonderfully and 
so graciously ; and, as no man can look upon 
the sun, or the Queen of Night—be he not har- 
dened to callousness—without feeling a blessing 
as it were fall upon him, and a spring of love 
gush from his heart, sono man can look upon 
his fellow man, and truly appreciate his mys- 
terious wonders, at the same time reviling him. 
But verily there occur things in this world of 
mighty import and of wicked nature, which 
startle us and make us think manis truly wicked. 
But do there not likewise come to pass glorious 
events wherein the nobility of man is most mani- 
fest? And this was the question which decided 
my preconcerted, but not predetermined, plan 
of searching among men to gain a swift and sure 
knowledge of their general disposition; and to 
decide whether happiness is oftener the natal 
star, or misfortune the attending curse, of the 
entrance of Gop’s creatures upon their mundane 
course, 

And truly I have seen things for which the 
imagination hath never furnished us a simile. 
These—be it your kindly decision to publish 
them—I should like to tell you, since they may 
have a slight effect upon the down fallen, and 
poverty stricken; and since they show us deci- 
dedly that there is no Gop but Gop, and that He 
is the father of light, and fountain of all good- 
ness, 

At this poor town, in which I now write, I 
arrived last Monday. ’Tis thinly settled, but 
Well conditioned. Nothing of interest marks it, 
and if ever the traveler falls upon it, he takes 
his novel and lights his cigar to enjoy himself 





as best he can in the back porch of the inn—it 
hath none in front—just six feet square. Now 
such a town as this is the very place for me. I 
walked through it, and soon knew it externally 
by heart. There are in it five dwelling houses, 
one store, one butcher, one small church, one 
inn, one drinking-house, three barns, one pump, 
six chickens, one cow, half of a fancy store— 
the other half a tinman’s shop—and a pair and 
a half of boots that hung out at a back window. 
The inhabitants amount in all to about forty—as 
usual the children predominating. Did you ever 
give a country child a penny? I did, and asked 
him what he would do with it. He was puzzled, 


and could only say, “I dunnow.” ‘Do you 
like cake?” said 1. He did. ‘Do you like 
candy?” He was partial tothat also. ‘*Then,” 


said I, ‘*if you will take me to a candy store I 
will buy you more than you can eat.” This, 
when it was uttered, seemed like mockery to me, 
Alas! thought I, there is no such store in the 
place. But the child knew better; and we were 
soon in a small room professing to be a toy shop. 
Every thing was there, yet it seemed too small 
for any thing. A diminutive row of candy jars 
was on one shelf—a similar row of home-made 
cakes was below. Children’s spelling books— 
of which I saw two—were by the side of a negro 
songster, spools of cotton were in a small basket, 
some tin thimbles shared with them that small 
habitat. Anon a penny trumpet, anon a bunch 
of whalebones met the eye—here a wooden 
pony—there a paper of pins; here a fan graced 
with a flaring alphabet—there a cake of soap; 
here a couple of lemons—there some tin cups 
inscribed—‘* Mother’s pet,’’ ‘* Remember me,” 
‘¢My sweetheart,” and so on. The child was in 
an excited ecstasy. His eyes were wide open— 
his mouth expressed unbounded wonder. ’Twas 
evident he could not believe he was to have as 
much as he wanted. ‘* Why that ud be two!— 
five !—five !—si-i-ix! sticks!” ‘Only six 
sticks,’’ said I, ‘‘ why that’s not near enough 
for you, you must take some home to the others.” 
He could not credit it. He straightened his lit- 
tle body out—but that could not help him. He 
drew a long breath and ejaculated, “QO! o! 
o! o!—Bubby !” ending with an overwhelming 
sigh of exultation. It was easy enough to buy 
the woman out. So [I sent the little fellow home 
with his pockets protruding most unnaturally on 
each side of him, his mouth full of candy, his 
hand overburdened with ‘ goodies for bubby.” 
Doubtless, thought I, the child is truly happy. 
How long will it last? Till the candy and cakes 
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are gone? or till the end of along time? Some 
children are as happy in their recollections as 
in their reality of joy; others love pleasure 
when they have it, wish more the more they get, 
are unhappy without it. Is this child a future 
cynic, or an optimist inembyro? It never oc- 
curred to me till I returned home after a far 
more sad sight, that I had won the child’s heart, 
and that his love was better than any man’s cal- 
culating approbation. Fora child is all inno- 
cence, and of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
A refined cynic among the beauties of nature 
cannot be very strong in his bitterness; and I 
turned and looked at the little fellow toddling 
over the sunny road as fast as he could carry his 
little body—allowing nothing to stop him but 
the desire now and then to look at his treasures. 
His little white head shone in the sun; his bare 
arms hugged his bundles; his brimless hat 
would hardly stay on. Bless the harmless crea- 
ture, I thought, and turned on my way. 

What makes the sun shine, and the birds sing, 
so beautifully when we have done a kind act? 
Probably you can tell—editors know every thing. 
What made me bless the boy? I’ma cynic, Mr. 
Editor, and an old man, what made me bless the 
boy? Really my blessing is worth nothing. 
Whose blessing is worth any thing in this world? 
When you are kind to a poor woman is her bless- 
ing recorded in Heaven in your favor? When 
baby’s say, ‘‘ Dood Lord bless dran-pa,” do they 
really and truly do us good? I’ve lost all my 
children, and grand-children too for that matter, 
excepting one; and she lives with me, and prays 
for me, I doubt not, every day. Her prayers I 
know do me good, but then— 

I continued my walk till I came to a shady 
lane, down which I turned, caring not which 
way I went. I was calm and nearly happy then, 
and delighted with all around me. That was 
curious, too. I could not explain it; but I have 
an indefinite idea that my pleasure then had some 
relation to, or rather was in a way connected 
with, that blessing I uttered before. Truly bless- 
ings are curious. Well, I was ina quiet lane, all 
shade and flowers, and was walking against a 
fine breeze. When I had gone about half a mile, 
I came to a little cottage of one story, almost 
buried in shrubbery, at the door of which stood 
a woman, cleanly dressed and kindly looking, 
who was evidently in sorrow. She asked if I 
could tell her the time. ThisI did. ‘It is late 
for him,” she said, looking down the road, 
‘* nothing could have happened.” I was moved 
by her tone, and asked if I could help her. She 
then fell a-crying bitterly and beckoned me to 
follow her into the cottage. Ina moment I was 
in a darkened room—all neatness and scrupulous 
cleanness—where the odor of the flowers out- 
side was plainly percepticible. She threw her- 





self into a rocking-chair and moved to and fro 
in almost anguish. And then I looked into a 
corner of the room where I saw a little cot; and 
on that little cot I saw a figure lying, cold and 
stiff, in a snow-white shroud, with a bunch of 
flowers in the tapering fingers, And by degrees 
I learned that this was an only child, an only 
daughter, who had died but yesterday. She 
had been months sick, the woman said, and had 
‘started for Heaven long ago.” She had a 
beautiful face, with long golden hair, that was 
curled, and the breeze came gently in and waved 
aringlet backward and forward on her cheek, 
as if patting it sadly. Her expression was 
heavenly. Her eyes were closed—they were 
blue, the woman told me every thing—and her 
long lashes looked like silk. The mouth was 
the smallest but one that lever saw. The hands 
were of a milky white, with the blue veins run- 
ning through them, and the dainty nails were of 
a pinkish hue. Under the eyes was a tint that 
we often see in beautiful blondes, but this was 
most wonderful, for no one could tell where the 
pale of the face ended and the darkish tint be- 
j She had died of consumption. She was 
only eighteen. She was to be buried in three 
days. I stood there and did not know what to 
do; the woman rocked and rocked, and kept up 
the sad narration—‘‘She died yesterday, she 
was an angel, I am all alone,” was what she 
sometimes groaned out, sometimes cried out. 
The short figure lay there as calmly as ever, and 
the breeze came inthe same. I could do nothing 
but try to comfort the mother—who could suc- 
ceed in that ?—and having promised to be at the 
funeral, I hurried off. 

That child is in Heaven now, isn’t she? Did 
you ever know a man deny the immortality of 
the soul who had a child on earth to love? 1 
never did. I thought of my own granddaughter 
then, who was at home. Oh, mothers, who have 
lost an angel, think of this—that poor woman 
said, ‘‘Thy will be done,” to every sob she 
stifled ! 

Mr. Editor, the cynic walked home sadly after 
that. He was puzzled. Did the woman’s resig- 
nation help her? Why are women always more 
resigned than men? The cynic could not say. 
But the commencement of his journey had done 
him good. He concluded that although there 
was much sorrow in this world, yet there was 
likewise much joy. He concluded that the path 
of life is shady, yet the sunny spots are very, 
very many. I am. not sure—but I think—did 
he ery at all, Mr. Editor? Did he write a sour 
letter home? Did he browbeat the innkeeper, 
and stamp at the dinner? Do you like tkis let- 
ter of his? Shall he send you another? 

H1ppias. 





EDITH T 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TurouGcH the half-closed shutters of a room 
in that old house in Nuremberg the sun’s rays 
fell, dimly lighting its recesses, and giving in 
shadow rather than a clearly defined substance 
the two figures who occupied it; one a silent 
watcher, and the other tossing restlessly on an 
unquiet bed, with crimson cheeks and the moan 
of delirium on her dry lips. Ever and anon she 
who stood there essayed to bathe the burning 
brow, but her gentle hands were dragged forci- | 
bly away, as if the light touch was painful. | 
Hour after hour passed thus, varied only by the ) 
physician’s visit, and the sharp-ringing accents, 
so full of anguish, that broke from the patient. 
Forms of horror and darkness seemed to press 
round her, which she vainly tried to keep off 
with her extended arms; and terrible shapes to 
intrude through the closed eyelids. But at 
length, as the moon rose clear and full, the 
moans one by one ceased, her arms by degrees 
fell by her side, her head sank wearily on the 
pillow, and a deep, regular breathing announced 
that the ‘‘ great restorer” was cooling the hot | 
current in the throbbing pulse and brain. 

A gentle tap was heard at the door, and a 
young man presented himself to inquire after 
the patient. ‘She is sleeping,” was the lady’s 
reply, as she walked with him to a window, 
where she threw herself into a chair, ‘and, if 
the sleep continues, we may reasonably hope the 
fever will have left her when she wakes.” 

‘* But how wearied you loox, dear Agnes! Do 
rest a little, and let me watch; Lisa is with your 
mother, and all safe and quiet. Or if you will 
not have me, why not call Clarchen?” 

‘She is asleep, poor girl, and I would not 
call her on any account; besides, she may have 
many nights to watch before the sickness is 
over.” 

‘‘All true; but yet you must not endanger 
your own dear health; you look so tired!” 

‘‘T am very sleepy, nothing more, but I can- 
not bear to leave Miss Trevor as long as she is 
so ill. A stranger here, with no means of find- 
ing who her friends are!” 

‘Yes, it is strange altogether; though, as I 
told you, I perfectly remember seeing her be- 
fore she called respecting Clarchen, with a party | 
of vulgar, loud-yoiced English people, who were | 
sight-seeers.”’ 
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‘“‘ All we have to do is plain enough, we must 
watch her, and do our best to restore her, and 
when she is better we can communicate with her 
friends, who no doubt will come and take her 
away.” 

“In the meantime, I insist on your sleeping ; 
you need not leave the room, lie on this sofa,” 
he said, leading her gently to a couch, when, 
after placing a pillow under her head, and cover- 
ing her with a shawl, he had the satisfaction of 
hearing a sleepy “thank you;” and drawing 
forward a fauteuil threw himself negligently in 
it, intending to watch the sick lady while his 
cousin slept. Leave him there, reader, while 
you go back with me a little. 

After Kate Forrester’s flight from home, her 
mother and Agnes followed immediately, as they 
had received information that the fugitive was in 
France. They wandered vainly from one town 
to another, until at length a letter reached them, 
addressed from a miserable locale in Paris, say- 
ing a lady died there, who requested on her 
death-bed, that her mother should be informed 
of her repentance, and earnestly hoping for for- 
giveness. A little turquoise ring which had 
always been worn by the lost one was inclosed. 

Upon receipt of this—which was a ruse of 
Elmpark’s to baffle pursuers, as he and Kate 
were then in Italy—the widow and Agnes hast- 
ened to Paris, where they found the place named, 
but oceupied by persons of the lowest grade, 
who were ignorant of any such death having 
occurred there; and whose brutal manners and 
obscene language brought to the mind of the un- 
happy mother, her child’s fall in an agonizing 
view far beyond what she had felt before. 

The shock produced brain fever, which termi- 
nated in total loss of reason; not of a wild or 
fierce character, but a gentle passiveness, as 
though the spirit, weary of the conflict, had 
folded its wings until the sunrise of that day 

when all storms shall be left behind. An acci- 
dental meeting in Hamburg brought them in 
contact with Hubert Mostyn, who, since his 
father’s death, had made Germany his home. 
With his brain filled with poetic fancies and 
dreamy mysticism, he suffered himself to drift 
along with the current, playing idly with the 
flowers on the margin, longing after a shadowy 
Utopia, some bright unknown land where those 


day dreams should be realized which were now 
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the sum of his existence; forgetful that all of 
happiness here must be worked for—striven 
after. 

But there are many outline painters in the 
world besides Hubert Mostyn; many who with 
a graceful touch and free pencil give the shadow 
of that which would be a Meisterstuck, could they 
be contented to sit quietly down and laboriously 
fillitin. But no! canvas after canvas is traced 
with these delicate conceptions, and thrown by, 
while we whostand apart marvel at the inspiration, 
but look sadly on each other, mourning over 
these chances thrown aside, and these bright 
mornings wasted before the coming of that night 
when no man can work. The patient devotion 
of Agnes to her mother touched Hubert exceed- 
ingly, and to him, in whose eyes woman was 
but another name for a divinity, this was the 
first step to imagining himself bound by some 
tie of romance and chivalry to lay himself at her 
feet. But Agnes would not accept the offer. 
First, because of the solemn and sad duty owed 
to her mother—withawhich no other love should 
ever interfere—next, that by the conditions of 
his father’s will, Hubert would forfeit his for- 
tune by uniting bimself with a Roman Catholic, 
and her faith was too sacred and real to be 
changed; and again, the persuasion that Hu- 
bert’s love was more founded on a romantic 
ideality than her individual self, out of which 
he would one day awake; better for both if it 
should not be ‘‘ too late.’”’?’ Yet she loved him; 
after so much trial and tempest tossing, it was 
inexpressibly sweet to find one to lean upon, 
one heart into which to pour all griefs—those 
griefs which are so hard to bear alone! But 
her rejection was firm, albeit he vowed never to 
love another, to be true always, no matter how 
she might act toward him; for she felt that— 
tnough expressed with wildness and fervor—his 
love would never come clear through the fire; 
nor did it in any way equal the calm, gentle 
affection she cherished for him, her first—and 
certainly alsu her last—love. 

Two hours did Hubert Mostyn sit by Edith’s 
sick couch, the while Agnes slept profoundly. 
Never was there a more perfect embodiment of 
grace and beauty than this figure before him 
Her glossy hair, partly in thick braids, as when 
the strong hand smote her. and partly disheveled, 
lay floating about; twining in silken tendrils the 
polished arm that in her fever tossings had 
drawn itself from the cambric and lace, and was 
thrown above her head; while the other lay 
half across her bosom, shading its loveliness only 
to add afresh charm. The young man gazed as 
he would on a piece of matchless sculpture, 
holding his breath lest he should destroy what 
seemed only another of his fairy dreamings. At 
length he rose, and by the light of a carefully 





shaded lamp essayed to read from a pocket 
Fichte, but in vain ; the book dropped idly from 
his fingers, and again he turned toward the 
sleeper, who now moaned faintly, and languidly 
opening her dark eyes, said in a broken voice: 

‘* Charles ?” 

Hubert awakened Agnes, who was by her side 
in a moment. 

‘** Aglae—is that Aglae?” came from the quiv- 
ering lips; ‘‘ where am I? is that Charles?” 

‘* No, dear lady,” replied Agnes, in her gentle 
voice, ‘there are here none whom you know, 
but still those who will carefully wait on you.” 

«Am I dying ?” 

“Oh no! You have been very ill, but you 
are much better now; only you must not talk 
if you please,” and she smoothed the pillow, 
and bathed the hot brow with her soft hands, 
until the weary eyes again closed, and the moist 
lips were parted by the regular breathing of a 
life-giving sleep. 

The next day she was better, and soon after 
—thanks to youth and a good constitution—so 
far restored as to be pronounced out of danger. 
Agnes now thought it would be advisable to re- 
present the propriety of acquainting her friends 
with her illness, and begged to know with whom 
Edith would wish her to communicate. 

‘* Not with any one, thank you; when I am 
better I shall write myself. A letter from you 
would only be an unnecessary alarm. Tell me 
if I have been very delirious, and what I said.”’ 

**T can scarcely tell you.” 

‘*Why not? Could you not make sense of it?” 

‘*Not in the least; delirium wanderings, ex- 
cept to those who know the antecedents, are 
generally unintelligible.” 

‘* Did I mention no names ?” 

‘Yes, you spoke of Aglae and Charles—that 
is all.’ 

A dark shade fell across Edith’s face. 

‘* The reason I inquire is, because most people 
have some trouble which is sacred, and I have 
had great griefs of a family nature.” 

‘*T assure you I could tell nothing of the past 
from your words; and if I could, you might 
still rest satisfied, as I have been the principal 
nurse, with occasionally Clarchen and my cousin 
as assistants.” 

** Your cousin ?” 

‘* Cousin, and brother I may say, Mr. Mos- 
tyn, who occasionally sat by you while I slept.” 

‘*T must make my acknowledgments to him.” 

** I hope you will soon be able to come to our 
quiet room, when he will be happy to make your 
acquaintance.” She then spoke of her mother’s 
affliction, though without alluding to the terrible 
calamity which had caused it. 

In a few days Edith, carefully wrapped and 
protected, was tenderly assisted by Agnes to 
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their drawing-room. Her mother and Hubert 
were both there; the latter placed a foot-stool 
and bowed, while Mrs. Forrester, laying aside 
the rosary she held between her trembling 
fingers, smiled on her visitor with a child-like 
expression, most touching to see. 

‘¢] do not need an introduction to you,” said 
Edith, bowing gracefully to Hubert, ‘‘ since you 
were one of those ‘ good Samaritans’ who waich- 
ed over me so kindly. I can never worthily 
thank you, and so I shall say nothing at all of 
what I feel.” 

‘‘If any thanks are to be given, they must 
come from me to you, Miss Trevor.” 

‘‘What a beautiful face! and what lovely 
hair!” said Mrs. Forrester, looking fondly at 
her. Your hair, my dear, is as thick as my 
daughter Kate’s, but hers is golden.” 

‘You did not tell me you had a sister,” said 
Edith to Agnes, who was arranging her pillows 
more comfortably. 

‘‘Hush! she is dead, but mamma will not be- 
lieve it, and always speaks of her as though she 
were living.” 

‘‘Oh yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Forrester, ‘I 
have another daughter, my little Katie, so fair 
and good, with bright eyes and soft hair in 
curls. She is coming back to-morrow. Agnes, 
my child, when is to-morrow—is it a long way 
off? She left me, my dear, because my brother 
wanted her to deny her religion, but my child 
would not do so, and the Blessed Mother will 
watch over her and bring her back. How many 
days has she been gone, Agnes? But I go to 
church every day, and pray for her return.” 

Who will say these prayers were unheard or 
unanswered ; who doubt that the wanderer was 
indeed ‘** brought back !” 

By degrees Edith’s strength increased, but 
with it came no inclination to return to home or 
country. The quiet of the place, and her new 
companions, were pleasant as a cool breeze after 
the fearful sirocco whith had passed over her. 

Agnes Forrester’s gentleness formed an agree- 
able contrast to the lively Aglae, while Hubert, 
with his strange fancies and mysticisms, was as 
much a study as a new specimen of quartz would 
be to a geologist. A change was passing over 
the young man—from being dreamy, gentle and 
languid, he was now become excitable, easily 
irritated, and restless. 

Edith knew well what this indicated, knew 
well that her fierce beauty, her strange fascina- 
tion, hers 

The goodly apple rotten at the core, 
appeared to him as the ideal of his day-dreams ; 
& creature formed of the brightest images of 
loveliness, youth and purity. She saw all this, 
but without desiring to crush the opening flower, 
or stifle the rising flame; the terrible ordeal 





through which she had passed rendered callous 
and dead each soft sympathy of her woman’s 
heart, causing a perfect indifference to the feel- 
ings or sufferings of others. She could never 
again love—or be deceived—(alas! for such 
bankruptcy )—and if others loved and sorrowed, 
so much the worse for them, that was all. 

One evening, after Mrs. Forrester had retired, 
attended by Agnes, Edith and Hubert sat silently 
in the twilight; his pale face showing in the 
moonlight that struggled into the room, and his 
eyes fixed intently on the deep blue above, as 
though trying to read a shadowy future on its 
golden-lettered page. 

‘*Now, Mr. Mostyn,” said Edith gayly, ‘1 
will wager any thing you are thinking of some 
blue-eyed maiden of Gottingen, who captivated 
your heart while her father taught you meta- 
physics; don’t you remember Canning’s song? 


‘°Twas there for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
Tor, Lord Professor of the U- 
Niversity of Gottingen—U- 
Niversity of Gottingen.’ 


Is not that it?” she said, laughing. ‘ You Ger- 
man students are very susceptible, and—if ro- 
mancists are to be credited—there is always 
some golden-haired daughter of a crotchety pro- 
fessor, who breaks the young men’s hearts.” 

‘In the first place, I am not a German, and 
next, our good professor had no daughter, so 
your surmises are incorrect.” 

‘* Well! I am sorry for it.” 

‘‘Sorry I do not love a German girl! and 
why ?” 

‘*No, I am not sorry for that; I am only 
sorry I guessed so badly.” 

‘What have you been guessing?” asked Ag- 
nes, gently, as she entered the room. 

The young man turned his pale face toward 
her, but without replying, while Edith answered : 

‘‘T had been surmising a love affair as the 
cause of Mr. Mostyn’s abstraction, but he denies 
the charge.” 

Agnes raised her eyes to Hubert, but his were 
averted immediately. Did the truth come to her? 

‘TI did not deny the charge, I only denied the 
personality,” he said, in a husky voice. 

‘¢ Ah, then, I was right after all! Do pray, 
Mr. Mostyn, tell me about being in love ; I have 
always had the greatest desire to know; one is 
sometimes gay, sometimes sad, is it not so?” 

‘¢*I do not know,” he replied, as if the mock- 
ing tone of her badinage grated on his ear. 

‘You do not know! you cannot tell! and 
yet you own the ‘soft impeachment.’ Miss 
Forrester, you would not like such a careless 
lover as he is; I am sure I should not, should 
you?” 
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But Agnes had left the room, and the subject 
ceased. 

Throughout the night Hubert tossed in feverish 
unrest; the newly sprung feeling for Edith, 
contending with that which he believed to be his 
duty to Agnes. The creature of impulse—for 
the most part short-lived—he had offered him- 
self to his cousin, because there was a sort of 
romance about her loneliness and devotion to a 
helpless parent which touched his sensibility, 
and was a reason for supposing he loved her. 
True, she had rejected him, but unmindful of 
that, and willing to carry out the romance to the 
utmost, he persisted in considering himself 
solemnly pledged to her, waiting for the indefi- 
nite Future which was to fulfill his hopes. 
Now, all was changed ; the beautiful vision that 
broke on him in Edith’s sick chamber haunted 
him incessantly, until he persuaded himself that 
his happiness depended on her—that without 
her, life would be a blank—but a terrible fate 
prevented their union, and therefore he was 
condemned to be a victim to honor and an un- 
happy passion. 

Spite of the weakness of his character, and 
his vacillating disposition, Agnes Forrester truly 
loved him, the why and wherefore I cannot ex- 
plain; perhaps because she could not be insen- 
sible to his filial care of her mother, and devotion 
to herself; perhaps, because a woman—unless 
her heart is preoccupied—must in some degree 
respond to that which is so generously given, 
and—for the time, at least—so sincere ; perhaps 
again because the impassable barrier of her 
creed rose between them, and thus the checked 
waters acquired double force; but from what 
cause soever, it was true she loved him, seeing 
his faults, knowing his weakness, but, true wo- 
man! loving none the less. | 

With love’s quickened insight, she soon dis- 
cerned that another rose between them; that 
the unusual tore of irritation, the nervous 
tremor of voice and hand, the sometime avoid- 
ing of Miss Trevor’s society, and again the 
devouring glance which followed her from place 
to place, the changefulness from grave to gay, 
from fitful bursts of exuberant joy, to deepest 
depression, were all so many evidences that the 
Jate idol was destroyed, and another worshiped 
in its stead. And she rightly judged that it 
was the remembrance of his voluntary vow, 
which produced this mental conflict, and seemed 
to shut him out from all of happiness in life. 
Should she help him to break it? Should she 
rid him of her part in the strife ? 

Knowing in her heart’s core that he no longer 
loved her, knowing also that however true his 
love once may have been, it still must be fruit- 
less; yet not without a pang—known only to 
those who have passed through the same fiery 





—___. 


ordeal—could she sever the tie, and by her own 
act feel herself cut off from the one joy of ex- 
istence, the one solitary flower in the Desert of 
Life. 

But there are many such as Agnes Forrester, 
martyrs, whom the world knoweth not, whose 
daily path is through thorns; and whose spirits 
are purified only through a terrible baptism of 
fire and hlood. 

There are many who surround us in the 
beaten track of life, who to our dull sense are 
no way distinguishable from out the thousand 
others who are calmly occupied with household 
duties and daily cares, but whom we shall see at 
the last—at That Day—amongst those who wear 
the palm and crown of the martyr. 

The most terrible martyrdoms have not been 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition, or at the 
fires of Smithfield, where the last gasp of life 
ended the agony; but are now going on silently 
and surely within many a breast bright with 
jewels, in many a brain crowned with flowers. 
And it is better so. Those only arrive to a per- 
ception of the Infinite, who through bitter 
penance and great sacrifice attain to a knowledge 
of Truth. For while the hot fire burns, without 
consuming the vital part, and we cry in our 
agony for a drop, one drop of water to cool the 
parched tongue, one breath of air to fan the 
throbbing pulses; when all around is an arid 
waste, at length we turn our weary eyes on the 
distant hills over which the Light is breaking, 
and stretching our arms imploringly to the un- 
changeable, we hear with solemn and thankful 
ear, these words: 

‘¢When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee, for I 
am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour.” 

—_ 
CHAPTER XVII. 

A small room was appropriated to Hubert 
Mostyn for his study; ‘‘ Dreamland,” Edith 
called it, which, in truth it was, since it was 
here those dark and bright visions rose before 
him, which he mistook for the web of life. 

Here Agnes sought him. 

He leaned both elbows on the table, the palms 
of his hands supporting his head; an open vo- 
lume lay before him, on which his eyes were 
mechanically fixed, his thoughts, as usual, in 
another region. The door was half cpen, and 
she entered noiselessly. She was very pale, but 
her face was calm and her hand steady, as she 
laid it on his shoulder. He started. 


“Agnes! you here, what is the matter?” 
“Nothing very terrible,” she said, with 6 
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quiet smile. ‘‘I wish to speak to you, that 
is all.” 

«To speak to me!” 

«Why yes, Hubert, I hope you don’t object; 
a sister may surely speak to her brother.” 

‘«¢ Brother and sister! oh! Agnes!” 

“Truly so, why not? Hubert, you are 
changed and unhappy, will you not tell me the 
cause? perhaps I can help you.” 

‘¢ You ? impossible !” 

‘‘ Not impossible,” she replied, affectionately, 


if you will confide in me. But I will not pain | 


you to speak.”” (Oh, brave and true, ready to 
bear all!) ‘*I think I know your sorrow, it is 
this, you love Miss Trevor.” 

He started, and hid his face in his hands, 
while Agnes for one little moment hoped against 
hope, that he would deny it; but in an instant 
the feeling was gone, and drawing away his 
hands she said : 

“T have spoken too abruptly; forgive me, 
Hubert, but it was only because I wished to 
spare you further pain; you can have no grief 
which will not be so to me; am I not your sister, 
and have I not a right to speak?” 

‘Oh yes, a right to say any thing, but I am 
all unworthy !”’ 

‘‘Ah no! you are worthy of any thing, of any 
one’s love. This is a cruel, sorrowful world to 
all who love, why shall we make it more so? 
Goto her, tell her what you feel, perhaps she 
returns it, or one day will; if not—your sister 
will be left you.” 

‘I do love her wildly,’ he said, ‘‘ and though 
I have struggled against it,” (he thought he did, ) 
‘‘my will is powerless.” 

“‘ But why struggle against it?” 

‘Because, Agnes—dear Agnes! I was pledged 
to you.” 

“But I told you from the beginning that I 
would never be your wife, and though you did 
not believe it, still J knew it was true.” 

“But can you forgive me,” he said, ‘‘can you 
ever pardon me?” 

“Pardon! ah not that word to you Hubert, 
who have done so much for us in our trouble; 
there is every thing to be grateful for, but no- 
thing to forgive.” 

‘‘ But do you think I have the slightest chance 
of success with that peerless creatare? Will 
she not reject me?” 

‘‘I do not know, I have no idea.” 

“But if she rejects!’ 

‘Why anticipate it?” , 

‘* Because if she does I should die, I feel it,” 
he said passing his hand across his brow. ‘I 
love her, as no one ever loved before. Oh, Agnes, 
you cannot tell what love is, deep, passionate 
love like mine, if you did—” 

She felt her strength was failing, that this 








scene could not be further prolonged, and merely 
pressing his hand kindly, left the room. 

Let no one say that passion must always be 
supreme. Ina pure heart itis not so. Neces- 
sity and the sense of right will, in time, subdue 
the intense longing to appropriate to ourselves 
this one beloved object; but nothing ean wholly 
extinguish the tenderness of our feelings which 
would cause us at any time to make sacrifice of 
our most precious things, so ‘heir welfare could be 
secured. This feeling, though the pervading in- 
fluence of Agnes Forrester’s conduct to Hubert, 
was for the time overpowered by the newer 
agony that the gate was forever closed on her, 
the light shut out, herself condemned to dark- 
ness. Closely to lips and heart was the crucifix 


pressed, as though she sought a nearer sympathy 


with Him who was the Man of Sorrows. No 
words came as she lay prone on the floor with 
the sacred symbol grasped tightly in her hands, 
but the voiceless prayer of her heart was for 
patience to drink the bitter chalice. 

For a long space she remained thus, in the 
touching posture which is in itself a prayer, 
even though words will not come, until at length 
she was able to say, ** Not my will, but thine oh 
God be done,” feeling that it was love and mercy 
which led her in these thorny paths, where her 
aching feet were torn and bleeding, and the 
noontide sun shedding his fervid beams on her 
defenseless head—those paths which were so 
grievous to walk in, but leading so surely to rest 
and peace at last. 

When the little party again assembled at their 
evening meal, no one in her calm face and tran- 
quil eyes, could discover any trace of the trial 
she had passed through, or know that what 
seemed but a chance change of places, was a 
tacit renunciation of the one hope of her life. 
Had Asmodeus lifted the veil from off their 
hearts, what a drama would be read therein; of 
Weakness and Power, Love and Hate, Defiance 
and Submission! But so it will be till the end 
of time, the most startling contrasts lie side by 
side, but we know them not! 

Hubert Mostyn’s devotion to Edith now 
amounted to idolatry. He would sit for hours 
gazing on the beautiful face—though sometimes 
startled by an expression which rippled over it, 
as the shadow of a black cloud on a summer 
lake—as though all of love and hope for him lay 
there. She, with her heart one ghastly wound, 
ever bleeding and unhealed, from which each 
soft feeling was burned out, cared nothing for 
the result of her encouragement to the young 
man. If by marriage with him she could 
advance a step nearer to that which was the one 
purpose of her life, she would—though she shud- 
dered at the thought—immediately join her fate 
to his; but he was the most easily contented of 
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lovers, and leaving all in her hands, was satisfied 
at being permitted to kiss the tip of her fingers, 
and disported himself in a Fool’s Paradise with 
a quiet heart for the issue of events. 

Through her letters from Paris, Edith learned 
that her aunt’s intended visit had long been 
made, Lady Trevor being in Aglae’s eyes more 
unbearable than ever, also that Beatrice was 
pronounced very lovely by the omnipotent St. 
Trou, only so gauche aud shy that she was un- 
approachable. To this budget was appended 
the news that La Rodemachi had gone to St. 
Petersburgh ; and Elmpark’s new inamorata, a 
Sicilienne, who was famous for leading fashion 
in an entirely new style of parure, pearl and 
coral. 

From Lord Trevor, Edith learned that they 
thought of prolonging their tour as far as Bava- 
ria, and would probably meet her in Nuremberg, 
unless she previously determined on returning 
to England. Which she at once decided to do, 
not wishing to make any connection between 
Hubert Mostyn and her relatives until the 
proper time—whenever that might be—should 
arrive. 

‘* And so you are going away, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Forrester. 

‘* Yes, dear Madame, on the 18th.” 

‘* That will be my little Katie’s birth-day. I 
hope she will return before then. Don’t you go 
#0 far away my dear, as she has gone; but she 
will be back to-morrow, will she not Agnes.” 

‘* Perhaps so, dear mother.” 

‘*Ah, well! I shall soon, very soon see my 
dear child.” 

** Dearest mother, do not talk so!” said Agnes, 
laying her head on her lap. 

‘*Why not, my child? Don’t you wish to see 
our little diamond? Oh yes, we shall meet and 
all will be well.” 

‘** Yes,” said Agnes, raising her eyes glistening 
with a tear that contended with her habitual 
calm smile, ‘* yes, happy where none can disturb 
our happiness.” 

Edith was inflexible in her determination not 
to permit Mostyn to accompany her farther than 
Ostend, where they parted, she with a promise 
of an occasional letter, and he uttering deep 
vows of a love that was to last 

“Till the sun grows cold 
_ And the stars are old 

And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.” 

On her return to Castle Trevor, she found 
Beatrice more shy and reserved than before; 
which in fact was caused by the change that 
overspread herself, and chilled the young girl’s 
ardent desire to love and be loved by this dear 
sister—the one link between herself, and the 
holy memory of her mother—and though all 
other ties seemed obliterated in Edith’s breast, 





she could not bear to think this dear one was 
estranged, this solitary being whom she really 
loved. 

‘“‘T think you have changed Bice.” 

‘In what manner, dear sister.” 

‘You do not seem to love me so well.” 

“‘Oh quite as well! better, if it were possible; 
but I thought,” she added timidly, ‘that you 
have changed.” 

‘“* How, my child?” 

‘¢ You do not seem so full of sunshine as when 
you were here last; you seem as if you had 
something to trouble you.” 

Even your fingers, Beatrice, probing the fes- 
tering wound! 

‘¢My dearest, what ‘something’ can I have 
to trouble me?” 

‘*T do not know, I only say you look so; but 
perhaps you are dull here after gay Paris.” 

‘* Do you like Paris?” 

‘“‘Oh, better than any place in the whole 
world! The shops are so gay, and the ladies so 
fine, and everybody smiling. Uncle says we 
shall go again next year; shall you be there, 
do you think ?” 

‘*Perhaps so, but I cannot tell; my move- 
ments do not always depend on myself.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Some months after this conversation, con- 
siderable excitement was felt in the London po- 
litical world, by the rumor that the ministry had 
resigned, and no one found who could form an- 
other cabinet. 

The duke—par excellence ‘‘the’” duke—had 
been twice summoned to Windsor, and though 
closeted for a long time with his royal mistress, 
the papers announced that ‘‘ nothing had been 
done.” 

Little Lord Tom was driving about in a fright- 
ful state of agitation; actually taking into his 
confidence the christianized Jew, Simeon de 
Levi, promising him the Seals—any thing—if 
he would only throw his influence into the scale, 
which De Levi, stroking his cork-screw curls, 
promised to do. ‘To the palace of the Bishop of 
Abas, Leglise, the coachman of the little lord, 
was next directed to turn his horses’ heads. 
His lordship was ‘‘ at home,’ and having ascer- 
tained from his noble friend that the case of the 
Vicar of St. Silas, (who was guilty of ‘lights 
on the altar,” teaching that baptism doth save, 
and other heresies,) should be brought before 
the House, and that Lord Tom was pledged 
heart and soul to uproot these ecclesiastical 
weeds, promised to assist him by all means 
within his reach. 

‘« And now,” quoth the little lord, ‘there is 
Elmpark, who made such a splendid speech on 
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Tuesday, if we can secure him ’twill be a noble 
stroke ;” and so to the Viscount Elmpark’s man- 
sion in South Audley street, a messenger was 
dispatched, requesting him to favor Lord Tom 
with an early call. 

Now the truth was, that on the first appear- 
ance of Elmpark in the House, (since Kate For- 
rester’s affair,) none of his brother peers gave 
him a cordial greeting, with the exception of 
Portefeuille, for the English have dreadfully long 
memories, and never outlive uncomfortable re- 
collections ; and so this note of Lord Tom’s came 
just at the time when he began to think London 
was no field for him at present. In this he was 
mistaken, for ‘‘ Here,’”’ said Lord Tom, ‘is the 
Cabinet I propose to form—De Levi Chancellor ; 
yourself Home Secretary; Deuxvisages Secre- 
tary of War, etc., etc.; my views on the doll’s- 
eyes-and-mouse-trap bill are precisely the same 
as those you advocated so ably on Tuesday ; 
will you accept ?” 

Lord Elmpark accepted, and Lord Tom taking 
an express train to Windsor, had an audience, 
and the next day’s Times announced to the 
country that a new ministry was formed. 

Edith read the intelligence in Paris, copied 
into the Moniteur, at a moment when Hubert— 
who had joined her there—was wondering at the 
frequency of these fits of darkness which came 
over her, and which contrasted so strongly and 
painfully with the tranquillity and absolute re- 
pose of Agnes Forrester’s demeanor. He was 
beginning to feel that this was not the Edith of 
his imagination, the high and lovely reality of 
the picture he had woven in the sick chamber 
in Nuremberg; but an ezigeante, proud woman, 
governed by no fixed rule of action, and subject 
to a thousand caprices, most galling to him their 
often time victim. 

‘‘What is the matter?” he asked tenderly— 
for he was always tender and gentle—as he saw 
her tear the unoffending paper in a thousand 
pieces; ‘*whatvis the matter, have you seen any 
thing to annoy you ?” 

‘Hush! don’t speak to me! Can I not have 
my thoughts free from your mopping and mew- 
ing, or must I indeed make you a partner in 
them ?” ' 

‘* Excuse me, dearest! You know I only in- 
quire, because what troubles you must trouble 
me also.’’ 

‘*When I ask for sympathy give it; but until 
then, do pray spare me,”’ with which speech she 
left the room. 

‘‘I do wish she could be more gentle,” he 
sighed, ‘ but perhaps when we are married she 
may become so;” though, as the thought rose, 
& shudder passed over him in view of such a 
mismated union. 

In a week or two after, a letter from Beatrice 





Leigh reached Edith, from which I give you an 
extract: 
‘* You cannot imagine what a splendid scene 


the drawing-room was, with the ladies and dé- 
butantes in such charming dresses. Of course, 


you know all this better than I can describe it, 
only I thought you would like to know my feel- 
ings about it. I was terribly frightened! For 
though I had seen the queen hundreds of times, it 
was very different being presented to her, with so 
many eyes on me, and wearing a train for the 
first time! But she had such a good, kind 
smile, that I got over my fright, and made my 
reverences—so aunt says—very well. I must 
now tell you a little secret, though I wish you 
were here, that I might speak it to you, though 
perhaps it is easier written. You know you 
said I must tell you about my conquests—mind, 
Edith dear, I do not say this is one—but I will 
tell you as itis. At the state ball on the Tues- 
day after my presentation, I noticed a gentleman 
with the most singular eyes I ever saw; eyes 
that seemed to compel me to look at him. I 
lost sight of him for a moment, and then he ap- 
peared with Uncle Reginald, who presented him 
tome. He is the Secretary of State, Lord Elm- 
park. He asked me to dance, and by some 
means was close to me all evening. He said he 
had known you in France, and spoke of you 
with so much admiration, that I forgot how his 
eyes startled me at first. He has called every 
day since, and uncle laughs and says he is épris.”’ 

Edith drew her hand rapidly across her eyes, 
as though blinded by a sudden lightning flash, 
and uttered a cry which could only be compared 
to the wounded tigress, who sees her young 
ones destroyed without the power of helping 
them. 

‘‘My child! my child! is it come to this! the 
only being I love breathed on by this man, who 
will no more respect her innocence than he did 
mine! But she must be saved, and by me. Her 
dying mother’s charge shall not perish for need 
of my help. A letter will not reach this diffi- 
culty. I must go myself.” And thus, with one 
of those impulses—which had become the rule 
of her life—she returned to London, taking Hu- 
bert Mostyn as her escort. 

Her arrival was entirely unexpected, as she 
had given no hint of her intentions, and Hubert, 
after leaving her in Eaton Square, betook him- 
self to his apartments at Morley’s. 

From the servants Edith learned that the 
ladies had gone to the opera, and from thence to 
the Prussian ambassador’s, and so, knowing that 
she would not see them that night, after a slight 
change of dress, descended to the morning-room, 
where, throwing herself into a fauteuil, she re- 
mained buried in thought, until roused by a 
footman, who presented a card— 
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Viscount E.MPARK. 
_ Bor me?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, his lordship called to go to the 
opera with the ladies, but I told him they had 
gone, but that Miss Trevor had returned this 
evening; are you at home, ma’am?” said Yel- 
lowplush, glibly. 

‘*Yes, admit Lord Elmpark.” 

‘Those few minutes, elapsing between the ser- 
vant’s exit and his lordship’s entrance, were 
amongst those wherein is compressed a life-long 
agony. The past, with its love and wrongs, rose 
before her as a picture, and it was only by one 
of those great Promethean efforts of will, which 
from to time wrench themselves through the or- 
dinary weakness and darkness of the soul, that 
she kept under control the nervous twitching of 
her mouth, or compelled herself to be calm be- 
fore him. They were face to face, the betrayer 
and the victim. 

A sort of spasm shook her, as he came for- 


ward and offered his hand; but it passed away, 


and she suffered him to take hers, feeling thank- 
ful that it did not tremble in his clasp; while 
he spoke with great empressement. 

‘*T am glad to see you! how well you 
look !” 

‘‘ Thank you; pray be seated.” 

‘* Your visit is unexpected, is it not ?” 

««Eintirely so.” 

‘“Do you intend to remain any time in 
London ?”* 

“I cannot tell; my comings and goings de- 
pend but little on myself.” 

‘*Only yesterday Lady Trevor told me she 
thought you were a fixture in Paris for some 
months,” 

‘*So I thought too. You visit here frequently, 
do you not?” 

‘‘Well—yes! Since my return to England 
I have been more a visiting man than for years 
before.’’ 

‘¢ You were here yesterday ?” 

‘Yes, I made a visit of digestion, as the 
French say, for I dined here the day before.” 

‘* And to-night ?” 

‘‘ Well, to-night I intended to accompany Lady 
Trevor to the opera, but she had already gone.” 

** And then?” 

‘¢And then! why, Edith, this is a cross- 
examination! Well, chen, as you say, they told 
me you had come, and, of course, I wished to 


pay my devoirs, and say how glad I am to see’ 


you.” 

‘*Thank you; what further object had you ?” 

“Tn doing what ?” 

‘*In wishing to see me.” 

‘“Object? why none; of course not, except 
the pleasure of the interview; what other could 
I have?” 





«¢ You are the best judge of that; but what- 
ever it is, let me hear it quickly.” 

‘* Still I ask what other object can I have?” 

“« Possibly I know as well as you do, and yet 
don’t choose to tell; and possibly I know nothing 
at all about it.” 

‘* Well, well, Edith, as of old, there is no dis- 
guising any thing from you; and besides, [ sup- 
pose you are tolerably au courant with regard to 
my movements, so I may as well confess that— 
apart from the pleasure of seeing you—I had 
another motive.” 

‘‘ And that was?” 

‘* Beatrice Leigh; there! you have it in two 
words,” 

‘And my motive, Elmpark,”’ she said, with 
the old dark look in her face, “‘ my motive in 
coming here, as I have done, starting at a mo- 
ment’s warning, was because you have designs 
on her, which I will thwart.” 

‘*Not bad ones, Edith, so help me Heaven! not 
bad ones. I wish to,marry her.” 

‘To marry her?” she shrieked, rather than 
spoke: ‘‘to marry her? Elmpark, before that 
should happen I would cry my shame through 
the streets of London! Marry Beatrice Leigh, 
her dying mother’s sacred charge? never!” 

‘¢ Edith for God’s sake, do be gentle; don’t 
speak so loudly, the servants will hear us. I 
declare to you I am sorry for the past.” 

‘*Ha! ha!” 

‘“‘YesITam. There are many things I would 
undo if I could. As schoolboys say, I want to 
turn over a new leaf, and I can only do so by 
settling down into married life. I love your 
cousin, and would do her no wrong if it were 
ever so much in my power; [ truly love her, 
and would do all I couldto make her happy. I 
know from all she says that you have immense 
influence with her—at which I do not wonder— 
and so you can, if you are good-natured and 
choose to do it, give me much assistance.”’ 

‘*T assist you ?” 

‘‘Why not? you love your cousin (who could 
help it ?) and all you desire for her is her happi- 
ness, and that you may safely trust to me. The 
study of my life should be to gratify her in every 
respect; and what would you have for her better 
than a true love, and a position such as I can 
offer? Besides what possible good could come 
of your relating the past, so far as we are linked 
with it? You would be disgraced, and without 
any good effect being produced.” 

‘One effect would at least be produced, she 
would never be your wife if she knew what I 
had to tell.” 

‘‘That may be so and therefore I had better 





‘appeal to your generosity, and tell you how 
much, how truly and purely I love this sweet 
Beatrice.” 
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«Yet you have sworn the same to a hundred 
others, myself among the number ?” 

‘‘ Edith, it is horridly unpleasant to speak of 
the past; but the fact is this, in all my love 
affairs I never saw @ woman (except one, ages 
ago when I was a dlanc-bec) whom I would have 
for a wife. All the women I ever knew had a 
different influence with me; different I mean 
from that which Beatrice holds ; even you, much 
as | admired you—and I had a deeper respect, 
and more admiration for you than for any of the 
others—yet even you only held me by my 
passions—a strong grip for the time, but not 
lasting—but this dear precious child, this sweet 
Beatrice, holds head and heart and all.’’ 

Edith listened while he thus analyzed his feel- 
ings toward her, listened with her fan held before 
her face as though to shade the light. Never 
had she felt so goaded on, or so utterly reckless 
as at this moment, while she heard him declare 
that the only place she held had been an un- 
worthy one over unworthy passions. 

‘*And so” he continued, ‘all I ask you is, 


that if you do not further, you at least will not | 
put any obstacle in the way. You would not, if. 


you knew how well I love her.” 

Edith paused. Perhaps fer influence with Bea- 
trice would be nothing compared with his, whose 
power she herself had well felt, perhaps even 


come to-morrow you shall know; now | am tired. 
Good night!” 

**Good night, and don’t forget you hold my 
destiny in your hands!” A smile flitted across 
her face, which would have terrified him had he 
seen it; but at that moment he stooped to pick 
up his glove, and when he raised himself it had 
passed, and her face become as calm as a piece 
of marble. 

As she entered the boudoir, her eyes and stepa 
were arrested by a portrait looking on her from 
the wall. It was a chalk head of Aunt Con- 
stance. The large mournful eyes wore the same 
expression as when three hands were linked 
together in the chamber of death. 

‘“Oh, I cannot! I cannot!” she exclaimed, 
raising her clasped hands to the portrait, ‘‘I 
cannot break my vow to you, and give your child 
to him. I would sacrifice myself, but I cannot 
destroy her. I will be faithful; I will not betray 
| your trust, oh my guardian angel, dear Aunt 
Constance !” 

With a long look at the sad pale face, she 
walked past to her room, and soon, from fatigue, 
was soundly asleep. 

‘¢ There are very few,” says a modern writer, 
‘‘who are not occasionally interested in the 
| mysterious, uncontrollable operations of the soul 
' during slumber. . . . when we reflect on the 





the whole tale of her wrongs might fail to waken | inexplicable manner in which the subtlest and 
it—if Bice already loved him, it certainly would | most occult workings of the mind, are at times 
—and again if she were his wife (though Edith entangled with our dreams, becoming, so to 
shuddered at the possibility) the chances of ef- | speak, half revealed, we no longer wonder at 


fecting the purpose of her life against him— 
never stronger than at this moment—might be 
increased immensely, with such nearness of ac- 


cess, and knowledge of his plans as the connec- | 


tion would give, than she could dare to expect 
if this mutual bridge were cut off. 

‘Have you offered yourself?” 

‘No, but [ think I may dare to hope, for both 
Lord and Lady Trevor are favorable to me, and 
Beatrice herself, as I hope and believe, not in- 
different. If you however act for or against me, 
it will turn the seale, as she looks on you as her 
mother’s deputy.” 

“Hush! not that word!” 

‘‘Will you assist me?” he.asked after a pause 
of surprise. 

‘“T cannot tell. I must first see the child 
before I decide.” 


conclusions which appear to the unreflecting 


| perfectly miraculous. . . . enough has been said 


_to justify on the one hand, any doubt as to the 
supernatural claims of Oneirology, and yet on 
_ the other to admit, in the words of Chaucer, 


| No man should be too reckless 
Of dreams; for I say thee doubtless 


That many a dreme full sore is to drede.”’* 

I think it is Marryatt who makes one of his 
heroes lie down with a very tender passion in 
‘his heart for some matchless duleinea, from 
| which he was suddenly and rudely awakened by 


'a dream, which pictured her in all sorts of hor- 


_rible shapes. Certain it is, that dreams have in 
them so much of vividness and vraisemblence, 
that even after they have passed away, and the 
| waking senses are again dominant, their shadow, 


| or sunlight, remains, 


th’ 
“Do pray decide quickly Edith! Try to for- | Edith’s dream was the hour and power of 


give the past for her sake—and any thing might 
be forgiven for that—and do me this one fayor 
Which will bind me to you for life. I know well 


no other woman I could dare talk to, as I do 


to you; but you are so noble and generous 
that—” 


‘Enough! If I agree to help you, when you 


enough it is more than I deserve, and there is . 
| inner self seems to be more completely laid bare, 


than during our waking hours, (when by the 
help of some of our active faculties, we may, so 


darkness; a further conflict between the unseen 


| foes, and the few—alas how few !—still faithful 


| 


in the beleagured citadel. At this time, when 
the Image of Wrath spreads its pall over us, our 


* Poetry and Mystery of Dreams, by Charles G. Leland. 
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to speak, keep them hidden, ) to be more wrested 
from our control, more given up to the myste- 
rious agency of the good and evil, who invisibly 
follow us from the beginning of this life to the 
beginning of another. Secrets—aye, ghastly 
ones—that we would not whisper in the anbro- 
ken solitudes of a trackless forest, are then mer- 
cilessly dragged to light, and shaken before our 
very eyes, by the mocking fiend whose work it 
has been; thoughts of evil, strange, alluring 
shapes of vice visit in dreams many a heart, 
that in its waking moments would shudder at 
them. Inthe whole phenomena of life there is 
to me none more inexplicable and mysterious 
than this of dreams. Were this page else than 
a chapter of a novel, I should not know where 
to cease, but compunction for a ‘large and 
varied assortment” of readers, compels me to a 
reticence which, sooth to say, I fain would 
break. 

Edith lay down with a moisture in her eyes, 
and the beloved name of Aunt Constance breathed 
gently from her full heart. She slept, and again 
was amid the chestnut groves of La Chataigne- 
raie, with Elmpark by her side. Old looks and 
old tones came back as they had been; once 
more his arm tightened its light and loving clasp, 
once more his lip sought hers. Again she looked 
into his eye, and read by the light of its fire the 
tale of passionate love that her ear waited 
greedily to hear. 


—____—_~+ 





— 


Then came a change. 

From afar through the trees appeared the 
Greek singer, with drooping lids and lazy step, 
singing in a divine voice a passionate melody. 
By degrees Elmpark’s arm unwound itself, and 
joining his voice with the singers, advanced to- 
ward her prolonging the strain. Edith tried to 
lure him back, but he heeded her not, and con- 
tinued his song, while he clasped the Greek, ag 
a moment before he had clasped herself. She 
essayed to rise, but could not, and her dry 
tongue refused its office. Power of speech and 
action were alike denied her, nor could she by 
the most urgent efforts close an eyelid, and thus 
shut out the hateful sight. A constrained wit- 
ness of their mutual endearments, she sat un- 
heeded, and forgotten, suffering the most exqui- 
site torture that the soulcan undergo. Jealousy, 
impotent, unable to avenge itself. From this 
dream she was waked by the sun’s bright beams 
entering the room; and arose with the softened 
feelings of the past night all obliterated, and the 
memory of her wrongs casting their darkest 
shadow upon her. 

‘¢Tt is too late now,” she said, ‘‘ too late for 
any other feeling than revenge. One oath is as 
binding as another. True, I swore to protect 
her; true, also, I swore to avenge myself. | 
will do it!” 

Beatrice was already at the door with a joy- 
| ful welcome. [ To be continued. 








THE JOKES OF OTHER DAYS. 





BY A. D. ARNOLD FOGEE. 





Wuen shades of evening fall around, 
And friends come dropping in; 
And the gay tea-bell’s merry sound 

Seems a most welcome din, 
A thought of early scenes like this 
Through my dim memory strays ; 
And I repeat—oh wondrous bliss! 
The jokes of other days. 


What though the comic almanac— 
What though the circus clown, 

Have made them all familiar to 
The smallest child in town? 

Let others crave for witty gleams, 
Which set the world ablaze ; 

While I, contented, muse in dreams 
O’er jokes of other days! 





I bate to have to smile at fun 
Whose point I cannot see ; 
To have a laugh around me run 
When all is dark to me: 
No—let me know just where the laugh 
Comes in—and all] the ways 
To wink, and nod and telegraph 
The jokes of other days. 


Laugh at Joe Miller if you will, 
And say his fun is dull ; 

To me at least such humored skill 
Ne’er comes from modern skull. 

No sharper wit need meet my ear, 
Or printed, greet my gaze; 

And may the last which I may hear 

. Be jokes of other days. 








A CITY DIRECTORY. 


Wuene to find the papers! 
Where to find a street! 
Artist-garment-shapers, 
Or an evening treat! 


| Looked in every minute, 

Always.“ on the lend :” 
Why I’ve even in it 

| Sometimes found a friend ! 





STRANGE 


STORIES. 


NO. ILlI.—THE HUNT OF EILDON—A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 


“T mops the king will not hunt to-day,” said 
Gale, as he sat down on the top of the South 
Fildon, and stretched out his lazy limbs in the 
sun. ‘If he keep within doors to-day with his 
yelping beagles, I shall have one day’s peace 
and ease; and my lambs shall have one day’s 
peace and ease; and poor Trimmy shall have 
one day’s peace and ease too. Come hither to 
me, Trimmy, and tell me what is the reason that 
you will not hunt with the king’s two beagles?” 

Trimmy came near, laid her paw on her mas- 
ter’s knee, and looked him in the face, but she 
could not tell him what was the reason that she 
would not hunt with the king’s two beagles, 
Mooly and Scratch. 

‘‘T say, tell me, my good Trimmy, what you 
ail at these beautiful hounds? You wont to be 
the best follower of a track in all the Merse and | 
Leader; but now, whenever you hear the sound 
of the horn, and the open swell of the harriers, 
you take your tail between your legs and set off | 
for home, as there were something on the hill | 
that were neither good nor cannie. You are a | 
very sensible beast, Trimmy, but you have some 
strange fancies and prejudices that I cannot 
comprehend.”’ 

Trimmy cocked her ears, and looked toward 
the Abbey, then at her master, and then at the 
Abbey again. ; 

“Ah! I fear you hear them coming, that you 
are cocking your ears at thatrate. Then if that 
be the case, good-morning to you, Trimmy.”’ 

It was neither the king nor his snow-white 
beagles that Trimmy winded, but poor Croudy, 
Gale’s neighbor shepherd, who was coming 
sauntering up the brae, with his black lumpish 
dog at his foot, that was fully as stupid as him- 
self, and withal as good-natured. Croudy was 
never lifting his eyes from the ground, but 
moving on as if he had been enumerating all the 
little yellow flowers that grew on the hill. Yet 
it was not for want of thought that Croudy was 
Walking in that singular position, with his body 
bent forward, and the one ear turned down to- | 
ward the ground, and the other up. 

He took out the little crooked ewe-horn that | 
he kept as a charm; he had got it from his | 
mother, and it had descended to him from many | 
generations ; he turned it round in the one hand, | 
and then round in the other hand—he put it | 
upon his finger and twirled it. ‘‘Bless me an’ 
my horn!” said he again. Then leaning forward 
upon his staff, he looked aslant at the ground, 














and began to moralize. ‘It’s a growing world, 
ay, the gerse grows; the lambs eat it—they 
grow---ay—we eat them—we grow—there it 
goes!—men, women, dogs, bairns, a’ eat—a’ 
grow; the yird eats up a’—it grows—men eat 
women—they grow—what comes o’ them? Hoh! 
I’m fixed now! I’m at the end o’ my tether. I 
might gang up the hill to Gale, an’ tell what I 
hae seen an’ what I hae heard; but I hae four 
great fauts to that chiel. In the first place, he’s 
a fool—good that! In the second place, he’s a 
scholar, an’ speaks English—bad! In the third 
place, he likes the women—warst ava!—and, 
fourthly and lastly, he misca’s a the words, and 
ca’s the streamers the Roara Boriawlis—ha! ha! 
ha! Wha wad converse wi’ a man, or wha can 


| Can converse wi’ a man, that ca’s the streamers 
} ’ 


the Roara Boriawlis! Fools hae aye something 
about them no like ither fock! Now, gin I war 


| to gang to sic a man as that, an’ tell him that I 


heard a dog speakin’, and another dog answer- 
ing it, what wad he say? He wad speak Eng- 
lish; sae ane wad get nae sense out o’ him. 
Then again, if we lose our king—an’ him the 
last o’ the race—Let me see if I can calculate 
what wad be the consequence? The English— 
Tut! the English! wha cares for them? But 
let me see now—should the truth be tauld or no 
tauld ?—That’s the question. What’s truth? 
Ay, there comes the crank! Nae man can tell 
that—for what’s truth to ane is a lee to another 
—Mumps, ye’re very hard on thae fleas the day 
—Truth ?—for instance; gin my master war to 
come up the brae to me an’ say, ‘ Croudy, that 
dog’s useless,’ that wadna be truth to me—But 
gin I war to say to him, ‘ Master, I heard a dog 
speak, an’ it said sae an’ sae; an’ there was 
another dog answered it, an’ it said sae an’ sae,’ 
that wad be truth to me;. but. then it wadna be 
truth to him—Truth’s just as it is ta’en—Now, 
if a thing may be outher truth or no truth, then 
a’ things are just the same—No—that disna haud 


' neither—Mumps, ye’re no gaun to leave a sam- 


ple o’ thae fleas the day, man—look up, like 
farrant beast—have ye nae pity on your master, 
nor nae thought about him ava, an’ him in sic a 
plisky? I wadna be just sae like a stump an’ I 
war you, man. Bless me an’ my horn! here’s 
the Boreawlis comin’ on me—here’s the northern 
light.” 

‘¢ Good-morrow to you, Croudy.” 

‘¢Humph!” 

«You seem to be very thoughtful and heavy- 
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hearted to-day, honest Croudy. I fear pretty 
Pery has given you a bad reception last night.” 

‘“Humph! women! women!” 

‘I hope she did not mention the kilnlogie, 
Croudy? That was a sad business! Croudy ; 
some men are ill to know!” 

‘‘See, whaten white scares are yon, Gale, 
aboon the Cowdyknowes an’ Gladswood linn? 
Look ye, they spread an’ tail away a’ the gate to 
the Lammer-Law—what ca’ ye yon, Gale ?” 

‘‘Some exhalation of the morning.” 

‘«What ?—Bless me an’ my hern! that’s warst 
ava! I thought it wad be some Boriawlis, Gale— 
some day Boriawlis; but I didna think o’ aught 
sae high as this—ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

‘Come away, Mumps,” said he; ‘I can 
crack some wi’ you, though ye’re rather slow ’i 
the uptake; but I can crack nane wi’ a man 
that ca’s the streamers a Roara Boriawlis, an’ a 
white clud, an’ Exaltation—na, na, that will 
never do.” 

Croudy sauntered away down into the Bour- 
geon, to be out of sight, and Gale went light- 
somely away to the top of the North-east 
Eildon; and there, on one of the angles of the 
old Roman camp, laid him down to enjoy the 
glorious prospect; and, sure, of all the lovely 
prospects in our isle, this is the most lovely. 

Short time did he enjoy the prospect and the 
quiet in which he delighted. First the heads of 
two noblemen appeared on the hill beneath him, 
then came a roe by him at full speed. The two 
noblemen sometime thereafter sounded a bugle, 
and then in a moment the king and his attend- 
ants left the Abbey at full speed; and how 
beautiful was their winding ascent up the hill! 
The king had betted with the Earl of Hume and 
Lord Belhaven, seven steers, seven palfreys, 
seven deer-greyhounds, and seven gold rings, 
that his two snow-white hounds, Mooly and 
Scratch, would kill a roe-deer started on any 
part of the Eildon hills, and leave the Abbey 
walk with him after she was started. After the 
bet was fairly taken, the king said to the two 
noblemen, ‘* You are welcome to your loss, my 
lords. Do you know that I could bet the half 
of my realm on the heads of these two hounds?” 

The two lords held their peace, but they were 
determined to win if they could, and they did 
not blow the horn, as agreed on, immediately 
when the roe started, but sauntered about, to 
put off time, and suffer the trail to cool. The 
two hounds were brought up, and loosed at the 
spot; they scarcely showed any symptoms of 
having discovered the scent. The king shook 
his head, and Hume, who loved the joke dearly, 
jeered the king about his wager, which his 
majesty only answered by speaking to one of 
the hounds that stood next to him. ‘Ah! 
Mooly, Mooly, if you deceive me, itis the first 











time; but I have another matter to think on 
than you this morning, Mooly.” Mooly fawned 
on her royal master; jumped up at the stirrup, 
and took his foot playfully in her mouth, while 
Keryl, the king’s steed, laid back his ears, and 
snapped at her, in a half-angry, half playful 
mood. This done, Mooly turned her long nose 
to the wind; scented this way and that way, 
and then scampering carelessly over the brow of 
the hill, she opened in a tone so loud and so 
sprightly, that it made all the Eildons sound in 
chorus to the music. Scratch joined with her 
elegant treble, and away they went like two 
wild swans, sounding over the hill. ‘ Trimmy! 
Trimmy! my poor Trimmy !” cried Gale, vexed 
and astonished; ‘“‘Trimmy, halloo! hie, hunt 
the deer, Trimmy! Here, here, here!’’ No; 
Trimmy would never look over her shoulder, 
but away she ran with all her might home to 
Eildon-Hall. ‘+The plague be in the beast,” 
said Gale to himself, ‘if ever I saw any thing 
like that! There is surely something about 
these two hounds that is scarcely right.” 
Round and round the hills they went side by 
side, and still the riders kept close up with them. 
They stretched their course to the westward, 
round Cauldshields Hill, back over Bothendean 
Moor, and again betook them to the Eildons; 
still no deer was to be seen! The two hounds 
made a rapid stretch down toward Melrose; the 
riders spurred in the same direction. The dogsin 
a moment turning short, went out between the two 
eastern hills, distancing all the riders, whom 
they left straggling up the steep after them as 
they could, and when these came over the height 
there was a fine roe-deér lying newly slain, and 
the two snow-white hounds panting and rolling 
themselves on the grass beside her. The king 
claimed his wager, but Hume objected, unless 
his majesty could prove that it was the same 
deer that they had started at the same place in 
the morning. The king had the greatest num- 
ber of voices in his favor, but the earl stood to 
his point. ‘Is it true, my liege lord,” said an 
ancient knight to the king, “that these two 
beautiful hounds have never yet been unleashed 
without killing their prey?” ‘Never,’ re- 
turned the king. ‘‘And is it equally true,” 
continued the old knight, “that to this day they 
have never been seen kill either roe, deer, or 
any other creature?” ‘That is a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance,” said the king; ‘‘ pause 
until I recollect—no; I do not know that any 
eye hath ever yet seen them take their prey.”— 
‘‘ T heard it averred last night,” said the old man, 
‘that if they are kept sight of for a whole day 
the deer is never seen, nor do they ever catch 
any thing; and that the moment they get out of 
sight, there the deer is found slain, nobody 
knows how. I took note of it, and I have seen 
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it this day verified. Pray, is this a fact, my 
liege?” ‘I never before thought of it, or noted 
it,” said the king; ‘‘ but as far as my memory 
serves me, I confess that it has uniformly been 
as you say.” ‘Will your majesty suffer me to 
examine these two hounds?” said the old man. 
‘‘ Methinks there is something very odd about 
them—sure there was never any animal on earth 
had eyes or feet such as they have.” 

The two beagles kept aloof, and pretended to 
be winding some game round the top of the hill. 
«They will not come now,” said the king; ‘‘you 
shall see them by and by.” ‘If consistent with 
your majesty’s pleasure,” continued the aged 
knight, ‘‘where—how—or when did you get 
these two hounds?” ‘«I got them in a most ex- 
traordinary way, to be sure!’ replied the king, 
in a thoughtful and hesitating mood. ‘Your 
majesty does not then choose to say how, or 
where, or from whom it was that you had them ?”’ 
said the old knight. The king shook his head. 

‘‘T will only simply ask this,’’ continued he; 
‘‘and I hope there is no offense. Is it true that 
you got these hounds at the very same time that 
the beautiful Elen, and Clara of Rosline, were 
carried off by the fairies?’ The king started— 
fixed his eyes upon the ground—raised his hands, 
and seemed gasping for breath. All the lords 
were momentarily in the same posture; the 
query acted on them all like an electrical shock. 
The old man seemed to enjoy mightily the effect 
produced by his insinuations. He drew still 
nearer to the king. ‘* What is it that troubles 
your majesty ?” said he. ‘What reflections 
have my simple questions raised in your mind? 
Your majesty, I am sure, can have no unpleasant 
reflections on that score?” ‘* Would to the 
Virgin Mary that it were even so!” said the 
king. ‘‘ How is it possible,” continued the offi- 
cious old man, ‘‘ that any thing relating to two 
dogs can give your majesty trouble? Pray tell 
us all about them—who was it you got them 
from?” <I do not know, and if I did—” 
“Would you know him again if you saw him?” 
the king looked at the old man, and held his 
peace. 

‘*Did you buy them, or borrow them?” con- 
tinued he. “Neither,” wasthe answer. ‘‘What 
then did you give in exchange for them?” ‘‘Only 
a small token.” ‘And pray if your majesty 
pleases, what might that token be?” ‘+ Who 
dares to ask that ?” said the king, with apparent 
trouble of mind. ‘‘ Would you know your pledge 
again if you saw it?” said the old man, sareas- 
tically. ‘*Who are you, sir?” said the king, 
proudly, ‘‘that dares to question your sovereign 
in such a manner?” ‘Who am I!” said the 
oldman: ‘that is a good jest! That is such a 
question to ask at one who has scarcely ever 
been from your side, since you were first laid in 


your cradle!” ‘I know the face,” said the 
king, ‘‘ but all this time I cannot remember who 
you are. My Lord of Hume, do you know who 
the reverend old gentleman is?” And in saying 
this his majesty turned a little aside with the earl. 
“Do I know who he is?” said Hume. “Yes, 
by Saint Lawrence I do—I know him as well as 
I do your majesty. Let me see—it is very sin- 
gular that I cannot recollect his name—I have 
seen the face a thousand times—is he not some 
abbot, or confessor, or—no—curse me, but I be- 
lieve he is the devil!” The earl said this in 
perfect jocularity, because he could not remem- 
ber the old man’s name; but when he looked at 
the king, he perceived that his eyes were fixed 
on him in astonishment. The earl’s as by sym- 
pathy, likewise settled by degrees into as much 
seriousness as they were masters of, and there 
the two stood, for a considerable time, gazing at 
one another, like two statues. 

‘**] was only saying so in jest, my liege,” said 
Hume; ‘I did not once think that the old gen- 
tleman was the devil. Why are you thoughtful?” 

‘¢ Because, now when I think of it, he hinted 
at some things which I am certain no being on 
earth knew of, save myself and another, who 
cannot possibly divulge them.” 

They both turned slowly about at the same 
instant, curious to take another look at this 
mysterious old man; but when fairly turned 
round they didnot see him. ‘What bas become 
of the old man,” said the king, ‘‘that spoke to 
me just now?’ ‘Here, sire!” said one. 
‘*Here!’ said another. ‘* Here!’ said a third; 
all turning at the same time to the spot where the 
old man and his horse stood, but neither of them 
were there. ‘How is this?” said the king, 
‘‘that you have let him go from among you with- 
out noting it?” ‘*He must have melted into 
air, he and his horse both,” said they; “else 
he could not otherwise have left us without being 
observed.”’ 

The king blessed himself in the name of the 
Holy Virgin, and all the chief saints in the calen- 
dar. The Earl of Hume swore by the greater 
part of them, and cursed himself that he had not 
taken a better look at the devil when he was so 
near him, as no one could tell if ever he would 
have such a chance again. Douglas said he 
hoped there was little doubt of that. 

The hunt was now over, and Gale’s lambs were 
all scattered abroad; he threw off his coat and 
tried to gather them, but he soon found that, 
without the assistance of Trimmy, it was impos- 
sible; so he was obliged to go home and endea- 
vor to persuade her again out to the hill, by 
telling her that Mooly and Scratch had both left 
it. Trimmy then came joyfully, and performed 
in half an hour what her master could not have 





effected before night. 
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When he had gotten them all collected, and 
settled at their food, he went away in the even- 
ing to seek for his friend Croudy, to have some 
amusement with him. He found him lying in a 
little hollow, conversing with himself, and occa- 
sionally with Mumps, who paid very little atten- 
tion to what he said. Gale addressed his friend 
Croudy in a jocund and rallying manner, who 
took no notice of it, but continued to converse 
with Mumps. 

“Ye’re nae great gallaunt, after a’ now, 
Mumps. Gin I had been you, man, an’ had 
seen sic twa fine beasts as Mooly an’ Scratch 
come to our hills, I wad hae run away to them, 
an’ fiddled about them, an’ smelt their noses, 
an’ kissed them, an’ kockit up my tail on my 
rigging wi’ the best o’ them; but instead o’ that, 
to tak the pet an’ rin away far outbye, an’ there 
sit turnin up your nose an’ bow-wowing as ye 
war a burial-boding!—hoo, man, it is very 
bairnly like o’ ye! Humph! fools do ayas they 
are bidden! Ye’re nae fool, Mumps, for ye sel- 
dom do as ye’re bidden.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me, Croudy,” said Gale, ‘‘does Mumps 
really run away in a panic when he perceives 
the king’s hounds?” ‘* Panic when he perceives 
the king’s hounds! Are ye gaun to keep on at 
bletherin’ English? Tell me, ye see—for if ye 
be, Im gaun to clatter nane to ye.’”’ ‘ Dear 
Croudy, I have often told you that there is not 
such a thing as English and Scotch languages ; 
the one is merely a modification of the other, a 
refinement as it were.” 

‘« But, Croudy, | have news to tell you that 
will delight you very much; only, ere I begin, 
tell me seriously, does your dog really run off 
when he sees or hears the king’s two white 
hounds ?” 

‘Really he does—is that ony wonder? D’ye 
think Mumps sic a fool as no to ken a witch by 
a brute beast ?” 

‘*What do you mean to insinuate, Croudy ?” 

“¢ Sinuate—what’s that ?” 

‘*T mean, what would you infer when you 
talk of witches? I have some strange doubts 
about these dogs myself.” 

‘*Can you keep a secret ?” 

‘Yes, if it is worth keeping.” 

‘* At ony rate, swear that if ever you do tell 
it, it is not to be in English. Gale, I hae the 
maist wonderfu’ story to tell ye that ever hap- 
pened sin Nimrod first gaed out to the hunting 
wi’ a bull-dog an’ a pouchfu’ o’ stanes. Ye see, 
yesterday at morn, when the hunt began, I*tlamb 
up into the Eildon tree, an’ haid mysel’ amang 
the very thickest o’ its leaves, where I could see 
every thing, but naething could see me. I saw 
the twa white hounds a’ the gate, but nae ap- 
pearance of a deer; an’ aye they came nearer 
an’ nearer to me, till at last lsawa bonny, braw, 








young lady, a’ clad i’ white, about a hunder 
paces frae me, an’ she was aye looking back an’ 
rinning as gin she wantit to be at the Eildon 
tree. When she saw the hounds comin on hard 
behind her, she cried out ; but they soon o’ertook 
her, threw her down, an’ tore her, an’ worried 
her; an’ I heard her makin’ a noise as gin she 
had been laughin’ ae while an singin’ another, 
an’ O, I thought her sang was sweet: it was 
something about the fairies. Weel, this scene, 
sae contrair to a’ nature, didna end here, for I 
heard the tae dog sayin’ to the tither, in plain 
language—‘ Wha’s this has been the deer to- 
day?’ An’ it answered again an’ said, ‘ Lady 
Marrion of Coomsley, ye may see by her goud 
rings; she is the twenty-third, and our task will 
soon be dune.’ 
‘Sister, read me my riddle,’ said the first. 
‘I ate my love an’ I drank my love, 
An’ my love she gae me light; 


An’ the heart o’ the deer may lie right near 
Where it lay yesternight.’ 


‘Ha! that’s nae riddle!’ said the other; ‘little 
does some wat what they’re to eat an’ what 
they’re to drink the night! Can ye tell me, 
sister, if the wicked deed will be done? Will 
the king die to-night?’ 

‘The poison’s distill'd, and the man is won, 
And to-night I fear it will be done. 

Hush !—hush!—we are heard an’ seen : 
Wae be to the ears, and wae be to the een!’ 

‘‘An’ wi’ that, they rowed themsels on the 
bonny corpse; and when I lookit again, there 
was a fine, plump, bausined roe-deer lying, an’ 
the blude streamin’ frae her side; an’ down 
comes the king an’ his men, an’ took her away 
hame to their supper.”’ 

‘*Croudy, of all the tales I ever heard, that 
is the most improbable and unnatural! But it 
is too singular anf out of the common course of 
nature for you to have framed it; and besides, 
I never knew you to tell a manifest lie—are you 
certain that you did not dream it?” 

‘‘How could I dream on the top of a tree? 
Ye may either believe it or no, as ye like—it’s a’ 
true.” 

‘*T was sure there was something more than 
ordinary about these dogs; but what to make of 
your story 1 know not. Saint Waldave be our 
shield! Do you think the king and his nobles 
have been feasting upon changed human crea- 
tures all this while? There is something in the 
whole business so revolting to human nature, & 
man cannot think of it! It seems, too, that 
there is a plot against the life of the king—what 
shall we do in this? The fairies have again 
been seen at the Eildon tree, that is certain; 
and it is said some young people are missing.” 

‘«They’ll soon hae us a’ thegither—I like that 
way 0’ turnin’ fock into deer an’ raes, and wor- 
rying them, warst ava—Mumps, lad, how wad 
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ye like to be turned into a deer, an’ worried an’ 
eaten ?—Aigh, man! ye wed like it ill! I think 
I see how ye wad lay yoursel out for fear—ha! 
ha! I wad like to see ye get a bit hunt, man, if 
I thought ye wad win away wi’ the life—I wad 
like to see ye streek yourself for ance.” 


‘¢] wonder, Croudy, after seeing such a sight | 


as you have just now described, that you can 
descend from that to speak such nonsense.”’ - 

“Tongues maun wag—an’ when they gang 
it’s no for naething—it’s a queer thing speaking! 
Mumps, ye can. speak nane, man—it’s no for 
want of a tongue, I’m sure.” 

‘‘ Let us consider what’s to be done—the king 
should be warned.” 

‘‘] dinna see what’s to hinder you to speak, 
Mumps, as weel as ony white beagle i’ the 
country.” 

‘‘T have it—I will go home directly and tell 
pretty Pery—she will apprize the abbot, and we 


Croudy went away laughing till his eyes 
blinded with tears, and laying on the ground 
with his stick, ‘1 watna what I’ll do now,” said 
he to himself, ‘little impudent thing that she is! 
She’s eneugh to pit a body mad !—Mumps—O, 
man, ye’re an unfarrant beast !—Three kisses 
at the Moss Thorn !—I wish I had this meeting 
by!—Mumps, I never saw sic an unfeasible 


| creature as you, man, when ane thinks about a 


bonny woman—a woman !—What is a woman ?— 
Let me see!—’Tis no easy to ken!—But I ken 
this—that a ewe lamb is a far nicer, bonnier, 
sweeter, innocenter, little creature than a toop 
lamb.” 

Precisely while this was going on at Eildon- 


Hall, there were two ladies met hurriedly on the 


Abbey Walk. 


shall have the two hounds, Mooly and Scratch, | 


burnt at the stake to-morrow.” 

‘You tell Pery? No; that will never do; 
for you will speak English—that tale winna tell 
in English ; for the twa witches, or fairies, or 


speak that language themsels—sin’ the thing is 
to be tauld, I’ll rather tell Pery mysel, if it is 
the same thing to you.” , 

This Pery was a young volatile maiden at 
Eildon Hall, who was over head and ears in love 
with Gale. She would have given the whole 
world for him; and in order to tease him some- 
what, she had taken a whim of pretending to 
be in love with Croudy. Croudy hated all the 
women, and more particularly Pery, who had 


been the plague of his life; but of late he had — 


heard some exaggerated accounts of the kind 
sentiments of her heart respecting him, which 
had wonderfully altered Croudy, although he 
still kept up as well as he could the pretence of 
disliking the sex. He went to Pery that evening 
as she was gathering in some clothes from the 
bushes, and desired her, with a most important 
face, to meet him at the Moss Thorn in half an 
hour, for he had something to tell her that would 
surprise her. 

‘** Indeed, and that I will with all my heart, 
Croudy,” said she; ‘‘how glad I am that I have 
got you this length! I can guess what your 
secret will be.” ‘* Ye can do nae sic thing,” 
said Croudy, ‘‘nor nae woman that ever was 
born.” «Jil wager three kisses with you, 
Croudy, at the Old Moss Thorn, that I do,” re- 
turned she. ‘It’s a queer creature a woman,” 
said Croudy—‘“ very bonny creature though !” 
“Well, Croudy, V’ll meet you at the Moss 
Thorn,” said Pery, ‘(and pay you your wager 
too, provided you have either spirit to ask, or 
accept of it when offered.” 


what we are to do?” 
night,” said the other. 


No one knew who they were, or 
whence they came, but they were lovely beyond 
expression, although their eyes manifested a 
kind of wild instability. 

** Sister,” said the one, ‘‘ haste and tell me 
‘‘There is much to do to- 

‘That clown who saw 
us, and heard us speak, will blab the news; and 


| then think what the consequences may be! He 
changed fock, or whatever they may be, didna | 


must be silenced, and that instantly.” ‘And 
tell me,” said the first, ‘‘ is the plot against the 
king’s life to be putin execution to-night?” ‘I 
fear it is,” answered the other; ‘‘ and the abbot, 
his own kinsman, is init.”’ ‘ Alas, sister, what 
shall we do? Give me Philamy’s rod, and trust 
the clown to me. But do you make all possible 


haste, and find your way into the banquet hall, 


and be sure to remain there in spite of all oppo- 
sition.” 

The two sisters parted; and she that got the 
wand from the other repaired straight to the 
Moss Thorn, where honest Croudy, and his dog 
Mumps, were lying, at a little distance from 
each other; the one very busy biting for fleas, 
that he supposed had mode a lodgment among 
his rough matted hair, and the other conversing 
with himself about the properties of women, 
fairies, and witches. All of a sudden he beheld 
this beautiful angelic creature coming toward 
him, which made his heart thrill within him. 
| «Saint Mary be my guide !” exclaimed Croudy 
to himself; ‘‘ saw ever ony body the like o’ yon? 

I declare Pery has dressed hersel like a princess 
to come an’ speak to me!—An’ to think o’ me 
kissing a creature like yon! I maun to do it, 
| too, or el-e 1 ll never hear the end o’t. Och! 
what will I do!—I’ll lie down an’ pretend to be 
sleepin.” 
| Croudy drew his plaid up over his face, 
‘stretched out his limbs, and snored as in a pro- 
found sleep. The fair lady came up, gave him 
three strokes with her wand, and uttered certain 
words at every stroke; and, lo! the whole mor- 
| tal frame of Croudy was in five seconds changed 
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into that of a huge bristly boar! The transfor- 
mation was brought about so suddenly, and 
Mumps was so much engaged, that he never 
once noticed, in the sligetest degree, till all was 
over, and the lady had withdrawn. Let any 


man judge of the honest colley’s astonishment, 
when, instead of his master, he beheld the boar | 


standing hanging his ears, and shaking his head 
at him. He betook himself to immediate flight, 
and ran toward the house faster than ever he 
ran in his life, yelping all the way for perfect 
fright. Croudy was very little better himself. 
At first he supposed that he was in a dream, and 
stood a long time considering of it, in hopes the 


fantasy would go off; but on seeing the con- | 


sternation of Mumps, he looked first to the one 
side, and then to the other, and perceiving his 
great bristly sides and limbs, he was seized with 
indescribable terror, and fled at full speed. It 
is well known what a ridiculous figure a hog 


makes at any time when frightened, and exert- | 
ing itself to escape from the supposed danger— 


there is not any thing so calculated to make one 
laugh—his stupid apprehension of some ap- 
proaching mischief—the way that he fixes his 
head and listens—gives a grunt like the crack 


one who has witnessed such a scene, will ac- 
knowledge, that itisa masterpiece of the ludic: ous. 


country, and the maidens were engaged in milk- 
ing them, singing the while in full chorus, when 
down comes this unearthly boar into the loan, 
all fatigued as he was, gaping and running on 
without stop or stay. The kine soon perceived 
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Pery knew nothing about the matter; but 
actually went up, with a heart as light as a 
feather, to have some sport with Croudy at the 
Old Thorn; and when she found that he was not 
there, she laughed and went home again, saying 
to herself, that she knew he durst not stand such 
an encounter. 

The poor boar arose from his furrow in the 
midst of the field of corn, as soon as it was day- 
light next morning, and with a heavy and forlorn 
heart went away back to the Old Moss Thorn, 
in the hopes that the cruel Pery would seek him 
there and undo the enchantment. When he 
came, he discovered honest Mumps lying on the 
very spot where he had last seen his master in 
his natural shape. He was somewhat alarmed 
when he saw the boar coming slowly toward him, 
and began first to look over one shoulder, and 
then over the other, as if meditating an escape; 
but, seeing that it came grunting in such a 
peaceable and friendly manner, Mumps ventured 
to await the issue, and by the time the monster 


approached within twenty paces of him, this 
_ faithful animal went cowering away to meet him, 
_ prostrated himself at the boar’s feet, and showed 


_ every symptom of obedience and affection. The 
of a musket, and breaks away again. Every | 


boar, in return, patted him with his cloven hoof, 
and stroked him with his bristly cheek. Matters 


were soon made up—thenceforward they were 
Squire Fisher, of Dernaway Tower, had a. 


large herd of cows—they were all standing in , 
the loan, as the milking-green is called in that 


inseparable. 

He went down to Hildon-Hall, with the faith- 
ful Mumps walking close by his side—tried to 
work his way into the laundry, but being re- 
pulsed, he waited with patience about the doors 


_for an opportunity to present himself before 


that there was something superhuman about the | 
creature, for even the most dull of animals have | 


much quicker perceptions than mankind in these | 


matters; and in one moment they broke all to 


milk, maidens, and all together. It was a most 
dismal scene! The girls went home with the 
rueful tidings, that a mad boar had come into 
loan, and bitten the whole herd, which was all 
run off mad, along with the furious and dread- 


ful animal. The dogs were instantly closed in| 


for fear of further danger to the country; and 


Pery. She came out at length, and went away 
singing to the well. The boar followed, uttering 
the most melancholy sounds that ever issued 
from the chest of distressed animal. Pery could 
not help noticing him a little. ‘‘ What strange 


_animal can this be?” said she to herself; but 
the gate as they had been mad, overturning the | 


perceiving that Mumps too was following her, 

her attention was soon directed solely to him. 
‘¢Come in, Mumps,” said she, ‘‘ and you shall 

have your breakfast for the sake of him you 


belonged to, whatever is become of him, poor 
_ fellow !” 


The boar ran forward, and kneeled at her 
feet moaning, on which she kicked him, and 


all the men of the village armed themselves, and | drove him away, saying, ‘*What does the vile 
sallied out to surround and destroy this out- | beast want with me? Mumps, come you in and 


rageous monster. 
It chanced, however, that the boar in his pro- 


get some meat, honest brute.” 
At length the master of Eildon had the boar 


gress ran into a large field of strong standing cried at the church-door, and at the cross of 


corn, which so impeded his course that he fell 
down breathless, and quite exhausted; and thus 


he lay stretched at full length, panting in a fur- | 


| 


Melrose, and as no one appeared to claim him, 
he put him up for slaughter. 
But to return from this necessary digression. 


row, while all the men of the country were run- , The king and his nobles had a banquet in the 
ning round and round him, every one with a! Abbey that night on which Croudy was changed, 
sword, spear, or fork, ready torun into his body. and it was agreed by all present, that the venison 
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that of any other part of the kingdom. The 
king appeared thoughtful and absent during the 
whole of the evening; and at mass, it was ob- 
served that he was more fervent in his devotions 
than ever he was wont to be. The words of the 
old mysterious stranger—his sudden disappear- 
ance—the rumors of fairies and witchcrafts that 
were abroad, together with another vision which 
he had seen, but not yet disclosed, preyed upon | 








of the roe-deer of Eildon exceeded in quality | his mind, as it was little wonder they should, 


and made him apprehend that every step he took 
was on enchanted ground. The hound, Mooly, 
had slipt into the banquet-hall at the the time of 
Vespers, and neither soothing, threatening, nor 
the lash, would drive her hence. She clung to 
the king’s foot until he took pity on her, and 
said, ‘*Cease, and let the poor animal stay, 
since she insists on it.” 

[ Conclusion in our next. 
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AUNT PATSEY’S IRON CHEST. 





BY MRS. F. J. BURGE SMITH, 





One foot square, of heavy metal, double-locked 
and secured from intrusive eyes in the depths of a 
mammoth clothing trunk, the outside occasionally 
met my longing gaze, when intrusted with some 
errand to the secret receptacle. 

I had inherited my euphonious name from 
Aunt ‘* Patsey,” and certainly must be justified 
in the conclusion, that this alone entitled me to 
a richer and more tangible patrimony. 

Being orphaned at the early age of twelve, I 
had been taken to the embrace of this aunt’s 
maidenly heart, and to the shelter of her solitary 
home. 

Fronting a retired street, the cottage of my 
relative stood, unpretending and humble amid 
the lofty mansions of more ambitious neighbors. 

The little court-yard was redolent of shrubs 
and flowers, and luxuriant vines clambered up 
the veranda, falling in graceful beauty over the 
trellis-work, and screening us from public gaze, 
as we sat plying the busy needle, or reading in 
our pleasant retreat. 

The garden in the rear, was thickly studded 
with ancient trees, whose venerable branches 
locked and interlocked, forming an almost im- 
pervious shade, and giving an aspect of religious 
solemnity to the place. 

Not a blossom ever flourished in this sunless 
spot, which was in such singular contrast to the 
brightness of the front court; yet thither my 
childish feet the oftener wandered, for the very 
sombreness that allied itself to my bereaved 
soul. 

There was but little affinity between me and 
my silent, reserved connection, and the solitude 
of nature spoke sweeter things to my spirit than 
all the intercourse of years with my maiden 
aunt, whose inflexibility, and independence had 
nothing in common with my yearning, earnest 
heart. 

Now and then a gleam of sympathy would 


long for more frequent and deeper revelations of 
her inner feelings, and at such times, I could 
have loved the face generally so severe and for- 
bidding; but so instantly were these betrayals 
of a lingering warmth in the old heart, checked 
and repressed, that I had no encouragement to 
throw my youthful ardor upon the decaying 
embers, and so they smouldered away, and my 
nature grew dreamy and sad in the contempla- 
tion of their dimness. 

’T was a dull life to lead in the lonesome cot- 
tage, and endurable only for the hope suggested 
by the Iron Chest. 

Aunt Patsey had frequent and alarming 
attacks of illness, that threatened a speedy 
termination to her earthly being, and at such 
times—grateful for my attention and care, she 
would say with a meaning emphasis—‘‘ Never 
mind the trouble, Patsey dear, you are a good 
child to your old aunt ; but you shall be rewarded 
when I die. All that I have is yours, and with 
prudence and economy, it will preserve you from 
labor and dependence.” 

The small interest, from a few shares of bank 
stock, that went to provide for our frugal neces- 
sities, and the diminutive house, with its meagre 
furniture, would have offered no inducement 
sufficient to hold me captive in that dreary 
prison, and I am sorry to say, that love had no 
place in the motive that actuated my devotion to 
my feeble relative; but the vision of an untold 
treasure, hoarded up in the mysterious chest, 
resigned me to my present gloom and weariness, 
and many a castle of future grandeur and plenty, 
grew out of my secret hopes and cogitations. 

At last, Aunt Patsey’s hour had come. Must 
I confess it—it brought little sadness to me, 
save as it recalled a darker visitation that had 
left me fatherless and motherless. 

Summoning me to her bedside, she put into 
my hands the key to her ‘‘strong box,” (as she 





illumine her pale, fixed features, and make me 
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termed my great talisman) and blessing me, with 
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more emotion than I had supposed her capable 
of possessing, she passed beyond the veil that 
separates us from the spirits of the departed. 

The neighbors, who watched with me her exit 
from this mortal state, gave me credit for a deep 
grief, as remorseful tears welled up from my 
soul, and freely overflowed upon the cold re- 
mains; and many were the condolences of friends, 
as they ministered to my seeming sorrow. 

Perhaps it was strange that the image of my 
dead aunt, awakened within me no more feeling 
than her living, yet cold statue had done? It 
may be that there are souls warmed by the 
frigidity of a corpse, whose breathing presence 
had no power to quicken their heart-blood. Such 
was notmine. My dead relative was tome the same 
stern, rigid object, as had so long time moved 
automaton-like about my pathway, congealing 
all the fresh springs of my being—the only 
thought that touched me now, was that I had 
coveted her treasure, and was in that sense her 
murderer—so does the secret sinful motive swell 
into significance, in the presence of an unseared 
and accusing conscience. The wealth of worlds 
would not have compensated for the pangs 
occasioned by this one brooding reflection, and 
it was with somewhat of relief, that I discovered 
in the contents of the long desired treasure, 
only an old-fashioned toilet-cushion, that had 
been an heir-loom in my aunt’s family—besides 
the will that gave into my possession the little 
property of my departed relative. 

How gladly would | have quit the dwelling— 
made still more gloomy by the ghostly presence 
of the departed—but for a clause in the will, 
that obliged me to keep to my present quarters 
or forfeit the property, and a morbid inactivity 
that rendered me wholly averse to the effort of 
getting my own living. Yielding, therefore, to 
the force of circumstances, I relinquished all 
thought of leaving the cottage, and determining 
to make my home as cheerful as possible, I 
pressed my young and widowed cousin Kate, 
with her little Walter, to have pity upon my 
loneliness, and share my humble abode. 

The offer was accepted with the same glad 
cordiality as prompted it, and my sweet com- 
panion, and the prattling cbild, soon -quite 
changed the aspect of things, so that my hitherto 
sombre domicile, became sunny and bright as 
sympathy and love, and innocence could make it. 
Kate, though somewhat subdued from her 
original sprightliness, by her late severe grief, 
had attained to a calm resignation; and her 
winning, gentle ways brought a heavenly peace 
to the house, and Walter’s merry, gleeful voice 
precluded all sadness and gloom, 

He was a destructive little fellow of two years 
old, and kept us busy watching his mischievous 
inclinations—nothing escaped him—the books 





were despoiled of their leaves; the furniture 

was bruised and battered with poker and tongs, 

and even the poor cat went limping about the 

house, licking her paws in an aggrieved sort of 
way, and shying under chairs and tables to elude 

the inexorable youngster; but the very freedom, 

so opposed to a former irksome restraint, had 

its charms, and I was most happy to allow 

Master Walter universal sway. 

Not alone into the house did the sunshine 
penetrate; the solitary garden came to have its 
peculiar radiance. Adjoining it, and separated 
from it only by a little wicket, were the domains 
of an old friend of my aunt. Recently her 
nephew—a young student in delicate health— 
had availed himself of this quiet village retreat, 
for the benefit of the pure air and a salutary 
rest from bis mental labors. 

An occasional meeting brought the desire for 
more intimate communings—and often at the 
twilight hour, when Kate was busy with little 
Walter, I would steal out’neath the deep shadow 
of the old trees, and listen, with a beating heart, 
for the click of the wicket-latch, and the coming 
of ‘* Angus Wort” to our pleasant tryst. 

He was sure to be there, with his deep eyes 
burning into my soul, and his warm heart breath- 
ing its fervor and blessing upon me. 

Oh! how overflowing with perfect bliss were 
those hallowed moments! And how strong was 
the bond, formed during those short and stolen 
interviews ! 

We were to be married! 

When? So soon as Angus could establish 
himself in his profession, and have a sure pros- 
pect for the maintenance of a family; this 
would have appeared discouragingly distant to 
our wistful eyes, but for the love that made all 
bright and beauteous between the hope and the 
fruition. 

Only at the parting moment, as Angus—so 
wan and pale—turned away to toil in the pent 
up city for the end of our earnest desires, did 
our hearts feel the vagueness and uncertainty of 
its attainment. Twice did he come back from 
the wicket, to whisper the words of hope and 
cheer, that seemed now as a mockery to my 
stricken soul—then I stretched out my arms in 
the dimness alone—he was gone. 

Very often I heard from him, laboring assidu- 
ously, that he might come to claim his bride— 
then there would be intervals of silence, and I 
felt how ill he had been, when his fluttering hand 
renewed his letters to me. 

A year of fluctuation passed—hope and fear, 
hope and fear—the former, predominating s0 
long as Angus was able to be in his office and 
make a feint of health—the latter uppermost, 
when, despite all efforts to keep up, his strength 
gave way, leaving him powerless to strive. 
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Trouble never comes alone; through some 
mismanagement the bank that held all my avail- 
able means failed, making it necessary for me to 
find some immediate way to live. 

Kate and I were together in the little parlor 
for the last time, before leaving it to its new 
occupants. We had rented the house and furni- 
ture to strangers, and we ourselves, were to open 
a school in a neighboring town, where my 
sweet cousin had many devoted and efficient 
friends. 

The anticipation would not have been so very 
dark to me, but for the thought of leaving Angus 
in his weakness. Forced to give up all idea of 
pursuing his profession, as the only chance of 
his restoration to health, he was once more a 
resident in the little cottage adjoining my home. 
Day after day my arm had supported him in his 
feeble round of the shady grounds, and his step 
had grown firmer and his voice stronger, as the 
ministry of a true and earnest love attended 
him. My tears flowed fast at thought of relin- 
quishing this sweetest and holiest of all my 
duties to another, and, for the moment, despite 
Kate’s presence, I abandoned myself to a pas- 
sionate outburst of grief. 

By and by the flood-gates were closed, and I 
betook myself, with some degree of calmness, 
to overlooking my papers, previous to deposit- 
ing the strong box with an old friend for safe 
keeping. 

How many sombre recollections crowded 
upon me as I raised the lid of the iron chest, 
and caught sight of the ‘‘testament” that had made 
me the possessor of so meagre an inheritance. 

All the bright, but fleeting dreams of a former 
day, recurred to my now desponding mind, 
making the present darkness still more real and 
intense. 





was passing around me, until Kate’s voice 
startled me from my wanderings. 

‘*Oh, Passy!” said she, using little Walter’s 
accustomed abbreviation, ‘‘ what shall be done 
to the naughty boy? Auntie’s pincushion is all 
spoiled!” 

Looking up, I perceived the cunning fellow 
seated on the floor, at a short distance from me, 
with the wonderful, but dilapidated, heir-loom 
on his lap. He had reached the scissors, and 
made sad havoc with the old-fashioned em- 
broidery, cutting through the stiff flowers, and 
pulling at the floss until there was neither form 
nor comeliness left. Having finished with the 
fanciful part, he was proceeding to pull forth 
the stuffing, when the return of his mother— 
who had for awhile left the room—arrested his 
progress. For a*moment I was vexed at the 
sacrilegious little imp, then, as my eye fell upon 
a bit of paper which he had abstracted, and still 
held between his thumb and finger, I suddenly 
canght him up, and smothering him with kisses, 
danced around the room with him in such wild 
glee, that Kate’s face was expressive of strange 
alarm, as if she felt that my reason was shattered. 

Such a singular transition from the deepest 
depression to the most ecstatic joy! Nowonder 
Kate was troubled and anxious for her poor 
cousin’s mental state! 

‘*Was there ever such a love of a cushion 
though? And dear little Walter has done it all, 
bless his destruetive fingers!” said I, as bill af- 
ter bill came forth at my touch, more than 
realizing my fondest dreams. 

‘*We'll take back the lease of the cottage, 
Kate; and we'll tear down our school placards, 
and, Katie—oh, Katie!” and my heart beat 
fearfully, and I hid my face in my cousin’s neck 
as I spoke—‘‘ I—shall—be marrrid—to—Angus 


Lost in gloomy reverie I gave no heed to what ' Wort—next week.” 








TO A GLORIOUS WOMAN. 


Txov art so far above the world 
And all its puling fears, 

That I could deem each spirit tide 
Foamed o’er a thousand years. 

The deadliest hate, or avarice 
Of treasure or of love 

Might strive in vain thy glorious soul 
From its firm base to move. 


Yet all the Beautiful is thine, 
And Joyousness and Truth 

Thrill thee to merriment or bliss, 
As in thy tenderest youth. 





The spells which bind a slavish mind 
Fall off like rain from thee; 

Yet who so blest ’mid golden joys ? 
So glad in revelry? 


Go on, brave spirit! Yonder cloud, 
Which sails the starry sea, 

Is not so far from earth-born cares, 
So headlong or so free. 

Like it, thou gleamest in loveliness, 
Far from all idle pain, 

And even in death thy thoughts will flow 
O’er earth like ripening rain. 
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THE FIRES OF HOLY-HEAD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 


—_—-—— 


‘Tne fires of Holy-Head! . What a strange 
title for a story!” may perchance be the com- 
ment of some reader as he idly turns over 
these pages. For the satisfaction of such let 
me briefly explain! 

The shores of England are, as every one 
knows, very dangerous, along the Irish sea, and 
the light-houses here and there upon the coast 
insufficient to insure the safety of vessels ; there- 
fore the English admiralty who neglect nothing 
of such importance as this, have placed upon 
certain conspicuous points, fixed fires, or colored 
lanterns like those at Holy- Head. 

This last named spot being the scene of our 
story, we will leave to others the task of giving 
a more complete description of other light-houses 
established in England. 

The vessels which pass between Liverpool and 
Kingston, after coasting along the Isle of An- 
glesea, pass near Holy-Head. When the passage 
is made by day, and in good weather, it is a 
mere pleasure trip to the passengers: but when 
the trip is taken by night, the wind in the direc- 
tion north-north-west, and the waves dashing 
furiously against the vessel, it is a different 
matter. 

Like Mercutio, the captain becomes extremely 
serious. One of two things must be done: either 
he continues the journey, and then passengers 
and freight run the risk of being dashed in 
pieces upon the rocks of Holy-Head, or he 
utters sundry concise directions to the pilot, the 
result of which is that the whole party make an 
involuntary sojourn on the Isle of Man. 

Either of these alternatives is attended with 
serious inconveniences, therefore the admiralty 
have erected light-houses upon the coast between 
Anglesea and Holy-Head. The plan of these 
light-houses is this ; a dismasted vessel is moored 
within cannon shot from the shore; two colored 
lanterns are hung at the end of broken masts 
out in the sea. A watchman is charged with 
the duty of lighting these at night and during 
storms. Every week a boat is sent with food 
and fuel to this man, and with only this link to 
others of his kind and the world, he lives to 
protect others from danger. 

On the 15th of June, in the year 1851, at a 
quarter-past one, P. M., facing a strong south- 
easterly breeze, a personage enveloped in a 
rubber overcoat, his head protected by an oil 
skin cap, paced with long strides to and fro before 
the light-house of Holy-Head. 








Three Scotch terriers followed the man, their 
heads hung low and their whole mien expressive 
of fear. : 

The man was no other than James Turner, 
baronet. The dogs were named Yeoman, Snow- 
ball and Selkirk. The baronet had for a month 
past, sustained the office of keeper of the light- 
house with a salary of thirty pounds a year. 

Furthermore, James Turner was twenty-five 
years of age, with eyes of ultramarine hue, fair, 
or, as we might more properly describe it, ash- 
colored hair, and cheeks round and velvety as 
the peach of Orleans. No shadow of insanity, 
or even an impractical flight of imagination had 
ever disturbed the machinery of his brain, and 
had the idea occurred to him of making out 
his will, his conscience would fully have upheld 
him in using the accustomed formula: ‘sane in 
body and mind!” 

James was one of these unfortunate people, 
who always reach the wharf just in time to see 
the boat pass at full speed from the shore. Was 
he invited to dinner—he entered the moment the 
company were rising from the table. Did he go 
to a ball—it was always in time to see the ser- 
vants in the act of putting out the candles. 

The baronet had formerly as his nearest neigh- 
bor, Sir George Peebles, an accomplished gentle- 
man, who had recently taken up his residence in 
Anglesea with his young sister, Miss Mary 
Peebles, a pretty, blooming English girl. 

Sir George was a great hunter, an indefati- 
gableangler. The baronet was passionately fond 
of both pursuits; nothing more was needed to 
form the basis of a firm friendship. 

One evening when the baronet had quitted his 
excellent friends and retired to his home, he in- 
dulged in an unusually long and deep medita- 
tion, the chief heads of which might be arranged 
in this wise: that he was very wealthy, that his 
health was remarkably good, and that he was 
still quite good-looking. 

This train of thought having naturally led to 
the consideration that Miss Mary was not one 
whit behind him in these three particulars, he 
questioned with himself if the union of all 
these qualities would not prove an advantageous 
arrangement. 

James Turner drew out his watch, and by the 
faint light of the moon discovered that it was 
one o’clock, A. M., and decided that at this 
hour his friend George might not be well dis- 
posed to receive proposals for the hand of his 
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sister Mary in marriage. We ought to declare 
at the outset that this was no sudden impulse 
on the part of the sensible baronet; he had for 
two years been engaged in the consideration of 
this important question, and having finally made 
his decision, was unwilling to lose more time. 

Next morning as he was in the act of dressing 
with unusual care for the important occasion, 
the pilot of his yacht entered his chamber with 
the announcement that a shoal of sardines had 
been seen. 

‘‘ Does Sir George know it?” 

‘Yes, your honor.” 

‘He will join us then on the water. That is 
well!” said James to himself, ‘‘ for I can speak 
tohim of the matter with less embarrassment.” 

During the day, so great was his interest in 
the sardines, that he quite fergot his intention, 
and nothing was said about Miss Mary. Toward 
evening the fish took a direct line toward the 
gulf of Solway, and James imprudently followed 
them. Three whole days passed before the 
baronet reached home again. The first person 
he met on his return, was Sir George Peeble’s 
waiting man, who informed him that his master 
had just left the island, and had gone to Cumber- 
land, for the purpose of being present at the 
wedding of his sister and Sir Edward, son of the 
celebrated Major Hogson. 

The first impulse of the unfortunate James 
Turner, was to season his grog with a strong 
dose of Chlorhydrate of Morphine, that he might 
bury his love and his grief in the tomb of his 
ancestors; but, as the execution of this project 
was likely to be attended with some inconveni- 
ence, and being moreover the first suggestion of 
despair, James questioned with himself if a little 
delay in the decision of a matter of such moment, 
would not be advisable, and if, after all, he 
might not find in misanthrophy, a more dignified 
and enduring consolation. 

Satisfied with this last view of the case, James 
made for himself a sort of diving bell, by the 
aid of which he descended to surprising depths 
in the empire of cause and effect, and succeeded 
in bringing thence, as fruits of his research, 
these arguments: 

“If Major Hogson, the father of my rival had 
been killed in India, he never would have re- 
turned to Cumberland to marry, consequently 
this son would not have been in my way.” 

‘Why did not the natives kill Major Hogson ? 
Why has not Sir Edward had his head broken in 
& railway accident? Why did he never fight a 
duel and be killed 2” 

Once launched upon this new tide of thought, 
the baronet paused not. Circumstances were 
alone responsible for his misery; he resolved to 
live beyond the reach of circumstances, and, 
‘o attain this end, he solicited from the ad- 
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miralty the post of light-house keeper at Holy- 
Head. 

James had been particularly fortunate in the 
choice of his retreat. Crusoe himself was not 
more isolated on his island than was the baronet 
in his light-house. The days he passed in 
angling for sea-gulls; when night came he 
lighted the lanterns confided to his care, smoked 
and slept. 

Such were his daily occupations, unvaried, 
save when a violent storm broke upon the accus- 
tomed routine. At such times he would throw 
aside his book, and taking for a companion an 
immense bowl of punch, seat himself in his 
cabin and listen with pleasure to the moaning 
of the wind, the creaking of the timbers, the 
clanking of chains inthe hold. His imagination, 
which had acquired new vigor since his misfor- 
tunes, at such times excited by solitude, concen- 
tration of mind, and large draughts of the fiery 
beverage, would play sad pranks with the sensi- 
ble baronet. 

His name was no longer James Turner; he 
became the fearful demon of the phantom ship, 
and at his voice the invisible and mysterious 
inhabitants of the solitude commenced their in- 
fernal work. The rocks assumed the forms of 
monsters, plaintive voices called to him through 
the hatchways, bullets escaped from their cases 
and rolled like thunder over the bridge, and un- 
earthly figures floated before his eyes. 

It was the morning of the 15th of June, that 
the baronet, tipsy as old Falstaff, was trying to 
dissipate the clouds which enveloped his intel- 
lect by reading a scene in Mephistophiles. 

This employment was suddenly interrupted by 
two incidents: A small boat came in sight, and 
a rat appeared at the opening of the scuttle. 

Snowball, Yeoman, and Selkirk darted like 
lightning over the ladder, giving mad chase to 
the unfortunate rat. 

James followed his dogs to the bottom of the 
hold, with a lantern, intent on watching the 
murderous scene. 

Finding the rat strangled, James took it ten- 
derly with the tongs and stationed himself on 
the bridge, and paused for a moment in medita- 
tion of the deed he was about to commit, namely, 
to consign the body to the waves. 

He chanced to look up. What caused the poor 
baronet to start and color? 

Sir George, Miss Mary Peebles, and an un- 
known gentleman were approaching him. 

James stood motionless, opening his round 
eyes to their utmost capacity. 

‘Well, my friend, shouted Sir George, will 
you come and help us hoist our provision on 
shore? Our boat is moored behind you.” 

Not a word did Sir James reply. 

‘Why do you not speak to my brother ?”’ 
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asked the pretty young lady, tripping up to the 
baronet, but retreating in haste at sight of the 
rat at the end of the tongs, which Sir James 
still held outstretched. 

The young lord blushed till his face assumed 
the hue of a poppy in full bloom, and, with a 
violent jerk, threw the rat and tongs overboard. 
It was impossible to imagine a more ridiculous 
situation for a lover. 

One hope, faint though it was, sustained him. 
His friends may not have recognized him. 


Drawing his oilskin cap completely over his | 


eyes, and changing his voice: 

‘* You cannot go ashore,” said he; ‘ the laws 
forbid it. Get into your boat and be off!” 

“That order is perfectly just, but completely 
impossible,” said Sir George, advancing in his 
turn. 

‘Why so?” asked James, still disguising his 
voice. 

‘« Because the sea is rough, the wind against 
us, and, worse than all, we have broken our 
rudder.” 

James, forgetting his part at the moment, 
raised his head, and spoke in a louder tone of 
voice, to give force to his words. 

‘«Sir James Turner!” exclaimed the three 
visitors in a breath; and Sir George grasped his 
old friend’s hand cordially. 

‘¢ But what in the world are you doing here, 
neighbor?” said he, taking a full survey of the 
baronet, ‘‘and where did you find this Green- 
landish costume ?” 

‘Oh!’ stammered James, ‘‘ I went—that is 
to say I came—I am here for—I came to fish. 
You know I love angling. There are plenty of 
fish about here.” 

‘* Ah, indeed!” said Miss Mary, smiling. 

‘*Did you not speak of baggage to be put 
ashore?” said the baronet, striving to regain 
his composure. 

«¢ Yes, certainly, for we have not yet break- 
fasted. Ah, how thoughtless Il am! I forgot to 
introduce to you our friend Edward Hogson, our 
companion on this excursion.” 

James grew pale, and exchanged a very for- 
mal salutation with the gentleman. 

‘¢Come, George,” said he, leading the way to 
the ladder attached to the end of the bridge; I 
will help you to repair your boat.” 

‘*We will be greatly obliged to you,” said 
Sir George, as he turned to look at his boat. 
‘‘Great heavens!” he gasped, raising his hands 
and turning very white. 

‘*What is the matter?” exclaim his compa- 
nions, in alarm. 

‘**Our boat is nowhere to be seen!” 

‘* Nowhere to be seen!” repeated the baronet, 
following his friend, and taking a long look at 
the place it was seen in but half an hour before. 











‘‘Nowhere to be seen!” cchoed Miss Mary, 
falling half unconscious, through fear, into her 
brother’s arms. 

‘The rope must have been broken, and the 
tide has carried it away!” was Sir George’s dis- 
couraging suggestion. 

*“*Oh dear! oh dear! what will become of us? 
What shall we do?” Miss Mary cried, in accents 
of despair, the while wringing her pretty white 
hands. 

‘*You must ask that question of our friend 
Turner, my poor Mary; he alone is master of 
our destinies now. Speak, James, speak!’ 

‘¢The baronet remained in thoughtful silence 
a moment. 

‘‘ Answer me first one question, George!” 

** Speak !” 

‘* Have you always a good appetite ?” 

**Yes, certainly !”’ 

** And Mr. Hogson! is he as great an eater as 
you?” 

‘* Better, much better,” mildly suggested that 
gentleman. 

‘*Then,” continued James gravely, counting 
upon his fingers, in three days we must bid 
farewell to this world.” 

** James, | command you to explain yourself,” 
was Sir George’s imperious reply. 

‘*Willingly! I live alone at this light-house, 
and I eat very little, as you know—” 

*“* Well, well!” 

‘¢ A boat brings me my little provision once a 
week. Often I take but half, to prove to the 
admiralty that Iam a man of economy. It is 
now the 15th of the month; yesterday I received 
my supplies, which I offer to you joyfully, but I 
must forewarn you that until the 21st I do not 
expect more. It may be that, by extreme fru- 
gality and care, we can sustain life until the 
arrival of more provisions; even that is doubt- 
ful. I beg you to believe, Miss, that you are 
not included in this arrangement for fasting, for 
I assure you, I will not suffer you to be in need 
of any thing I can provide for your comfort. If, 
therefore, we die before the expiration of the 
fatal term, you will survive to relate to the ter- 
rified population the story of three brave gentle- 
men who perished from hunger at the light- 
house of Holy-Head.”’ 

‘¢ What a horrible fate !”’ exclaimed Sir George, 
stamping his foot with rage. 

‘‘Did you not tell me you had not break- 
fasted?” and the baronet offered his arm to 
Miss Mary. ‘* Permit me to conduct you to the 
dining-room.” 

Sir George and Edward counted their mouth- 
fuls and their sips of port; the baronet devoured 
half a chicken-pie and three bottles of Bordeaux- 
Lafitte, complaining meanwhile of want of ap- 
petite. 
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After breakfast the party ascended to the 
deck, to promenade and take the air. At the 
third turn, Mr. Hogson began to totter like a 
drunken man, and his poor heart beat to and 
fro in his breast like a hammer. Evident symp- 
toms of sea-sickness overpowered the poor man. 

A smile of triumph played on the baronet’s 
lips while he assisted Sir George in carrying his 
future brother-in-law to the hammock. 

James and Mary remained alone on the deck. 

‘‘ Miss,” began the baronet, casting a very 
loving look on the young girl, ‘‘I did not tell 
your brother the truth.”’ 

‘‘ How is that, Sir James? 

‘| have only at this moment, to give a signal 
which will be understood on shore, and a boat 
will come at once to receive my orders,” 

‘‘What motive could you have in thus de- 
ceiving him ?”’ 

‘‘T will tell you, Miss Mary; but I entreat 
you, in return for the confidence I repose in 





Edward had not set foot. outside his cabin, and 


maintained the strictest diet. 

But the store rapidly decreased, for the baro- 
net no longer eat, he devoured. 

On the fifth day, the clock struck the hour of 


| noon, and the baronet had not yet appeared. 


‘Sir James! Sir James! wake! rise! It is 
past the breakfast hour,” shouted Sir George 
through the hatchway. ‘ My sister and I are 
dying of hunger! Come, give us some break- 
fast !” 

‘* Who speaks of breakfast?” was Sir Jame’s 
cool answer. 

‘‘Why, my good friend, I tell you we are 
actually perishing for want of something to eat,’’ 

‘¢1 am sorry, my poor George, but you must 
renounce your hope of breakfast. There was 
still food for another day, but my dogs found 
their way to the closet, and there is not a mor- 
sel left.” 

‘¢ Misery! then we are doomed to die of famine, 


you, that you will be equally frank with me.” | horrible famine!” 
‘‘] promise that, Sir James.” | ‘Be calm, my friend! bear your lot likea 
‘*Then, Miss Mary—lI love you, and my only hero!” 
reason for burying myself alive in this place is, ‘No, no—it is too terrible! surely you must 
that the thought of seeing you married to an- have some means of averting this terrible event.” 





other drove me to madness.” | Do not imagine it.” 
“You love me, Sir James!” and Miss Mary | ‘‘ James, have you no way of saving us and 
blushed very prettily—‘ how long since, pray ?” | yourself?” 
‘Two whole years.” | ‘Perhaps so, but I do not intend to seek it.” 
‘* Why did you not ask my brother’s consent ‘* Why, villain?” 
then?” ‘+ Because I had rather die of hunger than see 


** Alas! it was even then, I feared, too late!” | Miss Mary sacrificed. Retract your promise to 
A faint sigh escaped the rosy lips. Sir Edward; I will give the signal and we shall 
‘You have promised to answer me frankly,’’ have abundance.” 


Sir James continued, with embarrassment, ‘‘do| ‘‘ What selfishness! I will never yield to it.”’ 
you love Mr. Hogson?” _ * As you please.” 
Mary cast down her eyes, and faintly mur-| ‘‘I will die if that is the alternative.” 


” 


mured the reply, ‘* Not much.” ‘«That is the alternative, 
‘*Who compels you to marry him then ?” with solemnity. 
‘‘No one, Sir James—my brother desires this ‘« My brother, my dear brother, I am suffering 


repeated James, 


union, and I obey him —that is all.”’ 

‘‘ And if I influence him to break the engage- 
ment, if | make a formal demand for your hand 
—what then?” 

‘“‘T shall obey him, and more cheerfully.” 

‘‘Ah, Miss, you shall be my wife!” exclaimed 
the happy suitor, as he pressed the young lady’s 


hand to his lips. ‘* You shall be my wife—I am 
sure of it.” 


from hunger. Take pity on your poor sister |” 

‘* And do you consent to marry this merciless 
tiger ?” 

«Yes, for I love him,” was Mary’s timid 
reply. 

‘‘That alters the case! Your hand, James, 
you are my brother.” 

‘« Are you in earnest ?” 

‘I give you my word as a gentleman—on one 


That same evening the baronet asked his | condition!” 
friend’s consent to his suit. ** Name it.” , 

‘‘Lam sorry to disappoint you, my dear sir,” ‘s That you give us some breakfast at once,” 
was the brother’s reply, ‘‘ but Sir Edward has James darted nimbly across the ship, and 
splendid hunting-grounds in Cumberland, and | placed his hand on a little iron knob. 
the affair is settled long ago.” ‘‘Hold your ears a moment, Miss Mary,” 

‘I understand!” was the brief reply of the | said he, pulling the rope to which the knob was 
unhappy lover. ' attached. 

During the two days succeeding no remark- ‘« Fire!’ Sir George shouted in terror. 
able incident took place on board. Sir The sound made the whole ship tremble. 
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‘* Horrors! what has happened now?” ques- 


tioned the faint voice of Edward Hogson, his 
head appearing suddenly at the scuttle. 
‘‘ Nothing, Sir Edward! Do not alarm your- 








self! I was only sounding my breakfast 
bell !” 

The signal summoned a boat and brought the 
breakfast. The marriage came off in due time. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF RACHEL, 


BY MADAME DE BARRERA. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


In the last number of Graham we spoke of a 
biography of the French actress, Rachel, which 
has just been published in England, as of one of 
the most remarkable books of the day. Know- 
ing that Rachel has always been one of the great 
centres of criticism with those who have been 
familiar not only with literature and art, but 
even with the mere fashionable gossip of late 
years, we welcomed with pleasure the first work 
of importance relative to her, and proposed to 
analyze it more in detail at the first opportunity. 
This labor of love has been spared us by one of 
the first critics of Europe; by the celebrated P. 
A. FrorEeNTINO, so well known to those familiar 
with Paris, as the translator of Dante, the bril- 
liant writer on art, and the real author (on dit) 
of the best chapters of Dumas. In a late num- 
ber of the Constitutionnel, Fiorentino devotes 
the first page of its feuilleton, or literary por- 
tion, to a review of the Memoirs in question— 
a fact equivalent of itself to a literary reputation 
had the author needed one. Her Annals of the 
Queens of Spain have, however, long familiar- 
ized the British and American public with her 
name. When it is borne in mind that the re- 
viewer had no personal knowledge of the author, 
(as we have been assured,) the following ex- 
tracts cannot fail to make a powerful impression 
as to the merit of the book: 

**It is some months since I wrote of Mulle. 
Rachel, whom we were about to lose, (and if I 
am guilty of the weakness of self quotation, it 
is because I am unavoidably compelled to do so, ) 
that I had hardly time to point out all the classic 
parts played by that indefatigable woman during 
the years, so amply filled, of her long and labo- 
rious career. Every one of these parts would 
require a long chapter by itself, an analysis and 
a detailed description; and that this would be 
the task and the honor of the future biographer 
of the great artist. 

‘¢ This prophetic programme, written in haste, 
and inspired by painful emotion, has been most 
faithfully and loyally fulfilled, not by a French 
writer, as one would have anticipated, but by a 
Spanish lady, who writes the language of Shak- 
speare and of Byron with as much energy, 
purity and elegance as she does her own. The 
Memoirs of Rachel are ‘the success,’ the ex- 
citement, the event of the season in London. 








People amuse themselves with it in parlors, they 
talk of it at clubs, they take it inte the country. 
lt is a real and truthful book, inspired by a vivid 
and very sincere love of dramatic art, singularly 
exempt from excessive flattery or envious de- 
preciation, full of fine analyses and ingenious 
remarks, presenting on every page those deli- 
cate shades of thought and of style only to be 
found in women, and that when they combine the 
taste of a De Stiiel with the imagination of De 
Sevigne. 

‘*Qur writer writes from a highly elevated 
stand-point, and with a sure and impartial 
glance. Step by step she follows the illustrious 
artist, from her first and feeble efforts to her 
great victories and brilliant, overwhelming tri- 
umphs. She devotes to every character pro- 
found studies and singular judgment; she ad- 
mires with vivid and sympathetic enthusiasm 
the glittering points of Rachel’s talent, her mar- 
velous powers of diction, of attitude and of ges- 
ture, her wonderful instinctive appreciation of 
antiquity, her penetration, her divination, if 1 
may so express it, her statuesque beauty, and 
the simplicity and grace of her arrangement of 
attributes. But she also sets forth with equal 
freedom those errors and imperfections against 
which even those gifted with the greatest genius 
have never been perfectly guarded. 

“‘T regret that [ cannot here quote the elo- 
quent passages in which the author points out 
with rare sagacity and extraordinary knowledge 
the want of success which attended Rachel, and 
most of her predecessors, in playing the part of 
Chiméne. Her analysis of this character is 4 
masterpiece of delicate and shrewd perception, 
of knowledge and of taste. Here the author 
stood on native ground; for no writer living is 
more familiar with its legends, its traditions, its 
romanceros and cancioneros; she knows by heart 
the minutest details of that chivalric and emi- 
nently national cyclus of poems celebrating the 
Cid Campeador—in short, no one but a woman, 
and that woman a Spaniard, could have ever 
fully comprehended and felt the heroic grandeur, 
the devouring and all containing passion, the 
proud devotion, and sublime, self-sacrificing 
spirit of a Chimene. 

‘In a word, we do not find in all these two 
volumes, filled as they are with brilliancy and 
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life, and interesting and heart winning reading, 
a single word which wounds our feelings, or one 
unjust observation. The book is neither a pane- 


gyrick nor a diatribe; itis a study impersonal 
as justice and calm as history.” 

We might have added much more from the 
review of Fiorentino, but the above will suffice; 
the more 80, as it all strikes us as being to the 
last word strictly and faithfully true. Our own 
motives in impressing so earnestly upon the 
minds of our readers the merits of the book are 
far from being merely literary. It may possibly 
be borne in mind, that in editing this magazine, 
we have omitted no opportunity to declare our 
conviction that women need only a proper edu- 
cation to develop mental talents equal in every 
respect to those of men. We believe that their 
intellects are capable of as vigorous development, 
that critical faculties as regards art, literature 
and life ‘may be placed on precisely the same 
footing as those of any men of genius, and that 
until this is generally done, they will occupy an 
anomalous and unjust position. When, there- 
fore, we see a book like this of Madadame de 
Barrera’s, written by a woman inspired with 
extraordinary critical judgment, rare erudition, 
delicate and refined feeling, and cosmopolite 
strength, we rejoice in it, for it is a new con- 
firmation of our hopes as regards education and 
our faith—our full, earnest faith—in the dignity 
and power of woman. 

We regret that some of the critical character- 
istic extracts, marked for reprint, do not come 
within the scope prescribed by our limits. In 
lieu of them, let the reader take the following 
masterly description of Rachel, and a short 
chapter setting forth the extraordinary influence 
which dramatic art at times exercises upon its 
devotees. 

‘Tt has been said that Rachel was not beau- 
tiful. Perhaps she was not to the eye that sees 
beauty but in certain conventional forms, in a 
certain color; but while none can pronounce 
her to have been plain, she possessed that higher 
degree of beauty imparted by the radiant light 
of genius illuminating the countenance. For 
such as delight in detailed accounts of each 
feature, we give them here, premising that de- 
scriptions never furnish an adequate idea of the 
effect of the whole upon the beholder. 

The head was perfectly shaped, rather small, 
rather broad, not high, and covered with dark 
chestnut hair, neither thick nor thin, but beau- 
tifully fine, soft, and silky. The brow, endowed 
with such extraordinary power of expression, 
was prominent and wide, but low; her eyebrows 
were exquisitely drawn; the eyes, the same 
color as the hair, were neither large nor small, 
but so deep set that they had the appearance of 











being intensely black: they were fringed with 
very long silky lashes. The mouth, neither 
large nor small, was filled with teeth all perfect 
and beautifully white; the under lip was long 
and thick, not suggestive of sulks, but of storms, 
and, though so defective in point of beauty, ex- 
tremely expressive. The nose was beautiful, 
the curve indicating the race very slightly in- 
clining the tip; but it was perfect in its propor- 
tions, with thin, transparent, veiny nostrils. 
The chin was small and pretty. The delicate 
little ear was compared by a soft-hearted bon 
vivant to an Ostend oyster, and lay close to the 
head. From the tip of the ear to the chin the 
face was a long oval. The skin was fair and 
extremely delicate. In size Rachel was rather 
above the middle height; her figure had the 
litheness, the grace, the flexibility of a reed, 
and, in repose, gave the impression of a very 
delicate constitution; but when she was acting 
an energetic part, the long, slight arms seemed 
to change to steel, so powerful was the charac- 
ter of inflexibility they presented. The hands, 
which were rather pretty, were objects of con- 
tinual care and solicitude with Mademoiselle 
Rachel; her feet might have served as models 
to a modern Praxiteles. The limbs were so well 
fastened on, the shoulders so graceful, that the 
thinness of the figure was hardly noticed. The 
peculiar shape of the chest, however, almost 
amounted to a deformity: the breast-bone was 
like a fowl’s, bony, projecting sharply, ungrace- 
ful to the eye. The defect was not at all per- 
ceptible either in theatrical costume or ordinary 
dress; the folds of the peplum and tunic in the 
first quite concealed it, and the skill of the dress- 
maker in the latter was no less successful. 

The above attempt to describe features whose 
peculiar merit was in their great power of 
expression, in their wonderful delineations of 
the passions, must prove very unsatisfactory. 
The only description that can convey any idea 
of the inimitable jeu de physionomie of that elo- 
quent face, is the exhortation of Henry V. to 
his soldiers—an exhortation she had never read, 
but which nature had taught her to obey to the 
letter : 

“ Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostrils wide; 


Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height.” 


All this the features of Mademoiselle Rachel 
were eminently fitted to convey. She had also, 
with that intuitive knowledge that sometimes 
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takes. the place of study, followed the excellent 
advice of Hamlet to the players, and marred 
with rant and scream none of the effects pro- 
duced by her countenance. Few actors have, 
like her, made silence often more eloquent than 
words. Few have so well understood that ex- 
cessive grief is never expressed by violent action; 
that deep reflection precludes it altogether ; that 
indignation, contempt, pride, menace, concen- 
trated rage, are shown in the countenance rather 
than in the motions. A look contains more ter- 
ror than the frantic stride; the often ludicrous 
gestures that ‘‘ please the vulgar, make the critic 
laugh.” The ancients, who acted under a mask, 
coul) have no idea of the advantages derived 
from the system adopted by the moderns. 
THE DRAMA BEHIND THE MASK. 

It is not unfrequently the case that reality, 
more poignant than the most highly-wrought 
fiction, is concealed beneath the tragic mask. 
The stage is then the arena of gladiators who 
peril far more than the combatants in the Ro- 
man circus, for the latter periled life only; the 
modern gladiator stakes the Divine ray, the God- 
given torch—his reason. At times the uncon- 
scious judges who have come to while away an 
hour, to see how far and how well humanity can 
be mimicked in its wildest and most terrific 
moods, how nicely the unnatural may be made 
to look natural, how closely fiction can be made 
to resemble truth; at times these indifferent 
spectators, eager only to get the worth of their 
money, and ready to cavil on a word and harp 
on a gesture, little deem that before their eyes 
another anda far more fatal drama is being per- 
formed. But there are other instances when 
the secret has ceased to be one; when the 
knowledge of the terrific stake to be played has 
been made an incentive to increase the interest; 
when the life, the death, or madness of a fellow- 
creature, his fearful struggle, his last. agony, 
his despairing effort to rekindle the expiring 
ray, are used as attractive items in the play- 
bill; when the victim himself makes a specula- 
tion of his tortures, sanctions this fearful expo- 
sure of the most pitiful bereavement that can 
afflict a God-forsaken creature, and counts in 
anticipation the gains. 

Ay, all are bidden to the harrowing fée, all 
respond eagerly to the summons, for the spec- 
tacle is to be no common one—a remnant of 
humanity, wearing still the outer semblance of 
& man, while all within is vacancy; a being all 
once knew so well, who knows himself no longer ; 
whose friends, whose children, whose very name 
are effaced from the tablet of his blurred and 
blotted memory. Yet this name he has forgot- 
ten was once, to thousands of his admirers, sug- 
gestive of no sadness. At its mention the merry 








laugh and droll jest again resounded in the ear, 
melancholy took flight, wit and humor reigned 
omnipotent. 

This shattered idol, this defaced relic of the 
past, has intervals when light pierces the dark- 
ness; when dethroned reason for a brief space 
resumes her sway; when he fathoms the abyss 
into which he has fallen; when he is conscious 
of what is, remembers what was, and, worst of 
all, knows what must be again—in a day—in an 
hour—anon—even, perhaps, while he thinks of 
it. And this unfortunate has bethought himself 
that another such gleam of intelligence may be 
taken advantage of to secure to the rayless night 
of his old age physical comforts that money 
alone can procure. He has but an hour, an un- 
certain, fleeting hour; he will sell it to the 
world for bread. Yesterday he was nameless, 
to-morrow he will again be so, but to-night he 
will give the public the personification of the 
wittiest, most sarcastic, most brilliant and fasci- 
nating of his characters. Ay, he is right, 
too, in his anticipation of _ pecuniary success. 
The alms the cold charity of the world have 
grudged his misfortune will be willingly paid 
as the reward of this gratification of morbid 
curiosity. 

In the early part of January, Mademoiselle 
Rachel acted for the benefit of Monrose, one of 
the best Figaros the boards had ever known. 
Poor Monrose had been indebted to his success 
in Beaumarchais’s play to a constant study of it 
that had had the most fatal result—insanity. 
He did not play the part; he had identified bim- 
self with it, on the stage and off of it; at table. 
waking and sleeping, he was in his réle. This 
constant absorption of the author’s creation 
produced a strange phenomenon: - the actor 
could no longer lay down the fictitious part, and 
be himself; the character, like the robe of the 
centaur, clung to him, and would not be torn 
away. He had forgotten his name, but he im- 
mediately answered to that of Figaro. In con- 
versation he was absent, and appeared neither 
to hear nor understand; but a quotation from 
the ‘Barbier’ brought forth a prompt, an 
animated answer, the droll gesture, the conta- 
gious laugh. He had forgotten his own exist- 
ence, he had not forgotten a line of the play! 

We have said that the unfortunate actor had 
determined, in a lucid interval, to take advantage 
of the next one to come again before the public, 
and endeavor to earn during that respite where- 
with to supply himself with the comforts his 
helpless condition required. The house was 


crowded; the anxiety of spectators and actors 
may be readily conceived; the sight was terrible, 
the trial exciting in the highest degree. All, 
conscious of the truth, dreaded at each word, at 
each gesture, a return of the fatal malady ; nay, 
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doubted whether it had not returned and was 
not lurking beneath the apparent calm. The 
Rosine and the Almavivas of the evening were 
under the influence of a terror they could 
scarcely disguise. The object of all this alarm 
seemed to seek, by his off hand, easy grace, his 
brilliant sallies and his smiling looks, to reas- 
sure them. There are in the réle of Figaro 
passages but too allusive to his unhappy state, 
and every heart beat with terror as the doomed 
man uttered the three words at the conclusion 
of the third act: ‘Jl est fou! Il est fou! Il est 
fou!” And here, and here only, did Monrose 
himself seem to allow that he was aware of the 
truth. He uttered the sentence each time with 
increased vehemence, and with an expression of 
the most poignant grief. Even Mademoiselle 
Rachel, who that evening played her best char- 
acter, one with which she was most familiar, 
actually lost her memory twice during the per- 
formance. 

When Monrose entered, a thunder of applause 
welcomed him, and it would have been renewed 
much oftener had not the fear of exciting him 
too much counseled calmer tones of approbation. 
He surpassed his former self. It seemed im- 
possible that the fine intellect, so quick at com- 
prehending all the wit of the author, so readily 
interpreting it, should be doomed to utter dark- 
ness again; and, most terrible of all, that gay, 
laughing, charming spirit, knew his doom. The 
geueral impression, notwithstanding the wit and 
humor of the play, could not but be sad; the 
more gay and merry seemed the actor, the 
greater was the regret at losing him again. The 
farewell of the public produced a sum of 18,000 
francs. The intelligent physician of the asylum, 
Doctor Blanche, remained behind the scenes, 
comforting and encouraging him between the 
acts, but himself paler and far more anxious 
than the brilliant Figaro. 

Another sad instance of the faculty of assimi- 
lation, carried so far that the unfortunate mimic 
has lost his own being, and adopted that of his 
model, occurred some years previous to the case 
of Monrose. Insanity was the stage theme then 
in vogue, as blindness has been the recent one. 
Humanity, not content with the painful realities 
that afflict it, takes'a strange delight in repro- 
ducing their semblance. 

The actress who was to play the part of the 
stricken heroine, on the boards of one of the 
second class theatres of the Boulevards, was a 
young, delicate, and pretty girl, gifted with an 
organization far too sensitive and nervous to 
bear with impunity the. terrible working up 
necessary for the personification of the réle, 
Called upon to simulate madness—that is, the 





annihilation of the noblest of God’s gifts—to 
‘‘disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage,” 
distort her features, and go through all the fear- 


| ful mimicry of that most fearful of all diseases, 


she studied the part conscientiously, and fre- 
quently repaired to an insane hospital, in order 
to study in all its phases, and reproduce with 
scrupulous fidelity, unnatural nature, She 
succeeded but too well; she learned to imitate 
the vacant stare, the horrid grin, the hollow 
laugh, the broken voice, and, step by step, ac- 
quired an appalling perfection. Fearing to lose 
the faculty thus painfully acquired, she kept on 
her terrible mask, even when off the stage, for 
hours together. One evening, between the acts, 
she carried the mockery so far as to endeavor to 
persuade herself for a short time that she was one 
of the wretched creatures she had so often 
watched striding up and down in the paved court 
of the Salpetritre, insane among the insane, 
mad among the mad, and she succeeded—suc- 
ceeded beyond her wishes—succeeded forever ! 
She realized her audacious mockery; the despair 
of the heart ascended to the reeling, overturned 
brain; she was seized with a vertigo; before 
her rose the panorama of the anticipated tomb 
of reason; she heard the gnashing of teeth, the 
heart-rending shriek, the distracting yell; she 
saw herself crouching among the grinning 
skeletons; she looked in the glass, and, behold, 
her eye shot forth a strange light; she tried to 
sing, her voice was choked; to weep, and two 
drops fell like molten lead on her sunken cheek ; 
to pray, and blasphemous curses issued from 
her lurid lips; to clasp her hands, and the nails 


closed like talons into the quivering flesh; to 


dress herself, every tasteful instinct was gone, 
and in its place perverted fancies alone remained. 
She had accomplished her object ; she had per- 
fected her part; she had found the fearful ideal 
so long sought. At this awful moment the bell 
rang, and, true to long-followed habit, she rushed 
on the stage. Strange to say, the public, behold- 
ing the terribly truthful apparition, this haggard, 
soiled, ragged wretch, with disheveled straw- 
wreathed hair and foaming mouth, the public 
hissed—the public exclaimed that the girl was 
drunk—that it was insulted—that she did not 
know her part. So much for the judgment of 
the public. Alas! she was mad; hopelessly, 
incurably insane; and those who may wish to 
attain perfection in the part can study it at their 
leisure in the person of its victim, who, clothed 


in the ignominious straight-jacket at the Salpe- 


tritre, remains a lesson to those who daringly 
outrage God in his noblest work, and throw 
down the gauntlet to the weak brain they should 
seek to strengthen.” 











GRANADA.—THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY OSCAR SMEDBERG. 


At last we were in Granada. A good night’s! which an eight days’ journey on horseback, 


rest, the first we had enjoyed for eight days, had 
removed the fatigue of our toilsome journey 
from Seville, and we arose from our comfortable 
beds with delightful anticipations of the beauties 
we were to behold. Granada was to us the 
Land of Promise. We had endured rain and 
fatigue, but, amid all, we were cheered with the 
hope that we soon would be within the time- 
honored walls of the Moorish city. Our hopes 
were fulfilled; and, as we threw open the case- 
ment, on the morning after our arrival, and 
inhaled the delicious air, cooled by the snows of 
the Sierra Nevada and freighted with the fra- 
grance of the Alhambra gardens, a new field 
seemed opened for our admiration, a new region 
for the imagination. 

We looked out upon the lordly Sierra Nevada, 
far different from the low banks of the Guadal- 
quiver, or the more hilly country through which 
we had passed on our way from Bailen to 
Granada. Having lived, during many years, of 
my life, amid cloud-touching mountains and the 
grandeur of their cliffs, ravines and cataracts, 
there is always a feeling of awe and reverence 
connected with my first views of such monuments 
of their Creators’s power. Judge then of my 
impressions as I looked out upon the Sierra 
Nevada. Its appearance is very different from 
that of Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau; it has 
none of the horrid ghastliness which characterizes 
them, the King and Queen of the Alps; one 
hears no sound, re-echoing from the Sierra 
Nevada, of devastating avalanche—no rush of 
rivers from their ice-bound caves; but clear and 
white, wrapped in one broad covering of snow, 
tinged by the brilliant sun with colors as various 
as beautiful, darkened at times as the light 
clouds obscured the King .of Day, there stood 
the monarch-mountain, looking down with its 
calm, frigid serenity upon the same land where 
once flowed the ‘‘ sangre azul” of the Christian 
knight, intermingled with the black life-tide of 
the Infidel. Days and years and centuries have 
passed away; kings and caliphs have gone to 
their long home; mosque and minaret have 
crumbled ; yet still the mountain stands covered 
with its mantle of snow which melts but to be 
renewed. 

It was now that we first realized the tales 
which we had heard of Spain; it was now that 
the cerulean heavens, and the softness of the 
sir, removed those disagreeable impressions 








during which we were continually favored with 
drenching showers, had forced upon us. We 
had heard of sunny lands rivaling the decription 
which Lucretius gives of the intermundane 
spaces of Epicurus, 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, nec nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix, acri concreta pruina, 
Cana cadens violat; semperque innubilus sether 
Integer et large diffuso lumine ridet. 

But we had found marvelous discrepancies 
between these tales and the reality. As we 
looked out toward the Sierra Nevada, the dark 
brown towers of the Alhambra met the eye, 
proudly rearing their heads amid the ruins 
which surround them, and much higher on the 
hill, the Generalife, the summer retreat of the 
Moorish kings, gleamed white against the green 
hill-side. From another window we looked more 
to the southward, over the green vega where the 
soldiers of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the 
wild warriors of Boabdil, so often tried their 
prowess, and where, amidst the orchards and 
gardens of their homes, the Moors fought with 
their utmost valor. Upon the banks of the 
Xenil, which pours its waters through the plain, 
many a noble knight and valiant cavalier heaved 
his last sigh; the Christian calling on the Virgin 
with his latest breath; the Moor gasping forth 
a malediction upon the invaders of his land. 
Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 

Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendor drest ; 

Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong; 


The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mixed on the bleeding stream by floating hosts oppressed. 


Almost beneath our windows was fought the 
last battle of the war of Granada. The siege 
had already continued several months, and the 
Christian camp had been destroyed by fire, when, 
to prevent the Moors from deriving confidence 
from the last mentioned event, Ferdinand or- 
dered an attack upon Granada. The greater 
part of the vega had been laid waste during the 
progress of the siege, but a green belt still en- 
compassed the city, and in the shade of the 
trees, which formed this belt, the most stubborn 
conflict of the war took place. The Moors 
fought amid the scenes of their early life; amid 
associations of their loves, their pleasures, and 
their glory. Upon Granada’s battlements stood 
those who relied upon their might to save them 
from slavery or death, watching with trembling 
heart the issue of the conflict ; fanatic dervishes 
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howled forth their promises of everlasting beati- 
tude to those who perished in the fight, and 
prophecies of eventual victory; while deep 
within the heart of each and all burned the pure 
flame of patriotism, rousing the most abject 
coward to exclaim : 


“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


Boabdil fought here as he never fought before ; 
Muza ben Abel Gazan, the Murat of the Moorish 
host, poured his shouting squadrons against the 
iron-clad legions of Castile; now sweeping with 
apparently resistless might upon the stern vete- 
rans; now, foiled by the disciplined valor of the 
foe, surging backward to the city’s walls. The 
Spaniards conquered, and this was the last con- 
flict of the war. 


“Red gleamed the cross and waned the crescent pale.” 


The Alhambra is the great centre of attraction 
at Granada, and to this we first turned our foot- 
steps. 

So well known is the history of the Alhambra 
through the wide spread writings of Irving; so 
‘‘renowned in history and so wreathed in song” 
that its very name sends a thrill of romance 
through our breasts. Who can think of the 
sufferings of the Moors without compassion ? 
Who, even at this distant period, can read of 
Boabdil’s fate without a feeling of regret? Who 
does not sympathize with Muza in his last des- 
perate struggle? And who can view his chivai- 
ric conduct without mourning that his powers 
were not exercised in a holier and more success- 
ful cause? It is true, he fought to maintain the 
empire of a blasphemous belief, but he fought 
for his home, his country and his king, and all 
must praise him for his valor and energy, which 
never left him even when all hope seemed gone. 

It was in an atmosphere of thrilling thought 
that we entered, through a massive gateway, 
the lordly precincts of the Alhambra. The birds 
were singing among the trees; the soft south 
wind was whispering through the glossy foliage ; 
a solemn silence reigned, broken by no human 
sounds, and above us a single turret reared its 
head, alone of the ruined castle, unhidden by the 
foliage which overarched our path. 

Oh! how thoughts of those who lived connected 
with Granada’s glory and her fall came crowd- 
ing on me. Muhamed Abu Alahmar stalked in 
spirit through his former haunts, gazing with 
gloomy look upon the ruined halls whose founda- 
tions he had laid; Yusef, to whom were due the 
beauties of the Alhambra in its palmiest days, 
and in whose reiga ‘‘Granada was as a silver 
vase, filled with emeralds and hyacinths,” stood, 
with downcast head, amid his former possessions. 
Aben Hassen, who refused the accustomed tri- 
bute to the Christian prince, and thus brought 
destruction upon his kingdom; Ayxa the Chaste, 





and’ Fatima, the Light of Dawn, his fond, con- 
spiring wives; Boabdil, El Zagal, Ali Atar, and 
others, who poured out their life-blood in the 
desperate struggle which for so many years 
desolated Andalusia, all these seemed near me, 
peopling with shadowy forms the scene of their 
former pleasures, and calling back to memory 
tales of bloodshed, crime and misery. 

Passing through the Puerta de las Granadas, 
which forms the entrance to the Alhambra 
grounds, the visitor finds himself at the junction 
of three paths; the one to the left leads to the 
Alhambra, and along this we now took our way. 
A sharp turn conducted us to the Torre de Jus- 
ticia, The Tower of Justice, the ‘‘ gate of judg- 
ment,” where the Moorish monarch held his 
court and dispensed justiee to all suitors. This 
was the custom of the East, and as far back as 
the establishment of the Israelites in Canaan, 
we find the divine command enjoined upon them, 
‘‘ Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in 
all thy gates.” 

Over the outer horse-shoe arch is seen, carved 
in the stone, an open hand, which some consider 
the emblem of the hospitality and generosity of 
the Oriental, which is so widely celebrated. 
Others think it a type of the five principal com- 
mandments of the creed of Islam—<‘‘ To keep 
the fast of Ramadan, pilgrimage to Mecca, alms- 
giving, ablution, and war against the infidel.” 
The true intention of it was, that it might avert 
with its magic influence the dread power of the 
Evil Eye, at which Orientals and Spaniards al- 
ways have trembled, and which they even now 
greatly fear. Over the inner arch is a sculp- 
tured key, which some hold to be allusive to the 
power possessed by the true prophet of opening 
the gates of heaven and hell. It is said that 
when the Moors were summoned to surrender, 
the haughty answer was given: ‘‘ Before. the 
citadel passes from us to you; before you enter 
the palace of our kings, the sculptured hand 
must grasp the key and open our gates.” The 
hand and key still retain their respective posi- 
tions, and yet the Spaniard lords it over the 
Alhambra. 

Continuing our way, a narrow, wall-inclosed 
lane led us to the Plaza de los Algibes, the Place 
of Cisterns, under which are the Moorish cisterns, 
filled by the waters of the Darro. This plaza 
divides the palace from the Alcazaba, or Armory, 
which latter is now used as a prison for galley- 
slaves. At one extremity of the plaza is El 
Torre de la Vela, the Watch-tower. It was on 
the lofty battlements of this tower that, on the 
surrender of Granada, the silver cross, the great 
standard of the crusade against the Moors, was 
first elevated. Beside it was planted the pennon 
of St. James, and then was reared the royal 
banner by the king-at-arms. As those three 
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renowned standards waved together on the 
Moorish castle, and fluttered over the lost city, 
the loud shouts of ‘Castile! Castile! for King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella!” rolled up the 
hill-side, and sent their echoes far over the 
broad Vega, and to the snows of the Sierra Ne- 
vada and the distant Alpujarras brought the 
glad tidings of the Christian triumph and the 
Moslems fall. The triumphant entry of the 
Christian host into Granada, and the mournful 
departure of the Moors, is admirably portrayed 
in Mr. Lockhart’s picturesque version of the 
Moorish ballads. . 
“‘There was crying in Granada when the sun was going 
down, 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun; 
Here passed away the Kuran, there in the cross was borne, 
And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moor- 
ish horn; 
Te Deum laudamus was up the Alcala sung 
Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the crescents 
flung; 
The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display; 
One king comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away.” 


From the summit cf this tower a magnificent 
prospect is visible. Granada, with her lofty 
cathedral and crowded houses; the broad Vega, 
covered with its emerald mantle and traversed 
by numerous canals, whose waters glittered like 
silver in the morning rays of the sun; the Sierra 
Nevada, its pure summit mingling with the azure 
sky; the distant Alpujarras, and beneath us the 
ruins of the Alhambra; it was a scene to fill the 
soul with wonder at the glorious works of God. 
Well can the gazer from that lone watch-tower 
imagine the feelings of the Moors as they warred 
for their homes. No wonder that they fought 
with desperation, and shed their life-blood like 
water on that glorious plain. To them Granada 
was the world, the Ultima Thule of their earthly 
desires, and it was over them that, amid the 
rolling spheres and in the Paradise of the de- 
parted, their Prophet, the leader of their faith 
and the Vicegerent of God on earth, had fixed 
his home, and whence, with benignant eye, he 
watched over the fortunes of his followers; or, 
when their souls had passed from earth, wel- 
comed them with open arms to Heaven. 

Far off in the distance we could see the hill 
from which Boabdil, as he slowly moved, with 
downcast head, away from the scene of his for- 
mer power, turned to gaze for the last time upon 
his lost home, the spot where every tender recol- 
lection, every bright thought centred. As the 
thrilling shouts of the Christian host were wafted 
to his ear, as the harmonious sound of music 
swelled through the clear air, his last, lingering, 
agonizing glance was turned back on Granada. 
Upon the battlements and amid the minarets 
and mosques, flaunted the gorgeous standard of 
Castile and Aragon. In place of glittering Moor 








and dashing Gomer, he saw but the steel-clad 
warriors of the cross. A deep sigh escaped his ; 
breast, the last he heaved upon Granada’s soi]— 
* Ay! de mi Granada!’ The last of his race, 
his kingdom wrested from his grasp, without 
true follower, despoiled of all that makes life 
dear, the monarch wept. His proud mother, 
Ayxa, still retaining the masculine spirit which 
had so long upheld her amid her many trials, 
even she spoke words of harshness. ‘You do 
well to weep like a woman for what you failed 
to defend like a man.” But the broken spirit 
still brooded over it woes, and the tears of roy- 
alty flowed on. Ever since, the height which 
commands the last view of Granada has been 
known among the Spaniards as El Ultimo Sus- 
piro del Moro, the last sigh of the Moor. 

On the side of the Plaza de los Algibes, oppo- 
site the Torre de la Vela, is an unfinished palace 
commenced by Charles V. It consists of a large 
square building, and the interior is almost en- 
tirely occupied by an Ionic colonnade. The 
patio has the appearance of being intended for 
an arena for bull-fights; whether such was the 
use to which it was destined by its august 
founder I did not inquire, but it must effectually 
destroy the proportions of any rooms near it. 

Here, as elsewhere throughout Spain, the 
magnificent palaces of the Western Caliphs have 
been half destroyed, that, amid their ruins, vast 
piles of Spanish construction might be reared. 
But even now the decaying grandeur of Moorish 
architecture far surpasses the puny attempts of 
modern sovereigns; and it is at Granada, in the 
comparison between the remains of the Alham- 
bra and the unfinished palace of Charles V., 
that the superiority of Moorish genius is chiefly 
shown. 

To follow our course through the numerous 
corridors which we traversed, and into the cham- 
bers which we entered, would. tire the reader’s 
patience, and I will content myself with the de- 
scription of those only which exist in the great- 
est preservation. However interesting the other 
portions may be on account of historical associ- 
ation, the white-wash of the Spaniard and the 
gunpowder of the French have obliterated their 
brilliant coloring, and mutilated their fair pro- 
portions, to such an extent that it is only in the 
Hall of Ambassadors, the Baths and the Court 
of Lions, that we see the decorations well pre- 
served. 

A small room, called El Tocador de la Reina, 
the dressing-room of the queen, should not be 
passed over. It isa room about nine feet square; 
the interior was modernized, and consequently 
ruined, by Charles V., and the beautiful marble 
colonnade leading to it, blocked up by the same 
monarch. The marble pillars seem to struggle 
to release themselves from their brick prison. 
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The view from the window of this apartment is 
very beautiful, looking down into the ravine of 
the Darro, which dashes and tumbles onward as 
if in haste to reach the plain. On the opposite 
bank of the Darro, the hill in which the gipsies 
burrow is seen; the hill-side is filled with holes, 
the doorways of these primitive dwellings, which 
are mere excavations inthe earth. In one corner 
of El Trocador de la Reina is a perforated mar- 
ble slab, though which delicious perfumes are 
said to have been wafted up while the Sultana 
was dressing. 

The Hall of Ambassadors, La Sala de los 
Ambajadores, is a large room in which the visits 
of state of the ambassadors of foreign powers 
were received. On both sides of the entrance 
are cut recesses, in which the slippers of those 
entering the royal presence were placed. The 
removal of the slippers corresponded among the 
Moors to the removal of the hat, as a token of 
respect, among Europeans. The ceiling of this 
room is ornamented with ribs intersecting each 
other in various patterns, with emblems, in gold, 
painted on grounds of blue and red, in the 
interstices. 

The baths, Los Bafios, are beneath the palace 
and from their retired situation, have been pre- 
served from ordinary ill usage. They consist of 
El Bano del Rey, the King’s Bath, and E! Bano 
del Principe, the Princes’ Bath. The arrange- 
ment of these baths was the same as that which 
we are told is still used at Cairo and Constanti- 
nople, and generally in the East. The bathers 
undressed in the entrance chamber and under- 
went in the vapor bath the usual shampooings. 
While reposing after the bath, a band of music, 
placed in a gallery at the upper end of the 
chamber of repose, entertained the pious Mus- 
sulman. 

The Court of Lions, El Patio de los Leones, is 
the crowning glory of the Alhambra. It was 
here that the doughty Juan de Vera, who was 
sent to demand the arrears of tribute from Muley 
Aben Hassan, smote with his sheathed sword 
the unbelieving Moor, who dared to question the 
immaculate conception of the Holy Virgin. It 
was here that the cruel Aben Hassen publicly 
put to death several of his own sons, in order to 
satisfy the jealous heart of Fatima. And it was 
here that the noble family of the Abencerrages 
were butcherd at the command of Boabdil. The 
marble floor still blushes for this cruei deed and 
the stain of blood, like that of Rizzio at Holy- 
rood, can never be erased. 

The Court of Lions is a quadrilateral oblong 
of some 120 ft. by 60 ft. ; on each side is a por- 
tico supported by marble pillars, and in the 
centre is the Fountain of Lions. The pillars 
which support the portico are delicately beauti- 
ful, and their slender shafts would seem unequal 


to the superincumbent weight, were it not for 
that appearance of lightness which pervades all 
the architecture of the Moors. 

The basin of the fountain is a dodecagon of 
alabaster, resting on the backs of twelve lions. 
These lions are rudely carved with rugged manes 
and bedpost-like legs; while the water-pipes, 
projecting from their mouths, by no means add 
to their dignity, Every association which can 
add interest to the Alhambra, centres in the 
Court of Lions. Its splendor anciently, judging 
from what now exists, must have far surpassed 
that of any other ‘‘spot of pleasure” possessed 
by Moor or Christian. Reveling here, canopied 
by the open sky, surrounded by the artistic 
elegance of art, and soothed by the murmur of 
falling water, no wonder if a Moorish monarch 
forgot alike his government and his father’s 
glory, and sank away into enervation and ef- 
feminacy. 

Such is the Alhambra as I sawit. I have 
exaggerated neither its beauties nor its defects, 
To have gone through the whole palace and 
described each apartment, would have involved 
a prolixity and repetition by no means to be 
desired. One of the most striking peculiarities 
I have omitted to mention; I refer to the singu- 
lar construction of the ceilings in many rooms. 
These ceilings are conical, and as one looks up to 
them, he seems to be regarding a large honey- 
comb, pieces of which have been carefully 
removed. To form the ceiling a vast amount of 
labor and care is necessary. To construct the 
ceiling of one room called Las dos Aermanas— 
the Two Sisters—five thousand pieces were 
required, and although these pieces are simply 
of plaster, strengthened here and there with 
pieces of reed, they are in most perfect pre- 
servation. 

Few of those who visit the Alhambra have 
their expectations fulfilled. Many go through 
it merely once, and being thus enabled to say 
they have been there, are disposed to regard 
another visit as too great an exertion. We all 
know how much more vividly we perceive the 
beauties of an opera after having heard it several 
times. So with the Alhambra; a single passage 
through it, under the guidance of a cicerone, 
merely enables one to choose what to admire 
when next he comes. So many novels and 
books of travel which treat of the Alhambra, 
describe it with such glowing colors, that we 
expect to find it a scene from fairy land. 
Numerous writers, who have never seen the 
glories of which they speak, lay the scene of 
their wondrous fictions near the Alhambra, and 
conjure up every exaggerated incident, every 
Munchausen story of splendor, to embellish 
their writings, which are, by too many, received 





as true and authentic. Others again, who visit 
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Granada, whether satisfied or not with what | 


they have seen, feel that they ought to admire 
it, and return home to delight the ears of a 
credulous audience with wonderful stories of 
Moslem magnificence, to which the Arabian 
Nights and other works of equal verisimilitude, 
contribute their quota, and which would make 
even Scheherezade gnash her teeth with envy 
at being surpassed in her specialite. Thus the 
Alhambra is clothed with an imaginary beauty, 
and shrouded in a cloud of over-wrought fiction, 
through which the light of truth is dimly visible. 
Travelers usually ascend to the palace in the 
early part of the day, when the sun is at its 
brightest, and when the glare causes every in- 
congruous object to stand out in bold relief; 
oppressed by heat, fatigued by the walk, no 
wonder that they are disappointed. We our- 


iid 





selves first visited it in the morning, and con- 
fessed ourselves not satisfied. And yet there is 
great beauty in the majestic ruins still. Let the 
traveler go there in the evening, when the sun 
has gone down and twilight is coming on, mel- 
lowing the roughness of what belongs not to the 
spot, hiding the dirt, the rubbish and decay 
which time and neglect have suffered to accumu- 
late. Let him cast off the trammels of fact, 
and let his mind, borne on the wings of Fancy, 
fly back to the by-gone days when Granada yet 
was Moorish. Then can he revel in the tradi- 
tions which encircle the Court of Lions, and 
dream away the evening deep in communion 
with the past. But when he may return home, 
let him not relate as true facts, seen with his 
bodily eyes, the phantoms which he may have 
beheld in imagination. 





“ooo? 


WHAT MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


I map a thought—I thought I had, 

And thought my thought supremely clever 
Need but be lavished on the world, 

And lo! my name should live forever. 


But while I tarried, wide elate, 

And breathed perfumed anticipation, 
Touching my lyre Apollo’s strings 

Ere striking it to admiration ; 


I borrowed of a lending friend, 

(Oh, Sin, thy woe hung heavy o’er me!) 
To aid my library’s default, 

The “ Works” of one long gone before me. 


And there—young, hopeful bard, attend ! 
Welcome to this unwelcome greeting,— 

In black and white I read the thought 
I’d deemed my own like my heart’s beating. 


T had but caged an owner’s bird; 
To free its rufflet for migration, 
Of my poor, humbled autograph, 
Was all my trembling consolation. 


For otherwise, oh, Friendship, blush 
And pale alternate while I show it! 
My literary rank had been 
A Plagiarist and not a Poet. 


Oh! Homer, Dante, Schiller, Pope, 
Burns, Byron, Shakspeare, Spenser, Shelley, 
Scott, Thomson, Chaucer, Milton, Moore, 
Keats, Cowley, Coleridge, Cowper, Kelley; 


Had Fate, in favor or in freak, 
Ordained me born when one of you were, 
And you in eighteen-hundred now, 
When suns have drunk earth’s morning dew, sir; 


Another should have wrought your mine, 
Another borne my barren study ; 

I would have been the poet famed, 
And thou a merely common body. 


Frail, peeping, pale-plumed chick of rhyme, 
Thou e’en may’st meet derisive laughter; 
I pine not—worse than mine the doom 





Of brain poetic which comes after. 





THE TRANSFORMATION. . 


BY EDITH T——., 


Tue day-god’s beam had just burst forth 

From clouds of gray and amber. It illumed 
The distant mountain with its dazzling ray. 
The lark’s sweet carol hailed the new-born day, 
While over hill and valley, far away, 

The sweet-voiced zephyr came, his wings per- 

fumed. 

Over a snowy rose he bent in bliss, 


| And from its half-closed petals snatched a kiss. 
The flower thus rifled raised her beauteous head, 

And, while the dew-drops glistened on her crest, 

A modest blush came stealing o’er her breast 

With deepening glow, until, when Sol’s bright 

gleams 

Gathered the dew-pearls by the woods and streams, 

The bashful queen of flowers was robed in red. 











MRS. MENDEM’S GREAT QUILTING. 


BY MATTHEW A. JENKINS. 


In New England, some forty years ago, a 
quilting party was called simply a ‘‘ quilting.” 

The party about which I am going to write, 
took place at that time, and when I was clerk, 
and boy of all work, in a store in Bunkumville, 
Maine. 

I was something of a beau at that time. I 
had formed the acquaintance of the young ladies 
of the village at the town school, where the boys 
and girls were all instructed together. Some of 
the young ladies (we called them girls) were 
very pretty. Miss Roxalana Butterfield, in par- 
ticular, captivated my fancy. She had dark 
eyes and hair, a rather sentimental, or more 
accurately, a demure air; her cheeks were 
rather pale, but, on the whole, ‘‘ Roxy” was 
decidedly one of the handsomest of the younger 
belles of Bunkumville. 

Her most intimate friend was Miss Tinkum. 
Her mother chose a Scripture name for her, 
Achsah. So she was called Axy. She was ina 
style of beauty differing from Roxy’s. She had 
around face, high color, bright, flashing black 
eyes, and was full of health and animal spirits. 
Roxy read the ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho,” and 
the :‘ Romance of the Forest,” and built castles 
in the air. Axy read nothing; but danced and 
sung, and was as merry as a lark all the day 
long. 

We had a singing-school in the village. Most 
of the young peuple attended it; nothing bat 
sacred music was taught. We boys considered 
it rather a ‘* bore,” but we always went to the 
school—which was held in the evenings, and we 
sang with all our might—for the sake of waiting 
upon the girls home when the ‘‘ exercises’ were 
over, 

The girls, it is to he presumed, went to the 
schvel fur the sake of learning to sing Psalms 
and Hymns, though some malicious persons 
suggested that they went to see Sams and Hims. 

The special object of my admiration was the 
fair Roxy. How many manceuvres and strata- 


_ ems did I employ to gain the privilege of escort- 


ing her home from the singing-school! How 
often was I defeated, and went home dejected 
and forlorn, thinking I had the hardest fate of 
any nice young man then living. How often 
was I cut out by Ivory Junkin. 

You don’t know Ivory Junkin. You suspect 
that he is a myth. You don’t believe there is 
any such Christian name as Ivory! I have not 
heard it used lately, but forty years ago it was 
the name $5 a living boy, and I considered him 





to be my evil genius. He was always in my 
way, that Ivory Junkin; he often cut me out 
with Roxy, though he didn’t care a button for 
her; he was devoted to Axy. The merry Axy 
suited his disposition better. He was a hand- 
some fellow; he had light auburn hair, red 
cheeks, with pleasant dimples in them when he 
smiled, a fine, well-knit, vigorous frame; he was 
the best whip, the best ball-player, the best shot 
and the liveliest companion in the village. 

What chance had I in comparison with him? 
He was no scholar, to be sure, and I was some- 
thing of a scholar. He had joined our Latin 
class at the town school, but after trying it a 
week, he voted Latin a ‘‘ bore,” and gave it up. 

But the girls thought none the worse of him 
for that. Latin is of no particular use in riding, 
dancing, or the many little gallant attentions 
which a village beau is bound to pay to the vil- 
lage girls. 

You will naturally inquire what all this has 
to do with that quilting. You shall hear. 

Mrs. Mendem, farmer Mendem’s wife, who 
lived about two miles from Bunkumville, invited 
everybody to her great quilting The farm- 
house was very large, and had an immense spare 
room, unfurnished and uncarpeted, the best of 
all places for dancing The company from the 
village were invited for seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

We young folks knew what that meant. Very 
little quilting—very much dancing. 

I received an early invitation, and to my 
great delight secured a promise from the fair 
Roxy to be permitted to wait upon her to the 
quilting. 

It was fine sleighing, so, of course, we were 
to go out in a sleigh. Now my father had a 
famous sleigh, decidedly the finest in the village. 
Not one of your square boxes, but its whole out- 
line defined by beautiful curves. It was not 
painted a vulgar blue or red, but a beautiful, 
aristocratic, dark brown; the runners went up 
in a stylish sweep in front. It was costly, too, 
for those times; I heard my father say the iron 
work alone cost forty dollars. He had a fine, 
spirited horse, too; rather a powerful animal. 
I had not been trusted to drive him very often, 
and it was not without some difficulty that I 
prevailed on my father to let me have the best 
horse, and the best sleigh, to take Roxy Butter- 
field to Mrs. Mendem’s quilting. 

You should have seen the proud air with which 
I drove up to Mr. Butterfield’s front door, and 
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handed Roxy into the sleigh. You shouid have 
seen the empressement with which I tucked the 
many buffalo robes around her tiny feet, and 
secured them to the side of the seat, to protect 
her chest from the cold air. But, chief of all, 
you should have heard the triumphant crack of 
the whip, and the jingling of my three strings 
of bells, as we drove off toward Mr. Mendem’s 
farm-house. We were among the earliest to 
start, and on we went talking and laughing. I 
was so happy. 

When we were about a mile from the village, 
half way to Mr. Mendem’s, we came to a large 
spot of bare ground, from which the snow had 
blown off. Passing over this was heavy work ; 
the horse gave a quick jerk, something broke, 
I never knew what it was, the reins flew out of 
my hands, the horse darted off free of the sleigh, 
turned in a twinkling and trotted home, leaving 
us sitting forlorn and disconsolate in the sleigh. 

I was paralyzed. I knew not whatto do. I 
blamed my bad driving, and called myself the 
worst driver in the world; which, by the way, 
was not at that time far from the truth. Roxy 
took it very coolly. She proposed that we 
should walk on, and leave the beautiful sleigh 
to its fate. While we were discussing the mat- 
ter, we heard sleigh-bells behind us, and pre- 
sently who should drive up but Ivory Junkin 
and Axy Tinkum. 

Wasn’t it awful? To be seen in such a fix by 
Ivory Junkin of all people in the world. He 
knew, even in the dark evening, who we were. 
He recognized the sleigh. He pulled up at once 
and shouted out, 

‘*Hulloo, Matthew, what’s the matter?” 

** Harness broke,” I answered. ‘* Horse run 
away !” 

‘‘T thought so,” said Ivory. ‘I told Axy 
that was your father’s horse, though he went by 
us like a streak o’ greased lightning; if he had 
gone slower I would have caught and brought 
him along.” 

‘* What shall I do?” I asked, hopelessly, 

‘‘Oh! jnmp in with us,” said Lvory, ‘* we've 
plenty of room, and it’s only a mile to go. 
Here, Roxy, you sit in Axy’s lap.” 

‘* And I will sit in your lap and drive,” said I. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” said Ivory, ‘you ca’nt 
drive. Here come and sit on the seat, and I 
will sit on your lap and drive. Bring along the 
buffalo skins with you,” said he, authoritatively, 
as if speaking to a groom. 

Oh, Ivory Junkin! Ivory Junkin! how could 
you humiliate me so in the very presence of the 
beautiful Roxy, to say nothing of the merry 
Axy. 

There was nothing for it but to submit, so we 
drove on to Mr. Mendem’s. Excellent Mr. Men- 
dem! 1 owe him an eternal debt of gratitude. 





When he heard of my misfortune, he sent one 
of his hired men to take care of my father’s 
horse and sleigh. ; 

We found a large party assembled ; the quilt- 
ing frame, with its quilt, was still standing in 
the large room, but it was soon packed up and 
cleared away, and preparations were set on foot 
for a grand dance. 

The orchestra was old Chanz, an African 
negro, whose wool had turned perfectly white. 
He had been a slave when slavery existed in 
Maine, then a part of Massachusetts. He could 
play upon bis fiddle « whole repartoire of contra- 
dances, or, as we called them, country dances, 
and they were the only dances we knew any 
thing about. Cotillions, waltzes, polkas, ma- 
zourkas, schottiches, we had never heard of. 
Such things were unknown in Bunkumville. 
We danced to such tunes as ‘* Hull’s Victory,” 
‘* Downfall of Paris,” ‘‘ Green Sleeves,” and 
others of the same date, and we always wound 
up the ball with Yankee Doodle. 

What do you suppose was the costume of the 
young ladies of Bunkumville on this grand oc- 
casion? You may guess a hundred times and 
never guess right. Every one of them worea 
red bombazet gown, not bombazine, but bomba- 
zet. Bright scarlet, such as they make curtains 
of now-a-days. You doubt my word? It isa 


fact. Such was the fashion of the time and 


place. They all depended upon the beauty of 
their hair without artificial aid, and wore it with- 
out flowers, ribbons, or any ornament save its 
own luxuriance. Imagine the effect of these 
forty or fifty red figures all in a line together, 
standing up for a contra-dance, while opposite 
to them the bright blue coats, large white col- 
lars, and ruffled shirts of the beaux, completed 
the national tri-color. 

I had the fair Roxalana for a partner in the 
first dance. The tune was my favorite, “ Hull's 
Victory,” and I expected to be very happy; but 
I was not, Roxy was out of humor. Far from 
sympathizing in my misfortune, she seemed 
more mortified at my awkwardness than I was 
myself. When I spoke of it she shrugged her 
shoulders, and turned away her head, and the 
second, third and fuurth, and I don’t know bow 
many more dances, she contrived to be engaged 
to some one else.. Two or three times in the 
course of the evening she danced with Ivory 
Junkin, to my great dolor and discomfort. But 
she permitted me to hand her into the supper 
room, and help her to the pumpkin pie, dough- 
nuts, gingerbread, and sweet cider. 

When the dance was over, Ivory Junkin 
insisted upon taking us home. Mr. Mendem 
offered to send us home in Ais sleigh, but Ivory 
would not hear of it; he could take us, he said, 
just as well as not. I thought it was very good- 
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natured of him, and finally consented to the | 
arrangement. 

We drove along very merrily till we came to a 
high bluff, running along the middle of the road, 
where the snow had drifted up even with the 
edge of the bluff. Here the sleigh upset, and 
we were all four pitched into the deep snow. JI 
was thrown farthest of all, and unluckily head 
first. It took me some time to dig my way out 
of the snow. I was like a drowning man under 
water. When I emerged to the surface I was 
alone. The rest of the party were gone. That | 
wicked, but capable Ivory Junkin had righted | 
the sleigh in a twinkling, put in the two girls, 
and driven off, leaving me to take care of myself. 

Fortunately we were not the last of the sleigh- | 











riders. Another sleigh full soon came up, and 
seeing my disconsolate plight, took me in, and 
soon landed me at the door of my father’s house. 

It so happened that Mr. Mendem’s hired man, 
managed matters so discreetly that my father 
never heard of my disaster. That was some 
comfort, at any rate. But that was not all. 
My own belief is, that Ivory Junkins upset that 
sleigh on purpose, with malice prepense. He did 
it to give me an additional mortification. I be- 
lieved it then; I believe it now, and so did the 
beautiful Roxalana, Whenever the matter was 
referred to afterward, she blazed out with high 
indignation against Ivory -Junkin, treating me 
always with great kindness—so ¢hat was the 
upsbot of Mrs. Mendem’s great quilting. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 
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Reaper, I suppose you have heard of Green- 
land—ithe Greenland we used to point out on 
our maps at school, and ‘* bound” with glib 
tongues—and devoted especially in our vivid 
imag nations to arctic snows and skies, seals, 
Walruses, polar bears, and a race scarce more 
civilized—also the same locality whose ‘‘ icy 
mountains’ we have so often heard poetized in 
falsetto, treble, and bass voices, at missionary 
prayer meetings—yet we most respectfully beg 
to assure you that ‘he Greenland within whose 
precincts (and at a date somewhat anterior to 
the presen!) the locale of our story is laid, dif- 
fers widely from that in question, inasmuch as 
We present to your view one of the pleasantest, 
most rural farming towns in New England, and 
for the sake of being explicit, we will say in the 
old honored ** Granite State.” 

Now in the same quiet country town there 
stood, years ago, a quaint, old-fashioned, yet 
nicely kept farm-house, with two tall poplars 
and a gay flower-garden in front, small-paned 
Windows, and green moss creeping all over the 
sloping gable roof. Wedo not know that Farmer 
Veazy’s farm-house was much unlike any other 
Within the limits. of old Greenland; but there 
Was an air of thrifé and neatness about the 
premises, and thriving fields swept away in the 
rear, denoting that he was ‘‘forehanded,” or 
“well to do,” in the world; but because under 
this mossy roof might be found the archest face, 
the sweetest smile, the ‘darlingest’”’ dimples, 
the curliest curls, the bluest eyes, and the pret- 
tiest hand and foot in all Greenland—the attrac- 
tions «foresaid being the especial property and 
perquisites of the farmer’s only daughter—wild, 








laughing, gleesome Mollie Veazy. Was there a 
husking frolic or apple-bee within the circuit of 
half adozen miles, no girl present chanced to be the 
recipient of more ‘‘ red-exr’’ forfeits, or pawns, 
than handsome Mollie; was there a country- 
ball, no girl save her stood at the head of the 
set and led off in Money Musk, Chorus Jig, or 
Hull’s Victory; and so the fame of the country 
beauty spread throughout old Rockingham 
County, and many lovers sighed at her feet. At 
the singing-school in the old brick school-house, 
or in the village choir on Sundays, where Mollie 
sat in the high, curtained gallery, and the tones 
of her rich clear treble floated out in ‘‘ Corinth,”’ 
or ‘‘Coronation,” there was no sweeter singer ; 
even old Deacon Winslow, who always ‘‘ joined 
in” with his explosive nasal tones, sometimes 
paused to listen to her voice, and was heard te 
acknowledge, that ‘‘ the gal looked like a picter 
and sung like an angel’’—while awkward, self- 
sufficient Hez Rhodes, who was as much in love 
with rosy-cheeked Mollie as bis own self-esteem 
would allow him to be iz love with any one but 
himself, played the big bass-viol with more than 
his wonted vigor whenever he chanced to catch 
the laughing blue eyes looking up from the 
singing- book upon him. 

Well, as I have said, many suitors sighed at 
Mollie’s feet; but the maiden, though possessed 
of as kind a heart as ever beat in maiden-bosom, 
and the sweetest of dispositions, had one serious 
fault, which quite overbalanced these good quali- 
fications. Mollie was handsome, and she knew 
it—therefore Mollie was a little vain; she grew 
to expect admiration and to regard hearts as 
nice little trifles furnished especially for her own. 
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amusement. Mollie would flirt unmercifully, 
and tease all the poor fellows who were foolish 
enough to fall in love with her; wouldelaugh 
until the tears actually rolled down her dimpled 
cheeks when awkward, long-armed Hez Rhodes 
eame regularly every Sunday morning to help 
her from the little brown horse she rode to 
church—persisting in entangling her dress in 
. the pillion and her foot in the stirrup, much to 
Hez’s confusion—-and she dropped her demurest 
curtsey when old widower Hopkins made it a 
point to fasten his great roan at her father’s gate 
every time he came up from ‘‘ the Plains,’’ osten- 
sibly to talk of ‘‘the crops” with *‘ neighbor 
Veazy,” but in reality to ingratiate himself into 
the good graces of the fair Mollie, with an eye 
to the broad acres she would be likely to inherit, 
and his chances thereto, and also to the ‘‘smart,”’ 
‘*capable” step-mother he hoped to present the 
half-dozen little Hopkinses who called him father. 

But the mischief of it all was, that Mollie 
would so torment and shake her curls at Cousin 
Harry March, or ‘‘Cap’n March,”’ as the people 
in the region round about designated the hand- 
somest, manliest, bravest, and most jovial sailor 
who ever rode out of Portsmouth Harbor, or 
came home during the few months that his ship 
lay in port to ‘lay off” in a quiet, farming-town. 

Why young ‘‘Cap’n March,” with his thick 
brown curls, laughing blue eyes, big generous 
heart—he who vowed that no woman should 
ever win him, and had actually named his vessel 
‘‘The Vixen,” by way of expressing his con. 
tempt for the sex—why he should take it into 
his head during his summer’s furlough to fall in 
love, and that right desperately, with his ccquet- 
tish cousin—I am sure can scarcely be accounted 
for, since he had sat beside her at the same 
school, and played the same games with her in 
ehildhood; but certain it is that it was the case, 
and ‘‘The Vixen” lay at her dock in Portsmouth 
Harbor week in and out after her usual time of 
sailing, and the crew began to murmur and talk 
ef shipping elsewhere. 

Poor Harry! enslaved by a woman at last! 
and still, the more he became enamored, the 
more Mollie trifled and teased him. All the 
eoquette in her nature was fully in action; now 
she caressed, and now she repulsed him, till 
the poor fellow was ready to go distracted be- 
tween her smiles and coldness. 

But Harry at last could stand it no longer. 
Though bashful, as true lovers usually are, he 
at length found courage to speak; and one 
pleasant summer’s evening, when the moon stood 
high and fair above the orchards and fields, he 
honestly confessed his love, and besought Mollie 
to promise that she would become his wife when 
once again his vessel lay at anchor in Portsmouth 
Harbor. But naughty, willful Mollie! She 








only laughed a gleesome little langh—wondered 
how Cousin Harry could be so impertinent, and 
expect Aer, with half the beaux in the country 
at her feet, to give them all up for him—only a 
cousin! And so she lightly tossed his hand from 
hers—uttered a mocking ‘ good-night, Harry ! 
I should as soon think of marrying old grand- 
father Hopkins with his six children!” and ran 
lightly up to her chamber. 

‘Very well, Mollie! Grandfather Hopkins it 
is, then!” said Harry, in a low voice, which 
(and Mollie could not quite make out) quivered 
with either wounded feeling or vexation; but 
very certain it was, that when, the next day, her 
father came in from the hay field to dinner, and 
said, ‘‘Seems to me Harry went off kind o’ sud- 
den at last after loiterin’ round home so long”— 
then Mollie stole away to her chamber and spent 
the afternoon in a good, hearty “cry.” 

Ah, Mollie, what did that mean? 

The summer waned, so did autumn; the long 
cold winter, too, passed New England over; and 
March had melted into genial April when ‘“ The 
Vixen” rode gallantly over the Bar—past “the 
lighthouse,”’ ‘*the Whale’s back” and “the 
Fort’”’—and came to anchor in Portsmouth Har- 
bor. 

The last snow had disappeared in Greenland 
—the Spring was unusually early—the farmers 
had already make good progress in breaking up 
the ground, and the buds were swelling on the 
lilac bushes outside the window, where Mollie 
Veazy sat one sunny forenoon, her thin white 
fingers lying listless over the knitting-work of 
fine lamb’s wool in her lap. And, on the morn- 
ing in question, the door opened at the farm- 
house, and in walked Miss Mehitable Jenness, 
exclaiming in her sharp voice, while her keen 
black eyes scanned Mollie’s face with a pitiless 
stare— 

‘‘Glad to see you looking so nicely, Mollie! 
Suppose you’re going over to see the ship-launch 
at Portsmouth to-morrow, now somebody's got 
back from sea ?”’ 

‘*Somebody! Who?—what?—” but the ex- 
pression of exultation which flashed into Mebit- 
able’s face, at her evident surprise, put the girl 
on her guard. ‘No, Mehitable, I shall not go,” 
she added, calmly and indifferently. 

‘‘Hum!” shan’t go! Jack he wouldn’t, ’cause 
he couldn’t! Don’t believe he’s been nigh the 
house yet!” soliloquized the visitor, as, after & 
short call, she took her way homeward. 

And whiie Mollie sat there, and thought Hittie 
Jenness, with her great bold black eyes and 
her peony red cheeks had never seemed so dis- 
agreeable or spiteful as then, and wondered 
when ‘‘somebody,” whom her heart told her 
was none other than Harry March, had come 
home from sea, while she sat there at the win- 
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dow in silent thought, and her mother bustled 
about, preparing dinner in the adjoining kitchen, 
something very like a tear dropped down on her 
hand and thence upon the knitting-work in her 
lap. 

But why should Mollie, usually blithe, cheery, 
gleesome and happy, sit there pale, thin, and in 
tears, that pleasant spring morning? Ah, the 
girl had had a hard a time of it through the 
winter, what with her own self-reproach and the 
long, lingering fever that had kept her within 
doors for many months, and from which she had 
acarce recovered. Doctor Kittridge had hardly 
understood her case; old ladies who brought in 
“roots and ’arbs”’ said, ‘* Mollie had allers been 
sich a healthy gal. They hoped she wasn’t goin’ 
into a decline;” and all the girls and beaux 
were sorry enough to miss the gayest one from 
their social gatherings—or, I should say, all but 
envious Mehitable Jenness, a girl of coarse, 
showy beauty, who had long been Mollie’s un- 
successful rival, and she secretly exulted at her 
temporary belleship that winter. 

And so Mollie sat there, looking very discon- 
solate. Marry March had come home—perhaps 
had been home some days, for Mehitable had 
spoken of it quite carelessly; she had seen him, 
of course—he must have heard of her illness, 
but had not even called at the farm-house. 
Poor Mollie! 

In the course of the day, however, he dropped 
in—handsomer, manlier, braver than ever, so 
Mollie thought as he stood upon the threshold. 
“Avast there, my hearty!’ was his gay sailor 
salute, as he caught his astonished Aunt Veazy 
about the neck and gave her a regular sailor 
kiss; and he shook the farmer’s hand, or “ flip- 
per,” as he persisted in calling it, till his arm 
ached ; but he only said, ‘* Hallo, Cousin Mollie! 
sorry you’ve been sick—expected to find you 
Mrs. Seth Hopkins, ard commander-in-chief of 
the whole fleet over at the Plains,” so carelessly 
that Mollie felt a sudden pang at her heart, and 
With much effort kept back the tears from her 
eyes, and, on the impulse of the moment, flung 
him back a haughty, cutting retort. 

“Oh, pshaw now, Mollie!” and the young 
sailor drew his chair close to hers as he spoke 
—for, suspecting the true state of affairs, both 
farmer Veazy and his wife happened to be in 
the adjacent room just then—“ pshaw, Mollie! 
why the deuce do you want to treat a fellow so 
bad? Don’t I know you had this fever all on 


my account—and you liked me all the time when 
you jilted me last summer—and you’re going to 
have me yet, Mollie!” and his blue eyes fairly 
danced with merriment as he held fast her 
struggling fingers. 


Again Mollie’s temper got the better of her 
discretion. 


Harry was making fun of her— 











she'd let him see who had fevers for him, that 
she would!—and she passionately exclaimed— 
‘Harry March, if you want to fool anybody 
go and try Hit Jenness! I’ve got no time to 


spare. Let go my hand, sir!” 

But the sailor’s grasp was so strong that her 
resistance proved idle; and Harry bent over 
her, saying provokingly—‘‘ Come now, Mollie, 
you're jealous. Now I know you love me—but 
you wont own it. Guess I shall be captain of 
two ‘* vixens” in my day. Come, give me a kiss, 
and let’s us make up, Mollie!” 

Yet the victory was not so easily won—for 
Mollie, now thoroughly angry and excited, 
struggled herself free, exclaiming—‘‘ Harry 
March, you’re a conceited—yes, a conceited, im- 
pudent fellow—and J hate you! I wouldn’t have 
you, if—” but here the expletives were quite 
drowned in a flood of passionate tears, during 
which she retreated up stairs to her own cham- 
ber. And certainly her anger was in no way 
appeased, when she heard Harry step over the 
threshold and saunter down the lane, carclessly 
whistling ‘‘ Molls Brooks has gone to the army.” 

When the next Sabbath came, Mollie, urged 
by her pride, took her old seat again, the first 
time for many long months, in the meeting- 
house gallery; and while her voice, though it 
trembled a little at first, rang out clear as a 
bird’s in the singing, Deacon Winslow actually 
ceased in his loudest and most sonorous nasal 
flights, and listened for the space of a whole 
verse; and Hez Rhodes leaned over her shoulder 
with a whispering request that they should sing 
‘¢Coronation,” as a ‘‘ voluntary,” at the close 
of service. 

‘Then there was the long ‘‘nooning,” when 
the good people pressed round Mollie with their 
congratulations ; for, as is customary in country 
places, where portions of the congregation come 
from a distance of several miles ‘‘to meeting,” 
there was quite a group who staid at hoon, and 
collected in pews or in the vestibule—the old 
folks to talk of the crops and predict the weather, 
and the younger ones to play a sly little prelude 
to the Sunday evening courtship that occurred 
at home in the old-fashioned ‘‘ west rooms ;”’ 
and on this occasion, when gallant Captain 
March, resolving to tease Mollie a little for her 
yesterday’s naughtiness, got up an apparently 
desperate flirtation with her nothing-loath 
rival, Mehitable Jenness; Mollie, feeling the old 
spirit come over her, revenged herself with lav- 
ishing her sweetest words and smiles on the 
willing and delighted Hez Rhodes. 

Now it so happened that close adjoining the 
vestibule, or entrace-hall of the meeting-house, 
where our lovers, with a group of other young 
persons, were gathered at noon, was a small 
closet, or entry, from which a flight of steep 
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stairs led up to the great belfry, and where hung 
the bell-rope—and, on this particular Sunday, 
the sexton being ill, sturdy Hez Rhodes’ stal- 
wort arms did good execution by way of ringing 
the bell to call together the good Greenlanders to 
worship. 

And, as the hour for afternoon service drew 
near, Ilez was obliged to leave the laughing, 
chatting group, just when Mollie’s smiles were 
sweetest, and Harry had progressed wonderfully 
with Mehitable Jenness, and resume his task of 
bell-ringing. And Mollie, who had no idea of 
standing there—an observer of her rival’s tri- 
umph—also to show Harry how unconcerned 
she was, turned away with apparent carleless- 
ness, to stand in the doorway of the little closet 
where Hez pulled away lustily at the bell-rope. 

‘Let me try, Hez,” she exclaimed with one 
of her little gay laughs, as peal after peal 
sounded out from the belfry above; and forth- 
with her little white hands grasped the rope, 
and she commenced ringing in true sexton style, 
and with all her strength. 

But, luckless Mollie! She had miscalculated 
on that strength—at least it became sadly evi- 
dent that she was not fully mistress of the ac- 
complishment she coveted, for just as she had 
given two or three vigorous pulls, and the heavy 
clangs had not ceased to vibrate on the air, the 
great ponderous bell revolved slowly, but surely, 
in ‘ue belfry—and Mollie, clinging tightly to the 
rope, quite forgetting to lose her hold, found 
herself carried up, up, despite her struggles and 
screams, the little dark stairway, and, at the 
next revolution of the bell, pale, terrified, breath- 
less and exhausted, with bent bonnet and dis- 
ordered attire, set down again on the floor of the 
eloset. 

‘¢ Did it hurt ye much, Mollie?” was the first 
exclamation of the terrified Hez, who stood sur- 
veying her with dilated eyes, mouth apart, and 
painfully ludicrous air; while, at this new ad- 
vent from the steeple stairs, Harry—joined by 
the group who were attracted thither by Mol- 
lie’s eries—rushed forward and caught her in 
his arms as she staggered faint and exhausted 
against the wall. 

But a suppressed titter from Mehitable Jen- 
ness thoroughly restored Mollie; and angrily 
pushing Harry aside, with the exclamation, 
“What a fool, Harry March! don’t you suppose 
I went up there on purpose, just to save the 
trouble of walking up?” she actually brow-beat 
him—and, leaving Hez Rhodes to resume his 
labor, straightened her crushed bonnet, and left 
them to take her seat in the gallery. 

‘The jate! [ll pay her yet!” muttered the 
sailor, so/fo voce, as he rubbed his cheek, which 
still tingled smartly under the slap Mollie had 
administered while struggling for release; and, 





ten minutes later—during which he ‘ might 
have been seen,” as novelists say, writing some- 
thing on a blank leaf he tore from a singing- 
book—he handed Parson Moody that same mys- 
terious slip of paper, as that worthy passed in 
the church door, then, with a demure face, but 
a wicked, mischievous light lurking in his eye, 
walked up the broad aisle and quietly took his 
seat ina corner of his father’s old-fashioned, 
square, ‘‘bed-room” pew. 

Now be it known to the reader, if he or she is 
not already cognizant of the fact, that in the 
times of our ancestors there prevailed a pious 
custom of ‘‘ putting up a note” in church, when- 
ever a death, or serious illness, had occurred in 
their families—said note consisting of a written 
request for the prayers of the people, that the 
demise of the deceased, or the recovery of the 
invalid, ‘‘ might be sanctified to their family and 
friends for their spiritual and everlasting good” 
—therefore it was in no wise strange, that old 
Parson Moody, on entering the church, and 
merely glancing at the first line of the slip handed 
him, then looking a moment toward the gallery, 
with a benignant smile on his lip, laid it down 
on the bible-cushion, and proceeded to put on 
his heavy iron-bowed spectacles and give out the 
hymn. 

Well, the hymn was duly sung, Mollie Veazy’s 
clear treble ringing out sweet and pure, Deacon 
Winslow’s nasal explosives more sonorous than 
ever, while Hez Rhodes played the great bass- 
viol at ‘‘the top of his bent;”’ then followed the 
reading of Scripture ;.after which, preparatory 
to the ‘‘long prayer,” in which the parson roved 
the globe over, from heathen-land to ‘‘ the rulers 
that sit over us in the high places of govern- 
ment,” the slip of paper was lifted from its 
resting-place on the pulpit-cushion. 

Now the good parson had taken off his spec- 
tacles during the last singing, with the intention 
of replacing them only at the giving out of his 
text; hence it was not strange that, after he 
had read aloud the first words of the note, 

* Mollie Veazy desires prayers,” 
his dim vision failed to discern the somewhat 
apparent singularity of the following, 


“For being hoisted up the steeple stairs,” 


and then, half-confounded, yet impelled.onward 
by some fatality, finished desperately with the 
couplet— 

“She broke no bones, she bruised no meat, 

She is not dead—but living yet.” 

Reader, you may be sure that was “a sensa- 
tion” which went round Greenland meeting- 
house that May afternoon! You may be sure 
that old Parson Moody turned redder than the 
scarlet silk handkerchief on which he wiped his 
profusely perspiring face, in a state mid-way 
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between “mystification and distraction—that the 
congregation stared, then audibly tittered, whil. 
the children giggled outright—that old Deacon 
Winslow deliberately rose, and, turning round, 
faced everybody but the terrified Mollie, who 
sank away in affright behind the drawn gallery 
curtains—that Hez Rhodes struck the G string 
on his big bass-viol such a heavy, inadvertent 
blow, that it groaned and snapped asunder—and 
that when, after a great pause, Parson Moody 
preached a powerful sermon from the text, 
‘Man is prone to evil as the sparks to fly up- 
ward,” Harry March had never seemed so reve- 
rent, for he sat with head bowed on the pew be- 
fore him all service time—and that, further, 
when the congregation stood up at the close, 





Mollie Veazy’s voice was missing from the 


voluntary—for she had crept softly out, and sat 
at home weeping violently. 

But perhaps you wouldn’t believe that, after 
weeping herself half-sick, and vowing ‘she 
never would forgive Harry March—for she knew 
he'd written that shameful verse—no! she’d kill 
him first !”’—and saying the same over and over 
again to Harry, when, with real contrition and 
tears in his blue eyes, he sought her that night 
for forgiveness—perhaps you wouldn't believe, 
I say, that the silly little thing actually did the 
very thing she vowed not to do—and what, is 
more, when the ‘* Vixen” again stood gallantly 
out of Portsmouth harbor, bound for an East 
Indian cruise, it bore on board Captain Harry 
March and his ‘first mate,” ‘* Mollie, the Bell- 
ringer!” 
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BY ZEPHYR. 





“ There’s a chiel amang ye taken notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent ’em.” 


Ir was the fourth of July, and a brighter sun 
ne’er threw more gorgeous rays, or biuer sky 
stretched out its boundiess arms o'er the summer 
fragrance of old mother Earth, than made the 
Sabbath fourth beautiful. 

At noon, | sought and found my favorite 
willow chair in the reading-room. 
about me undecided with whoin to hold intellec- 
Old Clark of religious memory 
stood on a level with my eyes, and proffered his 
serious commentaries tor my improvement. 


tual converse. 


and——me / 


I looked | 





| born in the city of Genoa.”’ 
in- | from my little geograpby, said memory, but 
clination wouldn’t follow in that direction, | 
although he was gallantly supported by many | 
dignitied, religious authors; in truth, ‘twas a) 
noble collection—but they didn’t suit the fourth | 


What book more appropriate for the fourth! 
Columbo, Colon, Columbus, names of the cour- 
ageous man who penetrated the dark mysteries 
of the wide Atlantic, and illuminated its wild 
chaos with nautical light. Whose reckless 
bravery and wild erratic life forms the connect- 
ing link between the Old World and the New! 
With eager enthusiasm I seized the book and 
read, ‘‘ Christopher Colombus, or Colombo, was 
I learned so much 


curiosity (that bosom companion of human 
nature) urged a furtue: perusal, which ran in 
this wise: 

‘*Hle was the son of Dominico Colombo, a 
wool-comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his 


To my right stood Napoleon’s favorite Ossian, | wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had 


With his dark, gloomy, shadowy pictures, bat | | followed the same handicraft for several genera- 


| tions in Genoa.”’ 


said to him, ** Never mind, old Sulemncholy, the 


So the discoverer of our new, 


day’s too bright, and the twilight is coming.” beautiful, free world was the descendant of a 


Moore looked sparkling and winning by his 
Serious-browed neighbor, but he wouldn’t do, 
for old Shakspeare seemed to say, I am nobler 
than he, 

Shelley, Cowper, Byron, Scott, Thomson, 
Longfell w, Hemans, Burns, and many others, 
came very near causing a mutiny of the brain. 
{ was about to end the struggle by a determined 
evacuation of the reading-room, when, by the 
merest accident, I recognized Irving, our own 
American Irving. How modestly he held him- 
self among the poets! 1 was enchanted with 
his deportment. Iran over his titles until the 
name of Columbus met my eye. How fortunate! 








set of ordinary wool combers—Young America, 
what do you think of it? And must we believe 
it, ‘‘he assisted his father in his trade of wool- 
combing.”’ 

Dear, upper-ten dom-ward gazing America, 
are you in convulsions? If you are, the best 
remedy istofind out, somehow, who your grand- 
father was, and then keep silent, as the scene 
will in all probability be too common for every- 
day inspection. N’import, many ambitious and 
noble spirits are born in obscurity, as the life of 
Columbus proves, for although the son of a wool- 
comber, and a woman bearing the common name 
of Susannah, yet, according to Irving, he at the 
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early age of fourteen commenced his brilliant 
life battle; and after his eventful rovings had 
cooled the ardor of youth into calm age, ‘‘ when 
impressed with the sublime events brought about 
through his agency, Columbus looked back upon 
his career with a solemn and superstitious feel- 
ing, he attributed his early and irresistible 
inclination for the sea, and his passion for geo- 
graphical studies, to an impulse from Deity, 
preparing him for the high decrees he was cho- 
sen to accomplish.”’ 

Irving says they were only incident to the age 
in which he lived, and not caused by impulse 
from the Diety. The reasons given as explana- 
tion of the nautical propensity, and the strong 
passion for geographical knowledge displayed 
by Columbus in early life, are certainly very 
convincing; and yet, my thoughts on this sub- 
ject coincide with the opinion of Columbus, for 
the superstition with which every human heart 
is touched, makes me believe that Divine impulse 
often prompts us to prepare for coming events, 
Was it not the effect of this feeling of impulse 
that caused Napoleon to distinguish bimself in 
studies likely to be of service to the future sol- 
dier, to love the mimicked war far above the 
more peaceful pastimes, to become a book-worm 
in early youth; and thus prepare him to play a 
brilliant part in the history of the Old World. 
In truth, have we not every reason to suppose 


‘‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


As I read, I am continually contrasting the 
characters of these two great men, although so 
different, and the commanding spirits of widely 
separated historic epochs. ‘Napoleon has him- 
self said that he was remarkable only for ob- 
stinacy and curiosity; others add, that he was 
high-spirited, quarrelsome, imperious; fond of 
solitude; slovenly in his dress.”” And if history 
tells us truth, these characteristics increased 
with his almost incredible success. ‘‘Columbus 
was moderate and simple in his diet and apparel, 
eloquent in discourse, engaging and affable to 
strangers, and his amiableness and suavity in 
domestic life strongly attached his household to 
his person. His temper was naturally irritable ; 
but he subdued it by the magnanimity of his 
spirit, comporting himself with courteous and 
gentle gravity, and never indulging in any in- 
temperance of language.” 

‘‘His enthusiastic conceptions gave elevation 
to his spirit, and a dignity and loftiness to his 
whole demeanor. He conferred with sovereigns 
almost with a feeling of equality. His views 
were princely and unbounded ; his proposed dis- 
covery was of empires; his conditions were 
proportionally magnificent.” The one strove to 
conquer a continent, and raise himself to power 





by a sea of blood and a waste of human life; 
the other contemplated a long voyage upon the 
trackless wilderness of waters in quest of a New 
World. 

‘*His enterprise was considered by many as 
the dream of a visionary, while others regarded 
it as a vision, full of probability, but likely 
never to be realized.”” Thus regarded, he would 
have found great difficulty in gaining an impar- 
tial hearing for the solution of his theory under 
any circumstance; but at that period it was 
increased by the overwhelming interest felt by 
the public in the brilliant wars of the conquest 
of Granada. To these obstacles were added the 
selfish policy of Ferdinand, which prompted him 
to detain Columbus with false and delayed pro- 
mises of patronage ; thus preventing an accept- 
ance of the invitation and promises of encour- 
agement given him by the kings of England and 
Portugal. At no period in his life can we look 
upon him with a deeper interest and sympathy 
than when he stood a simple mariner before the 
Council at Salamanca. When the Council ridi- 
culed his theory; ‘‘ when he found that he was 
in danger of being convicted not merely of error, 
but of heterodoxy; when he cast aside his maps 
and charts, and discarding for a time his practi- 
cal and scientific lore, his visionary spirit took 
fire at the doctrinal objections of his opponents, 
and met them upon their own ground, pouring 
forth those magnificent texts of scripture, and 
those mysterious predictions of the prophets, 
which, in his enthusiastic moments, he considered 
as types and annunciations of the sublime dis- 
covery which he proposed.” How nobly he 
must have held himself! How proudly majestic 
must his stately form have looked! How mildly 
eloquent may we imagine his language! In 
truth, it seems a grand, a glowing picture of 
history. 

Five years he lingered in Spain following the 
rumbling, warlike court of Isabella from one 
scene of strife to another, often ‘ giving proof 
of the distinguished valor which accompanied 
his wisdom and his lofty desires.” » During this 
time his position was humiliating in the extreme, 
‘‘exposed to continual scoffs and indignities, 
being ridiculed by the light and ignorant as a 
mere dreamer, and stigmatized by the illiberal 
as an adventurer. The very children, it is said, 
pointed to their foreheads as he passed, being 
taught to recognize him as a kind of madman.” 

Finally, Columbus was informed ‘that the 
great cares and expenses of the wars rendered it 
impossible for the sovereigns to engage in any 
new enterprise; but that when the war was con- 
cluded, they would have both time and inclina- 
tion to treat with him about what he proposed.” 
After so many days of torturing suspense, weary 
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attendance and anxious expectations, how like 
cruelty must have seemed the long-delayed re- 
ply to -his applications. How cold! how stun- ; 
ning to his enthusiastic nature. | 

With every feeling of his proud heart rendered 
acutely sensitive by continued scoffs and insult- 
ing doubts. His whole being filled with just in- 
dignation at the treatment he had received, and 
in circumstances the must reduced, Columbus 
left the court of Spain, and journeyed near to 
the little sea-port of Palos de Moyner, with the 
intention of seeking patronage at the court of 
France. 

He traveled on foot, without friend or attend- 
ant, save his little son, whose murmurs of hunger 
and fatigue caused his father to ask, at an ancient 
convent of Franciscan friars, for the humble re- 
freshment of bread and water. His appearance 
was so noble, his deportment so distingué and so 
majestic, and the incident being so peculiar, 
drew the attention of the prior, who, on convers- 
ing with him, became interested, entered into his 
views, and, at length, prevailed upon him to re- 
main a guest at his convent until they could gain 
a hearing of the queen. 

Soon a little council of friars and sea-faring 
men collected together, by whom ‘facts were 
related to support the theory of Columbus. 
Among this little number his project was treated 
with a deference which had been sought in vain 
among the sages and philosophers of the court.” 
Through their instrumentality Columbus was 
commanded to appear a second time at the court 
of Spain, which he did, and a second time he 
left without success, 

‘* When his friends saw him really on the point 
of abandoning the country, they were filled with 
distress, considering his departure an irrepara- 
ble loss to the nation. Louis de St. Angel, re- 
ceiver of the ecclesiastical revenues in Arragon, 
hoping to divert this evil, sought an immediate 
audience of the queen,” and with the combined 
influence of eloquence, reproaches, and entrea- 
ties, prevailed upon Isabella to look favorably 
upon the enterprise. 

“The king looked coldly on the affair, and the 
royal finances were absolutely drained by the 
war,” Yet with a noble enthusiasm she ex- 
claimed, ‘*I undertake the enterprise for my 
own crown of Castile, and will pledge my jewels 
to raise the necessary funds.” This was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella; it 
stamped her renown forever as the patroness of 
the discovery of the New World. 

A third time Columbus was called to appear 
before Isabella, by whose assistance, after 
eighteen years of patient poverty, neglect, ridi- 
cule and disappointment, he was to realize his 
dearest hopes. Those eighteen years in the life 
of Columbus are rich in material for the moral- 





ist, and full of encouragement to the ambitious 
spirit. Who would despair of success after read- 
ing his life during those years of toil and insult, 
in which ‘‘ he begged his way from court to court 
to offer to princes the discovery of a world,” 
and received in return only ridicule and contempt. 

After seven years of his precious time was 
spent in soliciting patronage of the sovereigns 
of Spain, Columbus saw the article of agreement 
drawn out, in which he was pledged to bear one- 
eighth of the expense of an enterprise he con- 
ceived, and risked his life to accomplish. 

Firmly, patiently, bravely he surmounted all 
obstacles, and with a squadron of three small 
vessels, containing in all only one hundred and 
twenty followers, who, although chosen from the 
boldest seamen, left their native port of Palos in 
the deepest gloom and fear to commence what 
they considered a wild, venturesome cruise in 
search of they knew not what. The deep mys- 
tery and wild chaos of the waters appalled the 
brave hearts of his boldest navigators, and when 
the land faded from their sight, they forgot their 
manhood and seaman’s pride, stern, rugged na- 
tures gave way to imagined perils, and wept be- 
cause of the coming doom. They.bid a wild, 
anguished adieu to the most cherished objects of 
their hearts: country, wives, children, friends ; 
all were left in obedience to the commands of 
their sovereigns to do, as they believed, the bid- 
ding of a visionary, a maniac. 

Every thing that could dishearten a brave man 
seemed to be thrown in his way from the time 
he first conceived his enterprise until his tri- 
umphal return to Spain. At which time the 
news of his wonderful discoveries rapidly spread 
over the civilized world. Genoa grew proud of 
her once humble offspring. England pronounced 
it ‘‘a thing more divine than human.” The 
proud monarchs of Spain gave him a reception 
the most flattering to his noble, ambitious spirit, 
and ‘‘ hesitated to permit him to kiss their hands 
as an act of homage. Raising him from his 
kneeling posture, they ordered him to seat him- 
self in their presence ; a rare honor in that proud 
and punctilious court.” 

‘* The sovereigns took every occasion to bestow 
on Columbus personal marks of their high con- 
sideration. He was admitted at all times to the 
royal presence, and to perpetuate in his family 
the glory of his achievements, a coat of arms 
was assigned him, in which the royal arms, the 
castle and lion, were quartered with his proper 
bearings, which were a group of islands sur- 
rounded by waves. To these arms was after- 
ward annexed the motto: 


A Castilla y Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 


To Castile and Leon 
Columbus gave a new world.” 
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Nobles vied to do him honor, and citizens prayed | by France and England, »s an ambitious and 
for success and blessings to crown his efforts  perfidious king. Columbus by his enterprise 
whenever he appeared in public. opened to Spain vast empire, and boundless 
He stood upon a fair pedestal, the cynosure | wealth; and Ferdinand bestowed upon the great 
of admiring nations, kings, princes, nobles and discoverer a monument, on which was embla- 
people. Among whose vast numbers no mind zoned: ‘To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a 
was equal to his conceptions, no hand brave | New World.” 
enough, or spirit sufficiently daring to have| From fourteen to seventy Columbus lived an 
rivaled him in his achievements. eventful, erratic life, and after the silent slum- 
Feelings of admiration and sympathy prompts ber of death had wrapped his imaginative mind 
me to linger with Columbus in this sunny spot in dreamless repose, his body was unblessed by 
of his life. To gaze long and earnestly upon | unbroken quiet, for we are told that his remains 
him io this his zenith of earthly glory, ere the | were transported in 1518 from the convent of 
arrows of envy and malice assail his majestic | St. Francisco, to the chapel of Santo Christo. 
character, or injustice ring his noble heart. | In 1536 they were removed to Hispaniola, and 
My pen is loath to note scenes in which Co- interred in the principal chapel of the cathedral 
lumbus was degraded from his command over of the City of San Domingo; and in consequence 
the islands he had discovered, and sent in chains | of Hispaniola being ceded to the French, they 
to Spain. ’Tis true that all Spain was convulsed | were removed in 1795 to Havana, in the island 
with indignation, and Isabella of Castile wept | of Cuba, where he first planted the standard of 
with the noble captive over his wrongs when he | the cross. 
arrived, eight years after his first voyage in Comments are unnecessary. Language un- 
quest of the New World, at Cadiz, a prisoner | fruitful of expression when | would attempt to 
and in fetters. The manacles were immediately | give voice to my veneration for his noble, fault- 
knocked off, but the iron had entered deep into | less character as painted by Irving. The sub- 
his proud nature; for he hung his fetters ‘:in his | ject is old; old as our knowledge of America— 
cabinet, as relics and memorials of the reward | but the pleasures of the reading-room are like 
of his services, and requested that when he died | those of the traveler, who, for a time, stands 
they might be buried with him.” moralizing in the dusty ruins of past ages, 
The Spanish monarchs bestowed upon him | where the great ones of earth and history have 
smiles, attentions and promises of redress. | lived, acted, died, and moulder. 
Death removed Isabella before she could do him Anon glides with appreciative joy and glad- 
justice, but the deep stain of ingratitude yet | ness adown the sparkling stream, whose banks 
darkens the otherwise brilliant career of Ferdi- | are unstoried by battle-fields, and its valleys 
nand, and helps to rivet the character given him | spread only with smiling flowers. 








Slower and Garden Hints. 


WATERING FLOWER PLANTS. out in heavy rains, at that time in the year when 
When the weather is warm and dry, and the plants | the rain is cold, for, if they get saturated, it gives 
are in full flower, they will require watering freely them a chill that takes them some time to recover 
every day, especially such as are in small pots, and | fom; but in a warm rain, during warm weather, 
the pots full of roots. Those in larger pots, with | they may be set out for an hour or so, then taken 
more room for their roots, will not require it so often. | in again, which will greatly refresh them. Persons 
The best time to water plants in summer is in the | having only the house to keep such plants in, will 
evening, as they will have the night to refresh them- find them much benefitted in the summer season by 
selves in—and in the winter season in the morning, | 8¢tting them out in the evening to receive the influ- 
that the pots may be warmed in the sun, and they | ence of the dew, and taking them into the house 7 
will not be liable to be chilled; although in rooms tbe morning. Plants in warm rooms at all times 
that are heated by furnaces, and a regular heat is | Tequire to be kept a little moist, though they need 
kept, it will make but little difference; they may be ™08t water when growing and flowering. 
watered when most convenient. As some plants © THE ANEMONE. 
evaporate their moisture much faster than others, | Anemones are showy flowering plants, and in Eu- 
they will require watering more frequently, which rope are cultivated as florists’ flowers, like the ranun- 
will be indicated by the leaves drooping. In cloudy culus and hyacinth. Anemones are often imported 
or rainy weather they will not need much water, ex- along with the Dutch bulbous flowering roots, and 
cept in the house, and the soil is dry. are planted in beds, as the hyacinth, in October and 
Plants accustomed to the house should not be set November, but the severe frost of the winters in this 
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climate will destroy the roots if they are not well 
covered with old tanner’s bark, leaves or straw, so 
as to exclude frost from them. The kinds mostly 
cultivated for the beauty of the flowers are the coro- 
naria and hortensis, of each species of which there 
are many varieties, the prevailing colors being red, 
white and blue, with double and semi-double flowers. 

The soil preferable for anemones is a good fresh 
loam, not too light or sandy, and they will flower in | 
almost any month in summer, according to the time 
the roots are kept out of ground, and the season 
when they are replanted. The roots should be 
planted about six or eight inches apart, and covered | 
about three inches deep, and they will flower in suc- 
cession. The finer kinds will require protection 
from violent storms and excessive light and heat, 
but many varieties will thrive very well in the flower | 
borders in summer; and as soon as the leaves wither | 
in fall, the roots may be taken up, dried and cleaned, 
and kept in paper bags till spring. They are usually 
increased by dividing the roots, or offsets. 

Like the ranunculus, the anemone is very pretty 
when grown in flower-pots, For this purpose, fill 
some pots with rich soil in October, and place five 
or six roots in a pot of nine inches in diameter. 
Just cover them with soil and place them in the front 
windows of the green-house, keep them rather moist | 
by watering them as often as they become dry, and 
they will come into flower in good season. More 
roots may be planted in each succeeding month, and 
with very little care they will flower in succession. 





BULBS IN POTS AND GLASSES. 


In planting bulbs in pots, the soil used for the 
purpose should be composed of leaf-mold, loam and 
well-rotted manure, in equal parts. When the pots 
are filled, place the bulb in the centre, and gently 
press in the soil until it becomes nearly covered. 
Place them in a cool situation to assist their rooting ; 
if deprived of light, they will root more readily, and 
if moderately watered when planted and placed in 
a tolerably damp situation, they will not require 
watering until the tops begin to shoot. As soon as 
they commence to grow, light and moderate water- 
ings are essential to the perfection of their flowers. 
Six-inch pots should be employed for this purpose. 

For bulbs in glasses, the glasses should be filled 
with rain or river water to within about a quarter of 
an inch of the bottom of the bulb, as too much 
moisture, before the roots protrude, often causes the 
bulb to decay. The glasses should be placed in a 
light, but cool situation, unti! the roots have grown 
half the length of the glass, when they may be placed 
Where wanted to bloom. The water should be 
changed twice a week, according to the recommend- 
ation of some florists; and, when the bulbs have 
finished making roots, they. may be kept warm or 
cold, as the bloom is required in succession. All 
Toots which have once bloomed in glasses should be 
planted out as soon as the flowering is over, in order 
that they may recover. By this method, they can 
generally be bloomed every alternate year in glasses. 





When bulbs are backward in making leaves, they 


may be greatly assisted by filling the glasses with 
warm water. The bulbs should in every case be set 
steady in the glass, and raw cotton will serve very 
well for this purpose. 


DOUBLE YELLOW ROSES. 


The double yellow rose—one of the most beautiful 
of the whole family—and which till lately was known 
only in its double state, has large drooping flowers, 
shaped like those of the common cabbage rose, and 
is supposed to be a native of Persia. In some situa- 
tions it grows freely; but in others the flower-buds 
burst on one side, when only half formed, and the 
flowers are thus imperfect. It should be grown in 
an open, airy situation, in a light free soil, and it 
should have an abundance of light and air. It 
should also be well supplied with water during the 
flowering season, but the ground in which it grows 
should be so well drained as never to allow the water 
to remain in astagnant state about the roots, When 
trained against a wall, it should have a suitably 
protecting exposure, and the shoots should not be 
cut in. This rose, in fact, does not require any 
pruning, except what may be necessary to remove 
the dead wood, or to train the plant into shape— 
though the latter should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, as all wounds on this rose are apt to produce 
canker. It is said to flower freely when grafted on 
the musk cluster, at eight or ten feet from the ground, 
or on the common China rose. 


STYLE AND ARRANGEMENT OF GARDEN SEATS. 


There are a great variety of rustic seats formed 
of roots and crooked branches of trees, used both 
for the open garden and under cover; and there are 
also seats of cast and wrought iron, of great diver- 
sity of form. There should always be some kind of 
analogy between the seat and the scene of which it 
forms a part, and, on this account, rustic seats should 
be confined to rustic scenery, while the seats for a 
lawn or highly kept garden-ground ought to be of 
comparatively simple and architectural forms, being 
either of wood or stone, those of wood being fre- 
quently painted of a stone color, and sprinkled over 
with white sand before the paint is dry, to give them 
the appearance of stone. 

When seats are placed along a walk, a graveled 
recess ought, to be formed to receive them; and 
there ought, generally, to be a foot-board to keep 
the feet from the moist ground, whether the seat is 
on gravel or on the grass. In a garden where there 
are several seats, some ought to be in positions ex- 
posed to the sun, and others placed in the shade, 
and none ought to be put down in a situation where 
the back of the seat is seen by a person approaching 
it before the front. Indeed, the backs of all fixed 
seats ought to be concealed by shrubs, or by some 
other means, unless they are circular seats placed 
round a tree. In general, all seats should be of a 
stone color, as harmonizing best with vegetation. 
Nothing can be more unartistical than seats painted 
of a pea-green, and placed among the green of living 
plants. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Qld Master Brown brought his ferrule down—his 
face was angry andred, “Now, Anthony Clair, go 
seat you there, along with the girls,” he said. Then 
Anthony Clair, with a mortified air, and his chin 
down on his breast, crept slowly away, and sat all 
day, by the girl that loved him best. And when 
schoolmaster Brown turned his head around, oh then 
with what exquisite bliss did Anthony Clair and his 
sweetheart fair exchange full many a kiss! kisses 
80 fleet, burning and sweet, rich as the honey-comb. 
And all that could not in school be got they took 
when going home. 


DON’T TRUST TO LADY’S LIPS. 
BY EDITH MAY. 


What foolish things these men must be 
To take our words so much to heart! 
I never meant, I’m sure, that he 
Should from me thus forever part; 
For when my lips gave forth the “no,” 
His earnest love tale to decide, 
My heart said * yes,” and flutter’d so, 
I really thought I must have cried! 


soos FIVE CENTS AND A Kiss.—Some few days ago 
we stated that a conductor upon the Sixth Street 
Railroad had kissed an attractive female passenger, 
the kissee submitting to the caress with all the 
naturalness of a kitten in pursuit of the tip of its 
own tail. The conductor who enjoyed this sac- 
eharine privilege we will call Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
having received the fare and kissed the cherry 
cheeked passenger, gallantly assisted her to alight 
from the vehicle, As he did this he was espied by 
Mr. Browr, another conductor on the same line. 
Brown had a brother for whom he wanted to obtain 
a place, and undertook to “ shovel down” Mr. Smith 
for this purpose. Mr. Brown then lodged a com- 
plaint with the officers of the road, and laid back to 
await results. Mr. Smith was accordingly brought 
up before a tribunal of the directors, while Brown 
was present as prosecutor in thecase. Brown made 
a formidable charge against Smith, and allowed that 
kissing lady passengers was something altogether 
outside the regulations of the road. Smith being put 
upon his defense, brought in the kissee, a very 
pretty young lady, whom he hadn’t seen before for 
some years, at least, and who happened to be his 
own sister! The tribunal, at this exposition of the 
circumstances, acquitted Mr. Smith at once, and 
then discharged Brown for his meanness in reporting 
as an outrage that which was not only natural but 
commendable. Brown now wishes he had stayed 
out of the shoveling business and acted like a man. 
—Philad. North American. 


BE QUIET, DO! I'll CALI MY MOTHER. 

As I was sitting in a wood, 

Under an oak tree’s leafy cover, 
Musing in pleasant solitude, 

Who should come by but John, my lover! 
He press’d my hand and kiss’d my cheek; 

Then, growing warmer, kiss’d the other, 
While I exclaim’d, and tried to shriek, 

“ Be quiet, do! P'U call my mother !” 


He saw my anger was sincere, 
And lovingly began to chide me; 





Then wiping from my cheek the tear, 

He sat him on the grass beside me. 
He feigned such pretty amorous woe, 

Breathed such sweet vows, one after ancther, 
I could but smile, whispering low, 

‘Be quiet, do! I'll call my mother,” 


He talk’d so long, and talk’d so well, 
And swore he meant not to deceive me; 
I felt more grief than I can tell, 
When, with a sigh, he rose to leave me; 
* Oh! John,” said I, “‘and must thou go? 
I love thee better than all other; 
There is no need to hurry so, 
I never meant to call my mother. 


A SENTIMENTAL ROBBER.-—-KISSES MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN JEWELS. 


A night or two ago, a fair, sweet girl, residing on 
Race, rear of Fourth street, was partially awakened 
from her slumbers by a man in her chamber, but not 
fully aroused, she lay with closed lips for a minute, 
when, the sound being repeated, she started up and 
saw, by the light of the little jet upon the gas-burner, 
a man’s form disappearng through the window. 
She screamed involuntarily, and her father armed 
with a revolver, was in her room in a few moments, 
greatly agitated and alarmed, questioning his lovely 
daughter as to the cause of her fear. She told him 
what had frightened her, and he ran to the open 
window, looked out upon the balcony and into the 
yard, but could see nothing of the terrible man, the 
midnight robber, and disturber of the dove-eyed 
darling’s rest. The parent was disposed to think 
his daughter had been dreaming, that her imagi- 
nation had painted what was not real, but on return- 
ing to her apartment, she assured him that she was 
wide awake, and that she had seen all she had stated. 
Her father was still incredulous, when, in looking 
around, he observed upon his daughter’s dressing 
bureau, where a beautiful enameled watch, a pair of 
heavy bracelets, a diamond ring, and a necklace 
were lying, aslip of paper, on which was written : 

“Farrest, Dearest Girt: I came here to rob, 
but your beauty has made me honest for the time. 
I saw these jewels, but believing them yours, I 
could not taxe them. I have stolen what I value 
more—three delicious kisses from your unconscious 
lips. Do not be offended; they were gentle and 
innocent. Ayn Unxnown Lover.” 

This story sounds romantic, we are aware, and 
perhaps some of our matter-of-fact readers will be 
skeptical in relation thereto, but we are assured upon 
the best authority that it is strictly veracious, and 
we publish it as an evidence that the age of gallantry 
and sentiment is not at an end; that the race of 
Rinaldo Rinaldini is not extinct.—N. 0. Delta. 

“THE WIDOW MALONE.” 
Did you hear of the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
Who lived in the town of Athlone 
Alone? 
Oh! she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts, 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
8o lovely the Widow Malone, 
Of lovers she had full a score, 
Or more; 
And fortunes they had all galore, 
In store ; 
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From the minister down 
To the clerk of the crown, 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
All were courting the Widow Malone! 
But so modest was Mrs. Malone, 
*Twas known 
No one ever could see her alone, 
Ohone ! 
Let them ogle and sigh, 
They could ne’er catch her eye, 
So bashful the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
So bashful the Widow Malone. 
Till one Mr. O’Brien from Clare, 
How quare! 
It’s little for blushing they care 
Down there ! 
Put his arm round her Waist, 
Gave ten kisses at laste, 
“Oh,” says he, “ you’re my Molly Malone, 
My own!” 
“ Oh,” says he, “ you’re my Molly Malone.” 
And the Widow they all thought so shy, 
My eye! 
Ne’er thought of a simper or sigh, 
For why ? 
But “ Lucius,” says she, 
“Since you've made now so free 
You may marry your Mary Malone, 
Ohone, 
You may marry your Mary Malone. 
There’s a moral contained in my song, 
Not wrong; 
And one comfort it’s not very long, 
But strong : 
If for widows you die, 
Learn to kiss, not to sigh, 
For they’re all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohune! 
¥or they’re all like sweet Mistress Malone. 


HOW IT FELT. 
estes We find the following highly esthetical, ec- 
statical and honey-syrupical extract in an exchange: 


“ A lady friend of ours says the first time she was 
kissed she felt like a big tub of roses swimming in 
honey, cologne, nutmegs, and cranberries. Sheulso 
felt as if something was running through her nerves 
on feet of diamonds, escorted by several little Cupids 
in chariots, drawn by angels, shaded by honey- 
suckles, and the whole spread with melted rainbows. 


scene what power there is in a full-breasted 
iss !”” 


ever We extract the following scene from a story 
entitled, ‘How John Wolfe got his Rich Wife.” 


HOW JOHN WOLFE GOT HIS RICH WIFE. 


A delightful evening was passed by all parties; 
and when John Wolfe was ushered by the old lady 
to the state bed-room, and had lain himself between 
the whitest pair of sheets that were ever bleached 
on the Vermont snows, he was so full of pleasant 
fancies and joyous hopes that he could not go to 
sleep for hours. However, toward morning he dozed 
off, and, as will happen at such times, his day dreams 
turned themselves into night dreams, and he found 
himelf again traveling up the rugged paths of the 
White Mountains, with laughing Jane Pinkerton at 
his side, joking and joying together, lifting her 
sometimes over some rough obstacle in the path, and 
then again fairly carrying her across some big drift 
of snow which the summer sun had not been able to 





penetrate near enough to wake up; and so on and 
on, until wearied out, they stood to gaze upon the 
magnificent prospect below and around them. Sud- 
denly, John thought he was on his knees before her, 
pouring out a torrent of passionate words, declaring 
that life, and hope, and happiness dwelt only where, 
&c., when, before he could get an answer, or know 
whether the dear girl smiled or frowned, behold he 
woke up. He was dreadfully mortified at first, 
but presently recollecting where he was, and seeing 
it was broad daylight, he jumps out of bed, makes 
his morning ablutions, and dresses himself in great 
haste, determined to wait no longer for an answer 
than it would take him to find the object of his dream. 
Down stairs he goes and into the parlor; she is not 
there—looks into the garden, but does not see her, 
when suddenly bethinking such a notable little dame 
might be a good housewife, he starts for the kitchen, 
Where, forsooth, he finds her, singing like a bird, 
elbow-deep in the bread-trough, kneading away for 
dear life. John’s heavy tread betrayed the intruder, 
and she looked up. 

“Do you want to learn to make johnny-cake, Mr. 
Wolfe ?” she exclaimed merrily. 

“No,” said John, rather seriously, for, like aman 
of deep and earnest feeling as he was, he felt that he 
approached a crisis in his life; “no, I do not—my 
johnny-cake is mixed already—I only want to know 
whether I can get it.” 

The widow did not know what to make of it. 
“Well,” said she,” I do not know any reason why 
you should not.” 

“That,” replied John, “is whatI want to find out: 
and as you know, my dear friend, that two heads 
are better than one. I have come to consult you 
about it.” 

So, to make the matter plain to her, he related 
his dream to its termination. 

“ And now, Jane,” said he, “I am here fer an 
answer. Will youbemyjohnny-cake? Yes or no.” 

Jane held her head down while he spoke, blushing 
celestial rosy red—as is quite proper, I believe on 
such occasions. But Jane’s was an earnest nature, 
likewise, and alltrifling and fun had vanished, when, 
looking up to him, her bright eyes brimming full of 
joyous tears, she gave him just one of the sweetest 
kisses he ever had in his life. 

“For ever and ever!” she cried; “for ever and 
ever, John, if you will have me.” 


KISSES A CURE FOR FEVER. 


cornet We find the following very pretty poem in the 
Dallas Herald. There is a droll conceit in it that 
kisses will ward off the fever. For our part we 
always found them more likely to bring a fever on! 


WHERE I WOULD BE WITH THEE. 
BY W. T. G@. WEAVER, 


In that deep, shady dell where tho river is rushing, 

By that willow-hid spring whose cold waters are gushing, 
With thee, 

While o’er us the roses were kissing and blushing, 
I'd be. 


Wert thou where the dark, wintry streamlets were flowing, 

Where the snow-laden wind over bleak hills is blowing, 
With thee, 

Still cheered by the warmth in the loving heart glowing, 
I'd be. 


Where a sunbeamy isle in the ocean is sleeping, 

’Mid bowers where the sweetest of zephyrs are sweeping, 
With thee, 

While the wave-singing swells gentle music are keeping, 
I'd be. 


Wert thou in a desert where flowers bloom never 
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Where pois’nous winds spread a pestilence ever, 
With thee, 

With thy arms and sweet kisses to charm off the fever, 
I'd be. 


Where fair Texan flowers in prairies are blooming, 
And bum-birds their radiant winglets are pluming, 
, With thee, 
By that lake whose blue waters the sun is illuming, 
I'd be, 


In snow, or sunshine, by sea or river, 

On mountuin, in forest, or meadow, for ever, 
With thee, 

’Till the voice of nature our hearts should dissever, 
I'd be, 


.+.--°* SWEET.—A correspondent writes of an in- 
teresting scene which he witnessed at Leeds Junction, 
on the arrival of the train at that depot. Hearing a 
loud ‘smack,’ he looked up and saw two lovers in 
each other’s embrace. The lady wore a _ broad 
rimmed hat, the front of which was turned back to 
admit of bringing their faces in contact. Our cor- 
respondent inquires whether it would not be a good 


idea to have a ‘kissing room’ at railroad stations, 
We leave this question for enthusiastic lovers to de. 
cide.—Lewistown Journal. 


JESSIE GRAY. 
BY CARRIE A. CLARK, 


Ye promised to wed me, Jessie Gray, 
When the south winds rocked the clover, 
When the heath was green, and the thistle red, 
And the barley-harvest over; 
Ye promised to wed me then, Jessie, 
And light was my heart, and cheery, 
As gaily I bound up the barley sheaves, 
And thought o’ my highland deary. 


And I come to claim ye now, Jessie, 
My flower o’ the laughing Yarrow: 
And he kissed her cheek, and whispered low, 
Oh, remember, love, to-morrow ; 
And Jessie pushed back her flaxen hair, 
And toyed with ber plaided wimple, 
Yet I knew that her sweet lips answered true, 
From the tell-tale blush aud dimple. 
Mahoning Register. 
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Our Guriosities, 


THE NEW MUSEUM AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

India is likely to engage the attention of the 
British Government and the British nation far more 
than in times past. The great political events of our 
eastern empire, such as the victories of Clive and 
Wellesly, and the subsequent wars of conquest and 
annexation, are familiarly known to every reader of 
history. No romance could be conceived more full 
of exciting interest than the simple narrative of the 
progress of the East India Company, from the time 
when they occupied two or three trading factories, 
under the protection of native princes, until they be- 
came “the kings of the east,” the lords of the soil, 
and rulers of the people from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas. Wether this dominion is to be con- 
tinued under the Company’s Raj (rule),or to be ex- 
ercised directly in the Queen’s name, the British 
power in India will henceforth be more than ever 
established. The country will also be more open to 
European enterprise and adventure, while the in- 
creased army of occupation will neccessarily multi- 
ply the number of those at home who will take a 
warmer interest in the place where they have friends 
and relatives. It is no doubt sad to feel that so 
terrible a catastrophe as the Sepoy rebellion was 
needed to awaken both the rulers and people to their 


| a visit to which more will be learned in a few hours 


_than by the perusal of many ponderous volumes. 

Within the last few weeks the museum has been re- 
arranged and greatly extended, so thatit now not 
only presents attractions to holiday visitors, but 
affords valuable opportunities fur study and instruo- 
tion. 

In the older part of the museum, which has long 
been one of the sights of Londun, were many objects 
of historical interest, besides collections illustrative 
of the antiquities and natural history of India. 
Hindoo idols and models of pagan temples, oriental 


arms and ornaments, curious works of art, dresses, 
equipages, pictures, sculptures, were among the mis- 
cellaneous articles exhibited. The vaiuable anti- 
quarian and literary treasures were secondary attrac- 
tions for most visitors, compared with the trophies 
taken from Tippoo Saib,—his silver elephant-how- 
dak and canopy, the golden fovtstool of his throne, 
and his tiger-organ, a musical piece of mechanism, 
representing an English soldier being torn in pieces, 
with sounds imitating the cries of the man, and the 
growl of the tiger. These and other curiosities 
remain for the gratification of the visitors ; but our 
present object is to direct attention chiefly to the 
new portion of the museum, which has been formed 








duty with regard to the vast empire committed by 
Providence to their charge ; but now that the event 
has happened, let the warnings of the past be made | 
useful for the management of the future. Public 
opinion is the great power of action in this country, 
and it is the duty ofall to gain what information they | 
can about India, for the national benefit, as well as 
for the satisfaction of individual curiosity. For the 
sake of those who have little time to read books on 
the subject, we now give a short notice of the 
Museum at the India House in Leadenhall Street, by | 


with the laudable object of exhibiting the productive 
resources of the country, and of giving information 
about the life and manners, the arts and industry of 
its inhabitants. Many will remember the Indian 
Court, which formed a prominent feature in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. While there was a mag- 
nificent display of Oriental wealth and luxury, the 
varied products and ingenious manufactures invited 
and rewarded more careful examination. The idea 
was then formed of having a permanent exhibition 
of objects connected with India, and this project has 
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now, after some years of zealous labor, been carried 
into effect under the direction of the late Dr. Forbes 
Royle, Director of the Company’s Museum. A de- 
tailed catalogue is being prepared; but meanwhile 
we point out some of the objects most worthy the 
attention of visitors. 

The first room is filled with models and figures 
representing the various races, castes, and classes 
of the population, with their dresses, dwellings, 
occupations, implements of industry, and every 
thing pertaining either to their public or domestic 
life. The individual figures are skillfully made, and 
some of the groups bring vividly before the eye 
scenes and customs which it would take long to de- 
scribe in writing. There is a model, for instance, 
of a Kutcherrie, or court of justice, with the culprits, 
and the witnesses, and native pleaders, and chow- 
keydars or policemen, and peons or messengers, the 
English Sahib sitting on araigzed and railed platform, 
with bis papers before him, and his books of refer- 
ence at his side. Another model represents ‘the 
lines” of a Sepoy regiment, about which we have 
heard sv much in the accounts of the Bengal mutiny. 
The huts consist of bamboo framework, filled up 
with matting, topped by straw thatch ; and it is seen 
at a glance how easy it was for the disaffected Sepoys 
to “burn down their lines.” Marriage processions, 
religious ceremonies, nautches, or native dances, and 
the scenes of the great festivals, such as the Churuk 
Poojah and the Feast of Juggernauth are strikingly 
represented, There are models also of all sorts of 
industrial occupations, the natives being seen plough- 
ing, spinning, weaving, washing, cooking, and at 
all their ordinary employments. Besides the figures 
are specimens of their agricultural implements, 
manufacturing tools, and rude machinery ; of their 
conveyances by land and water; of their household 
furniture and utensils, and their musical instruments. 

The museum of raw products exhibits an immense 
number of substances, some of which are familiarly 
known, but of many others the appearance as well 
as the names are strange. There is no doubt that 
many of the products might be made available for 


purposes of Huropean commerce and industry. The — 


fibrous substances now in use among the natives 


Russian produce. In like manner the tea of Assam 
and the lower Himalayas, the cotton of Surat and 
Broach, could furnish half the supply of these 


beginning to be directed to other products of our 
eastern empire besides opium and indigo, many of 
which might add largely to the national wealth and 
resources. Hence the importance of this portion of 
the museum to merchants, manufacturers, and capi- 
talists, who can examine specimens of articles likely to 
be turned to use in British commerce, industry, or art. 

For the general visitors of the museum the manu- 
factured articles will be more attractive. The shawls 
of Cashmere and the muslins of Daca are still the 
wonder and envy of European art. In many kinds 
of embroidered work and inwoven brocade the 
Tudians also defy the competition of the world. It 








may not be generally known that the embroidery is 
all the work of men; a women rarely is seen with a 
needle in India. Mussulman tailors work those 
wonderful patterns, some of them from European 
designs, and others copied from natural objects, 
One silk dress is ingeniously embroidered with roses, 
thistles, and shamrocks. Of the native patterns, 
the pine-apple with curved top, the palm-leaf, and 
other botanical forms are commonly employed. The 
barbaric splendor of oriental taste is displayed in the 
glitter of the brilliant wings of beetles, the hues of 
which surpass those of any artificial colors, though 
the natives are skilled in the art of dyeing Ofa 
species of brocade known by the name of kincod, a 
texture of silk and gold or silver, used for dress 
turbans and scarfs, the best pieces sell for three hun- 
dred rupees, or £30 a yard. Magnificent specimens 
of kincob are in the museum. Some pieces of 
Dacep muslin of the kind called mu/mul khaa, 
ten yards in length and one in breadth, weigh 
less than ten siccas or 3}? oz. avoirdupois, and 
have 1900 threads in the warp. The price 
of each piece is one hundred rupees, or at the rate of 
£10 per yard. From this finest tissue of “ woven 
air” down to the rough calicos in common use, there 
are many varieties of cotton fabric, the strength and 
durability of which, and their capability of taking 
dyes easily, make them preferred by the natives to 
the products of the Manchester looms, 

The articles of metal work, and especially the 
works in precious metals, either alone or in combi- 
nation with the gems of the East, form a conspicu- 
ous feature of the museum. There are bracelets, 
brooches, nose-rings, ear-rings, bangles, tassel-knots 
for dresses, hookah mouth. pieces, perfume caskets, 
spice cases, and many other objects of display or 
luxury. The Trichinopoly silver filigree work is as 
light and elegant as that of Malta and Genoa. There 
are some rose cut chains, which are perfect marvels 
of the goldsmith’s art. So minute is the chasing of 
the pattern of the rose in each link that a magnify- 
ing glass is required to trace the delicate outline and 
beauty of form. In necklaces and bracelets of gold 
set with pearls and diamonds, there are rich and 


| splendid ornaments. Contrasted with these elabo- 
could render England entirely independent of | 


rate specimens of jewelry are the massive plain 
silver armlets of the middle classes of the Hindoo 
women, and the ruder ornaments of the less civilized 


| hill tribes, such as bands of scarlet cloth, upon 
articles fur the home market. Attention is only now | 


which are fastened turquoises and other precious 
stones. Among the ornamental articles of manu- 
facture the specimens of carved and inlaid ivory, 
wood, and metal; the lackered work of Lahore, 
Bareilly, and Scinde; the Bidnee work of silver 
inlaid upon polished steel ; the brilliant paintings on 
ivory and tale; and the fine pottery wares, are 
among the objects that will attract attention. 

A collection of the arms of different Indian tribes 
will be viewed with special interest at the present 
time. Here are the long matchlocks of the men of 
Oude, the clubs and spears of the Bheels, the keen- 
edged swords of the Rajpoots and Sikhs, and the 
broad knives of our brave little allies the Ghookhas 
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of Nepaul. Among the curious specimens of old fire- 
arms are the camel guns of the Mabrattas, and a re- 
volving musket, taken at the siege of Seringapatam, 
showing that neither Colt nor Adams can claim 
originality in their invention. There is only one 
barrel in the Indian revolver, the chamber above 
being divided into many compartments, from which, 
as they revolve, the charge is fired. 

Some remarkable specimens of native ingenuity 
are seen in the carvings of figures, temples, and other 
subjects, from the Sola pith, the same substance 
from which the light hats in favor with Europeans 
are now made. In cutting this pith the natives only 
use a small and a large knife, and the results of their 
skill and care would surprise our best modelers and 
sculptors. The figures are carved with the greatest 
precision and grace, and the drapery is managed with 
exquisite art. 

The old auction room of the India House, where 
in former days, when the Company was literally a 
trading corporation, the sales of Eastern produce 
took place, is now transformed into a museum of 
sculpture and antiquities. In this place are exhi- 
bited various monumental relics of the Mahometan 
and Hindoo historical epochs, and also some of the 
Ninevah sculptures and stones with cuneiform in- 
scriptions. The centre of the court is occupied bya 
magnificent model in white marble of an octagonal 
cenotaph and surrounding screen, and there are 
some pierced windows in stone-work from Chunam 
and Hyderabad, which exhibit the wonderful skill 
and industry of the natives in architectural orna- 
ment. 

We have mentioned only a few of the numerous 
objects of interest contained in the museum; but 
enough has been said, we trust, to induce many of 
our readers to pay an early visit to Leadenhall Street. 
The museum is open on Mondays and Fridays for 
for public inspection, and on other days for students, 
en application for tickets of admission. 

THE “CAVERN OF FRANCES,” EIGG ISLAND. 

The M’Leod himself landed upon Eigg, driven 
hither by a sudden storm ; the islanders, at feud with 
his clan, rose upon him. In the fray his back was 
broken, and his party worsted and driven again to 
sea, bearing off their chief half dead. Some months 
after, being partially recovered, he returned, crook- 
backed and infirm, to take vengeance for this wrong. 
Warned by the sight ofhis approaching galleys, the 
inhabitants sought refuge in the cave, but the place 
of their retreat was ultimately betrayed by the tracks 
of footsteps in the snow. The implacable M’Leod 
now gave orders to tear down the houses, to pile up 
their materials—thatch and wood frames—before the 
narrow entrance, and set the whole in a blaze. 
There he stood, humpbacked and pale with passion, 
till the last horrid shriek from within had sunk into 
silence, and there lived not a single islander of Eigg, 
man, woman, orchild. The fact of their bones being 
allowed to moulder in the cavern is proof enough 
that none survived to inter the dead.—The Late 
Hugh Miller. 





PROPORTIONATE USE OF THE VOWELS OF THE 
ALPHABET. 

The following comparative table shows the pro. 
portionate use of the vowels in four of the languages 
of modern Europe, together with the relative use of 
the consonants in the same languages. The number 
of the respective vowels, it will be seen, are referred 
to the letter E taken as a standard: 

Vowels. English. Dutch, French. Italian, 


A, 728 313 436 763 
E, 1000 §=©1000 »=—: 1000 ~—S 1000 
L, 704 = «218 361 807 
0, 672 300 812-730 
U, 296 117 398 —s-:100 
a 184 118 12 10 





—_ —— 


Total vowels, 8584 2066 2519 3410 

“ conso” 5977 2854 2824 8966 

The most singular fact which the above table re- 
veals is that, notwithstanding the apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty which the accumulation of suo- 
cessive consonants presents to the American student 
of the Dutch language, the relative proportion of 
consonants to vowels is much larger in the English 
than in the Dutch tongue. The word cotton will 
serve as an example. In English it has four con- 
sonants to two vowels; while the Dutch word 
Baumwolle contains five consonants and four vowels, 
giving to the Dutch word 80 per cent. of vowels, 
against 50 per cent. to the English. 


ee 


MONSTER GRAPE VINE. 

A Los Angeles correspondent of the Alta Califor- 
nian writes as follows : 

At Montecito, four miles from Santa Barbara, there 
is a grape vine, probably the largest in the world. 
Its dimensions and yield would be incredible were 
it not that my informant is a man of veracity, and 
he spoke from personal observation. It is a single 
vine, the main stock being ten feet in diameter. It 
is trained upon a trellis 60 feet in diameter. My in- 
formant with another person, counted 7,000 bunches, 
and the estimate yield was 18,000 pounds of fruit. 
Can this be beaten? The only thing that surprised 
me in the relation of my friend was that any person 
in Santa Barbara should have displayed the energy 
necessary to build the trellis for the noble vine. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS DOGS. 

The fondness of dogs for Sir Walter must have 
been quite extraordinary. Swanston declares that 
he had to stand by, when they were leaping and 
fawning about him, to beat them off, lest they should 
knock him down. One day, when Sir Walter, Lady 
Scott, and Swanston were in the armory, Maida, 
being outside, had peeped in through the window, 
(a beautifully-painted one,) and the instant he got @ 
glance of his beloved master, he bolted right through 
it, and at him at once. Lady Scott, starting at the 
crash, exclaimed—“Oh, gracious! Shoot him, 
Swanston!” But Sir Walter, caressing him with the 
utmost coolness, said—“ No, no, mamma; though he 
were to break every window in Abbotsford. Ab! 
poor fellow! poor fellow !”—~Struggles of a Young 
Artist. 








Gditor's Gasp Galk. 


THE reader may remember that in the June num- 
ber we gave a sketch of a female character—Idetta— 
whose characteristics were those of delicate inno- 
cence, fantastic beauty, and eccentric naiveté. The 
character, as we understood it, was that of a beauti- 
ful, child-like female soul, formed entirely by exter- 
nal circumstance and accidental, good influences. 

The very opposite of such a mind would be one 
self-conscious in all things, and genially earnest in 
all her thoughts. Idetta would fascinate as a beau- 
tiful and innocent pet. Her antithesis ought to 
awaken—shall we call it love, or the intense appre- 
ciation of a congenial nature in every highly devel- 
oped mind! 

3ERTHA was the positive pole to the negative of 
Idetta. Idetta was fairy-like, unearthly—Bertha 
was in the most absolute sense a real woman. It is 
remarkable that in all perfect mental developments, 
or in all very strongly marked characters, the bodily 
traits correspond to the mental—Bertha’s corres- 
ponded, and her physique was that of strength and 
health moulded to beauty by the most exquisite 
natural grace, inspired by that most attractive form 
of ease—the ease which exists only where every 
muscle at every movement /ee/s its own life. 

Natural grace! oh, that sadly abused word! 
“Such natural grace!” says Dilletant Ignorant, 
Esq., as he admires Venus attended by the Graces, 
by Domenichino, where each Grace is lifting the 
corner of a garment between the tip of a thumb and 
the forefinger—the toilette being ‘‘ done up” in a 
style of elegance which reminds one of digging a 
cellar with gold spoons. “ Such natural grace!” 
remarked Grand Aunt Laurentia, as she looked at | 
the portrait of her aunt—'twas taken in 1760, and 
represented the lady as a shepherdess, with hair | 
coiffée two feet high, three-inch red heels, a spotted , 
crimson calimanco skirt—all desperately natural | 
and fearfully rural to be sure! | 

“Such natural grace!” says George Deville, as | 
La bella Ballerina advances to the foot-lights—pirou- 
ettes like a top—throws an unlimited quantity of | 
both legs high in the air, as if about to fall fatally | 
on her stomach—recovers to make a stuttering rush | 
on the points of her toes—and falls with one leg 
elevated, one arm and her head hanging down into 
the embrace of Signore Caprone—her countenance 
expressing the concentration of Corregio’s Io. 
“Such natural grace!” Well, George, there is at | 
least health and exercise, and well developed muscle | 
there, and so far as they go you are right. 

“Such natural grace!” cries old Mrs. Van Vyne- 
gar, as she speaks of Dora Livingstein, “ such grace, | 
and oh such styLe! So quiet, so abso-lute-ly re- | 
fined; such taste!” It is still more difficult to dif- 
fer with you, Madame, than with George—for Dora | 
has commendable points. Certainly the eye of the 


stranger rests fascinated on the superior turn of her 
23 
oe 





| 


crinoline, on the cut of her sleeves, on her manner 
of talking and of doing all things—for there is taste 
in it all, and whether she wear a plain Muslin de 
Bege, with a four shilling collar, or whether she don 
a muslin sun-bonnet, you say that she looks well. 
She is not of the vulgar, that you know—and she is 
distinguée—that you feel—where then is the illogi- 
cality, the contradiction between her grace and that 
of nature? There is one, that we'll affirm. Why, 
friend of mine, there will a day come when Dora’s 
“style,” which fascinates us all so now, (and the 
editor of Graham as much as any one,) will become 
rococo, like the “‘ Manner” of Queen Anne’s time, 
or the Deportment of George the Fourth’s, or like 
any thing else which is of the age—of Time instead 
of Eternity. No, natural grace is a thing of full 
health and beauty. ‘That small, breastless figure, 
those demi-developed limbs, they are full of the 


“style” of the age—but they have not the grace of 


the eternal Greek statue ; of full strength and joyous 
health, trained to lithe racing and dancing, without 
spinning around, and swimming, and other tasks in 
the school of beauty. 

What a disquisition! And all to tell you that 
Bertha had natural grace—that grace which is the 
expression and esthetic light of the buoyant health 
and life which is ever self confident and self real- 


izing. An element in much of the natural grace of 


the parlor, and of this age, is to show sel/ off by 
means of unconscious ease; the difference with Ber- 
tha was that she hid self in conscious ease. It is 
no paradox, my dear lady; we are told that whole 
tribes of naked, graceful, untutored savages mani- 
fest it continually. 

There was but one state of mind for Bertha; the 
world as it is, and Nature and Life as they are, or 
as they would be in their purity. Most of the pré- 


'cieuses, and those of “cultivated” and “ refined” 


minds, actually thought her obtuse to sentiment, 
and quite incapable of appreciating the more deli- 


cate phases of feeling, so much did she live in the 


feeling that there really need be no greater propor- 
tion of suffering in life than there is of ugliness in 
Nature. Ah! Bertha had reflected far more deeply 
than they, and risen to a serene philosophy of life 
infinitely more intellectual, because more lovely 


than their own. She had noted that Nature never 
| performs the slightest act, never achieves the faint- 


est phenomenon, from the turn of an animalcule to 
a world, without making the Beautiful ; a thing only 
meant to give joy, fully correspond to the Useful, 


And she felt and knew the high truth that if Nature | 


in her most elaborate operations was most beautiful, 
that the human soul, if natural and healthy, should 
find its most elaborate intellectual operations in 
studying the Beautiful, and not in morbid analyses 
of fine feelings and painful social intertwinings, all 
resulting from the most artificial developmenis. 


a eee 
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Bertha, accordingly, cared very little for the ro- 
mance of modern literature, and not much for the 
sentiment of much poetry which is “ very highly 
spoken of.” Hers was not a nature to deeply cherish 
“thrills” of intense excitement, while pursuing a 
tangled plot, full of wonderful coincidences and 
murders, villanies, forgeries and general reflections, 
whose ultimate moral is to the unprejudiced reader 
‘such is life—get out of this sort of thing, my fine 
fellow, if you can!” Quite as little was she fasci- 
nated by the polar magnet of Fashion, that intensi- 
fication of insatiable ambitions to which every needle 
is always attracted, yet never really reaches. 


But Bertha was no female drone, without an in- 
terest in humanity, or in her duties toward it. She 
found enough to do, however, and did it well, lov- 
ingly aad gently, without entangling herself in sen- 
timentalisms, in puling pathos, or in those romantic 
situations which cause so many eyes to look big, 
while their hearts expand with fine theatrical feel- 
ings, and the consciousness that when they ta/k they 
will be listened to !—and all because they have gone 
through something out of the way! 


Reader, did it ever oceur to you that the time is 
coming, and that with railroad speed, when all this 
theatrical feeling of romance, as we now feel it, will 
be swept away into the garret! Away into the 
mighty old garret, where lie, never to be dug out 
again, such millions of cast-off fripperies of senti- 
ment, such heaps on heaps of the world’s old ser- 
pent skins, such rags of cidevant modes, not only of 
dresses and etiquettes, but of what were believed to 
be the very deepest poetry of propriety and of the 
heart. There in that garret lies the once delicate 
attention and refined sentiment, as they thought, of 
Eastern monarchs, who would have thought them- 
selves neglectful of proper regard to their sisters, 
had they not married them before taking other 
wives. Bear witness, ye shades of Berenice, and 
thou devoted spouse of Caria, and ye wives of Cam- 
byses and the Ptolemies, that this was tender ro- 
mance and sentiment in your times! And there to 
that garret must go that feeling of modern Romance 
of which, as Warton very truly declares, Antiquity 
had nothing like it. Ay, reader, although it seem 
to you like sweeping away the very vital principle, 
it is still true that it must go, and be succeeded ina 
tinte by a closer approach to Nature, to Beauty, and 
to Joyous healthy life. 

And in those days there will be seen not one but 
many Berthas, the whole world will be full of them; 
the glad-hearted, beautiful daughters of Life. Then 
when physical training and a full sense of what 
daily duty and daily pleasures should be, shall be 
earnestly taught in every school, and when the 
capacities of woman are appreciated and developed, 
and earnest intellectual communion and deep sym- 
pathy of interests between the sexes take the place 
of smali talk—then Berrua, who is no heroine of 

ashionable novels, nor like unto any of whom we 
have ever read, will be the loving and beautiful 
deal of the Poet and the Artist. 





el 


.eeeee'f ENGLISH WORDS TERMINATING ON ‘IL,’—A 
correspondent of the ‘ Notes and Queries,’ remarks 
on the small number of English words having the 
termination 11. The list given only includes twenty 
words, viz.— 


“ Peril, civil, council, evil, devil, codicil, pencil, 
lentil, until, cavil, stencil, pastil, tendril, tumbril, 
tranquil, toesil, vigil, basil, jouquil, and nostril.” 

We have seen the above going the rounds unt! 
we are tired of it. Walker gives one hundred and 
three different words ending in i, (without reckon. 
ing compounds,) beginning with ai/ and ending with 
bezil. To which we may add archil, a dye-stuff, not 
given by him. 


.+-+s. We find the following legal card on our desk : 


JAMES Go VOUINSOW, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


THOMASTON, GA. 


Will practice in Upson and the adjoining counties, and 
attend promptly to all business intrusted to his care. 


Refers to Jim Johnson and says—* try me.” 


Something like areference that! We know noth- 
ing of “Jim” beyond his card, but we rather like 
the look of his referee. Try him. 


..++..JO0HN Hays having returned from the West 
sends the following to the editor of the Piqua Register. 
IV BIN TO THE WEST. 
Iv bin to the west the west Iv seen 
To the west all on the Western Green, 
where the corn doo grow 
& the bright Waters flow 
Iv Bin to the west. 
Where the farmer Reaps the golden grain 
And cattel on the planes doth lough, 
Where grass & grain in Abundance grow 
And everythings that the farmer sow 
Iv Bin to the west. 
Oh who woult be a farmer free 
On the western shore to bee 
where his stock he can raze 
& his cattel on his premises grays 
Iv Bin to the west. 

Strikes us that John must have “lots to sell’ 
somewhere. Or why. Would he be. So anxious. 
To let us know. That he. Has bin to the West. 
And admits it so? Come, John, tell us the*teruth— 
as Chadband calls it. Talking of poetry, not the 
common sort but the choice, we find some in an ex- 
change beginning with the following To Lilian: 

“Tis scarce six months since first I saw, 
Thy form of choicest mould, 
And tender were my thoughts of thee, 
For thou art more precious to me than gold.” 


It’s not the poetry, reader—it’s the name the 
gentleman signs which fascinates us. Claude Duval 
—nothing less! You know who Claude Duval was, 
and how when he was in Newgate thrown, he carved 
his name on the dungeomstone. The jailer said ven 
he saw the wall, ‘“‘ Vy you’ve carved your eppytaf, 
Claude Duval!” With your chisel so fine, tra la la. 
Yes, Claude Duval was a highwayman, and that is 
what gives point to the last line, when our poet de- 
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If it hadn’t been for the rhyme, we suppose that he | 
would have said pocket-book. But the days of the 
highwaymen are over—people don’t travel with gold 
—and even thieves are getting to be too shrewd to 
be caught with the “ heavy” on their persons, or as | 
n letter from a Detective, which we received lately, | 
said, “‘ They don’t go about with the swag in their 
breeches’ pockets.” 


saband The Cabinet of Kisses is closed for this month 
—but the door of the Sanctum is always open to 
Blanche. Listen. 


THISTLEWOOD IN EARLY AUTUMN. 

Monsieur LeLaAnp,—Miss Kate L. R., and your 
own appended remarks upon the mustache-kissing 
question, seem both to challenge and solicit a reply 
from the Thorn of Thistlewood. Miss Kate, I ob- 
serve, is a trifle contradictory, in first declaring that 
that ‘ dear friends” lips are the first, and only ones 
she ever kissed, and then as decidedly asserting 
that she “can never again accustom herself to 
But individual experience is only 
collateral evidence. Let us have argument, sir, and 
argue from cause to effect. One must have a varied 
experience in lipology to become a competent wit- 
ness. Now my own ranges from the ruby porcelain 
pouters of baby Charley, to the hirsute front of 
Chevalier Whamflamski; from the bluish parchment 
labials of an old maid of three score, to the beard 
ofan oyster. In my opinion the mustached pleasures 
of kissing are as far superior to those of the bare- 
faced affair, as the light of a first class “ Fresnel” is 
to that of a tallow candle. Boys from and after 
babyhood, until manhood’s garb hath clad in glossy 
down their lip, ought to be debarred the right of 
lip-annexation. 

I, for one, insist that men be admitted into the 
controversy. Are they not equally, and more than 
equally interested? Let these human humming- 
birds, seekers after lip-honey, be admitted. Let us 
hear and have their preferences. Whether they 
prefer the shy, coy, half-reluctant, try-to-get-away, 
or the honest, open meet-you-half-way salute. 

Your invitation to “step up” and give our ex- 
perience, reminds me of a recent invitation given 
by the leader of a “class” to a somewhat benighted 
sister a few days since. 

“Now, Aunt Sophia, come forward and tell us 
what the Lord has done for your soul.” 

“You kin jiss see fur yerselves, all on ye,” replied 
the innocent old creature, pulling off one of her 
shoes and holding it up for inspection. Aunt Lydia 
thought the leader had reference to Eli Lord, the 
botch cobbler of the neighborhood. 

“You kin see what he’s dun fur it. He’s made 
the bunglinest job I ever did see, and charged me 
three levies fur it.” 


shaven lips.” 


Yours, osculatively, 
BLANCHE. 
Blanche is a shrewd sister. But we think that 
we can explain how it was that Kate L. R. consist- 
ently asserts that she never kissed but one, that one 





clares that Lilian is more precious to him than gold! | a bearded lover, and yet does not think that she can 


again accustom herself to shaven lips. Don’t you 
see how it was, Blanche? Whywedo. Kate begun 
with her friend before he had a beard, and kept on. 
That’s it. From small beginnings we date our win- 
nings. Thus Prince Torlonia, of Rome, began with 
four shillings and now owns more palaces than any 
mar in Italy. Thus Milo, or Polydamas, or Theo- 
gines, or Euthymus of Locris—(we forget which of 
the roughs of antiquity it was) began by carrying a 
calf and ended by bearing a bull, or as Varro says, 
“‘discernuntur in prima vitulus, in secunda juven- 
cus, in tertia taurus.” Thus Whittington advanced 
from a cat not merely to cattle, but to being Lord 
Mayor of London—the very beau ideal of a “ beef” 
—we may say of beef ala mode. Thus—but never 
mind thus-sing it any more, or we shall come to 
Thusnelda herself, who loved Her man from infaney 
to age. That'll do! 


aude Our JosePpHINE. “And so,” remarked Mise 
Hoops, languidly, as she looked out on the Fifth 
Avenue and then lighted a fresh cigarette—“and 
so a cart wheel has nine fellows, and makes them 
all fly every time it takes a turn, while many a 
splen-did girl” (here her eyes fell on the mirror) 
‘‘hasn’t more than two or three—yes, perhaps, not 
one! Well—if / had nine fellows /’d never be tired 
as they say the wheels are.” And dropping off inte 
a balmy slumber, she dreamed of sleigh-riding in 
the land of Peach Water Ice, and of falling overa 
chocolate precipice into an endless ocean of violets 
and orange flowers, from whose fragrant depths 
there shot up a stylish angel who pressed her to his 
buzzum—g’lang! 
TRIADS. 

Ye man who plants a gray birch tree, 

Little indeed, I trow, knows he 

Of what he doth for posterity, 

* A atitch in time saves nine,” I cried, 

“So if thou feel’st one in thy side, 

Deem not thyself too sorely tried.” 


We find the following in an Iowa Paper: 


‘‘Verpant.—There is a man out west who labors 
under the delusion that ‘Hon.,’ placed before a 
man’s name stands for honest.’ 

So says an exchange—we don’t believe it, there is 
not a man in Iowa, however ignorant in other mat. 
ters, but what has long ago been undeceived in this 
respect—no, sir / we’ve had commissioners, congres- 
sional land speculators, and things, in Lowa, with 
just such handles to their names, and their records 
don’t coufirm us in any such belief; that story may 
‘ do to tell’ in some latitudes but it wont do for ‘out 
west.’” 


wentee We find the following, by no means bad one, 
among our “ reserved cases.” 

MILLENIUM WITHOUT BABIES. 

After one of the hottest nights I ever knew, I rose 
alittle before daybreak to take the cars from Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Nobody had rested during the night— 
all the passengers felt tired, sleepy, and cross. Two 


or three babies audibly expressed their disapproba- 
tion of so large doses of ethereal caloric, and greatly 
At 


annoyed the irritable feelings of—some of us. 
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length, a gentleman remarked—“T shall be glad 
when the millenium comes; for we shall then have 
no squalling babies!” 

“ Millenium !” exclaimed the mother of one of the 
cherubs, with a tone of surprise and indignation, to 
which no description can do justice; “ millenium ! 
I should lixe to know what kind of a millenium it 
would be, without babies !” 


Talking of babies brings us to the next: 


‘‘A lady in Boston suggests a cure for connubial 
infatuation. She proposes that young men and wo- 
men be set up in housekeeping before they are allowed 
to be engaged; that the young woman shall wash 
and mend, and dust, and that a new born infant be 
procured from the hospital, and that she have the 
charge of it in addition to the rest of her duties. 
She is of opinion that this process would ‘disenchant’ 
the young couple.” 


Now we are of the opinion that it would do nothing 
of the kind. The infant from the hospital might be 
a very fine institution, but it wouldn’t be their own 
baby—and all the fine reasoning in the world, and 
guessing, would never enable even a Jady in Boston 
(and the Yankees are shrewd guessers) to guess how 
people would feel toward their own bessed ittle 
sweety. It wont do. 


oneve . The following pictures are beautifully sketch- 
ed. They are by “ Mary Forrest,” and are entitled 


PAINFUL PLEASURES. 

To look upon the goodly child, from whose face 
the fingers of the great Artist have just been lifted, 
and think of the way before ;—the tender feet upon 
the rocks. the bright curls cleaving the mists and 
shadows; the brave youth battling with the whir] pool ; 
the stalwort man, with weary eyes and lines of care, 
panting under the burden and heatof noonday ; 
white hairs bowed upon a staff, and moving slowly 
to the grave. 

To roam through the woods in the glory of 
autumn, and see the sunbeams i«wning with the 
live crimson and gold overhead, while your garments 
trail a dirge through the russet dead at your feet. 

To hear arich voice singing, or a mellow instru- 
ment playing some weird, impinging strain, that you 
are sure you have heard in ages long gone, amid the 
plashing of fountains—the whirr of wings, and 
visions of dim, unspeakable beauty. 

To see a wan face grow suddenly luminous with 
its new-born thought; large mournful eyes lamping 
out the strong leaps of a deathless soul; pale hands 
lifted heavenward in trusting appeal; a glad spirit 
springing loose from its frail prison-house, and 
striking out for its God. 

To look out upon a gorgeous sunset, and watch 
the rare tints fade, one by one, like your earthly 
hopes, into the gray twilight. 

To stand upon a mountain top alone. 

To sit dreaming among the fair, sweet, volatile 
flowers. 

To ride upon mid ocean, and trace the stars in 
their courses. 

To look into the face of the beloved—that other 
self standing outside and apart from you—the august 
soul in royal vestments; arbiter of its own destiny 
— irresponsible for you; strong-armed and daring, 
yet impotent to save; loving well and nobly, but 
uncontent with love; up looking—beyond-looking 
—immortal ! 

To live; to exult in being; to throb and vault, 
with abundant and supernal life, toward the invisi- 
ble pale of the Unknown. 


To die, to lay by your apparel, and step with pres. 
cient calmness within the veil. 

What we have to object in the above is the title, 
For to the far-seeing eye of the philosopher, of the 
true Christian, of the loving poet who looks into life 


| as it is, there is nothing pai.ful in one of these out- 


pourings, no, not in one. The deep insight into 
duty and into Nature, should reveal in all only 
earnest hopefulness, strong reliance in self and God, 
and Joyousness—that joyousness which is trusting 
and believes that man’s mission is to do good, and 
that the infinite Beauty which Providence has thrown 
over bud and leaf, and flower, and inspired into 
human loveliness and picturesque grandeur, is all 
meant to make man genial and happy. Sad indeed 
is the heart which passes all beauty through the 
alembic of thought only to distil pain. 


ree The following from the Cincinnati Times is 
very Hibernian : 

“We have a clever old son of the Emerald Isle 
employed as porter in the Times establishment. 
Yesterday afternoon one of the lads of the office 
informed him that the completion of the Atlantic 
cable was to be celebrated in the evening. 

‘Do you tell me that?’ replied Dan. 

‘Fact,’ continued the boy, ‘and they are going to 
fire a hundred guns on the levee.’ 

‘Out wit ye. Such a lie as that I'll not believe.’ 

‘Why, it’s so. See it in the paper to-day.’ 

‘Go long wid yer stories,’ earnestly replied Dan. 
‘ Where can they git a hoondred guns to fire? Tell 
me that !’ 

Young America rolled over with laughter.” 

That is about as sharp as the Irishman who heard 
that somebody had eaten ten saucers of ice cream. 
Pat shook his head. 

“So you don’t believe it?” 

With a shrewd nod Pat answered: ‘I belave in 
the crame—but not in the saucers.” 


senes Paulsen and Morphy are dividing the honors 
of check playing between them at present. The 
following lines set forth one of the best moves in 
any game whatever : 


JOHN AND JULIA’S PROBLEM, BY AMATOR. 


JOHN TO MOVE AND MATE IN TWO MOVES: 


Jobn moves his arm round Julia’s neck; 
She moves one square and whispers check, 
He, nothing daunted, moves right straight 
His lips to hers, and calls out, mate! 


SOLUTION. 
Poor Julia yields to love’s constraints, 
Sighs, blushes, palpitates and faints. 
...-+ There is a very prettily written and very fine 


sounding bit of writing by Ruskin on the Vandal- 
ism of the world, in which he regrets from his very 





soul that people ever fought and destroyed one 
| another, or smashed temples and statues, or iconno- 
clasted in any way whatever. The extract is worth 
giving—and it will bear a comment: 

“Fancy what we should have had around us now, 
if, instead of quarreling and fighting over their work, 
the nations had aided each other in their work, or 
if even in their conquests, instead of effacing the 
memorials of those they succeeded and subdued, they 
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had guarded the spoils of their victories. Fancy basis for criticism. That is to say, he avows total 


what Europe would be now, if the delicate statues | 


and temples of the Greeks—if the broad roads and 
massive walls of the Romans-—if the noble and pa- 
thetic architecture of the middle ages—had not been 
ground to dust by mere human rage. You talk of 
the scythe of time, and the tooth of time: I tell you 
time is scytheless and toothless; it is we who gnaw 
like the worm—we who smite like the scythe. It is 
eurselves who abolish—ourselves who consume; we 
are the mildew and the flame; and the soul of man 
is to its own work as the moth that frets when it 
cannot fly, and as the hidden flame that blasts where 
itcannot illumine. All these lost treasures of human 
intellect have been wholly destroyed by human in- 
dustry of destruction—the marble would have stood 
its two thousand years as well in the polished statue 
as iu the Parian cliff—but we men have ground it to 
powder, and mixed it with our own ashes ; the walls 
and the ways would have stood—it is we who have 
left not one stone upon another, and restored its 
pathlessness to the desert; the great cathedrals of 
old religion would have stood—it is we who have 
dashed down the carved work with axes and ham- 
mers, and bid the mountain-grass bloom upon the 
pavement, and the sea-winds chant in galleries.” 


Fancy it all if you can; why, reader, to a man 
with three grains of common sense, such fancies are 
impossible. Perhaps on the whole a more utterly 
nonsensical bit of illogical rhapsody was never utter- 
ed than this choice scrap which has gone the rounds 
s0 freely and has been so much praised. Fancy, 
indeed,what Europe would have been if all the fine 
works of art of any one era had never perished! 
Why art would have stuck fast to its models and 
never moved, and it is the feverish, furious spirit of 
human restlessness which stirs up wars, and contin- 
ually develops new elements, and angrily smashes 
the gods of which it has grown weary, which raises 
newer and higher forms of Beauty. Fancy such 
things indeed: fancy two quarts in a pint pot, fancy 
two suns in one heaven; but not all the art and 
glory of Greece, and Assyria, and Rome as cotempo- 
rary. The fierce Hun who destroyed Roman beauty, 
and the wild Goth, were even while breaking, build- 
ing up Romanesque temples, and the wars of the 
early Middle Age, which destroyed these and swept 
out of the way such a mass of colossal mosaics, with 
gilt back grounds and rude sculpture, freed the artist 
from Romanesque influence and built up the Gothic. 
Yes, it’s we, ourselves, who fret and consume—we, 
ourselves, who have dashed down the carved work 
With axes and hammers—and we did a great and 
glorious work in so doing. Every blow of an iron 
battle axe on that carved work knocked a rivet out 
of the fetters of suffering humanity—for what is all 
history, all destruction of the forms which social 
policy gave to art—buta slow advance from suffer- 
ing to ease and freedom! ‘There is such a thing as 
having too many fine things preserved, though it 
must go to the soul of the poet and artist like a keen 
knife, tobe told so. But Ruskin is a fogy of the 
deepest dye. He would dream life away over colors 
and mosses and bits of wood, and never once realize 
that Art is the expression of History, and corres- 
ponds to its developments. However, he boasts that 
he never read a line of those writers who take this 








ignorance of all German writings in esthetics. 


-++++»Here is a pretty fancy on the wind. We do 
not know who wrote it, but it has the right ring. 


“The wind is a wonderful match-maker, and goes 
about in garden and orchard and field, to solemnize 
the weddings among the blossoms of tree and flower, 
where there is always an Adam for every Eve, and the 
wealth of the harvest to crown the nuptials. There 
is wooing and winning going on around us, in the 
breezy Summer mornings among those whose marri- 
age never appear in the newspapers, and who never 
would have been wedded at all, if the Wind had been 
idle or weary. 

“The Wind is something of a waltzer withal. 
Sometimes it takes a feather for a partner, and some- 
times an oak ; now it‘dances round the corners like 
a fairy, and now it takes the corners with it like a 
giant. Occasionally it whisks away a roof, like a 
cambric handkerchief, and then again it trips se 
lightly, that the flowers nod gaily to the measure, so 
gentle isit. But then there is no harm in this rude 
frolic, but a great deal of blessing. How the strong 
Wind setting in from the sea, furls the broad, heavy 
wings of the Death Angel, who broods over the 
crowded city, and carries away with it, too, the cob- 
webs that some sly, moody spider of a thought has 
woven in nooks and corners of the brain.” 


Oh the wild wind! But poets all love him because 
he seems to them like a headlong brave heart, who 
knows no sorrow and careers on and over all with- 
out a care. 


“ Blow as thou wilt, blow anywhere, 
Wild spirit of the sky, 

It matters not—earth, ocean, air, 
Still echoes to my cry; 

“T follow thee,” for, where thou art 
My spirit too must be, 

While each cord of this wayward heart 
Thrills to thy minstrelsy: 

And he that feels so, sure must be 

Meet co-mete for a shrew like thee.” 


eho’ Why are the young ladies of Missouri sweet? 
Because they are Mo. lasses. 


Good. And why are the Lousianna misses like 
printed slips? Because they are La. belles. 


wA young lady writing home from a female 
literary institute, in the Southern part of New York, 
thus indignantly discourses, in true feminine wise. 


‘‘You must. know that there are limits fixed to our 
walks. “Thus far can we go, and no farther.” I 
wonder that the exact number of steps we must take 
are not prescribed! All the feminine artifices to 
which we resort to lengthen our walks, are of no 
avail.—No representation which we can make of the 
immediate, pressing necessity of ribbons, shoes, or 
even hoops, avails us in the least. We are either 
told to ‘do without,’ or to send by ‘Mr. Smith’ for 
them. Mr Smith is our steward, and (happy man) 
can go into town as often as he likes. I musn’t omit 
to tell you that heisa very portly gentleman, almost 
Pickwickian in size. Well, the other day I thought 
| I had a splendid excuse to go into town. I asked 
the matron if I couldn’t go out to the dressmaker’s 
to have a dress fitted (my new blue dress, you know, 
which I amhaving for commencement.) Now, what 





doyouthink? Sheasked me if‘ Mr. Smith couldn’t 
do the errand!’ I told her that I would trust him 
| to get my hair-pins, handkerchiefs, hose, and hoops, 
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but I should prefer to have my dresses fitted to 
myself instead of him /” 


That’s girl all over. Hurrah for pluck anyhow! 


weweLhe following from the Buffalo Republic 
chronicles several sharp tricks of a lawyer in those 
‘* excavations.” 


«A short time ago, it became necessary for a lawyer 
to commence proceedings against a married lady of 
this city, in herown name, and to accomplish this, 
her given name had to be used, and this the lawyer 
did not know. He exhausted all artifices in his 
attempts to discover the name, and finaily C. was sent 
for. The husband of the lady had warned her; all 
her papers had been burned or destroyed; and as 
she was a comparative stranger here, the matter 
became a difficult one. Our hero was equal to the 
emergency, and providing himself with a large blank 
book and a pencil, called at the house of the lady. 
The mistress of the house came, when C. told her 
that he was taking the census. Ie asked after the 
number of children and servants, then names and 
ages, and finally abruptly put her name down as 
, reading it aloud, which she, without 
thinking, immediately corrected by yiving her right 
name. C. closed his book and departed, and it was 
not until C. had started up the street, that the lady 
discovered her exposure, and banged the door vici- 
ously after him. On another occasion, it was im- 
portant that papers should be served on a man who 
had come to this city to stay but three days. He 
was unknown to the lawyer and to C., and, conse- 
quently, service of the papers could be very easily 
evaded. So didn’t think ourfriend C. He consum- 
ed two days and a half of the three in the vain en- 
deavor to find him from description. Atnoon ofthe 
third day, he had almost given up, when he started 
for one of the best hotels, and examined the hats of 
allthose who were dining. His examination appear- 
ed unsatisfactory, and he started for a new hotel. 
He had almost got through with his examination 
when some initials in nearly the last hat, caught 
his attention. He dropped the hat, and standing off 
a little distance, waited. Inafew moments a neatly 
dressed man came out from the dining hall, seized 
the hat, put it on his head, and was instantaneously 
‘‘ served with the papers” by the inevitable C., who 
had divined him from his initials. 

On another occasion he had been refused admission 
several times to the house of a gentleman, who was 
“keeping himself close.” Hé had tried all sorts of 
plans and stratagems, but he had no victim. Finally, 
one day while he was watching the front door, a 
earriage full of ladies drove up, and out they stepped. 
One of them was the daughter of the to-be-victim, 
just returned from atrip to the East. As they walk- 
ed up the gravel walk, C. fell in behind them, and 
as the door opened and the enraptured “ parient” 
clasped his darling daughter to his throbbing breast, 
he was button-holed by C. with “ papers for you, 
sir.” 








All the blissful feelings of the “ parient” were | 


turned into “derns,” as he banged the door on C.’s | 
retreat, and endeavored to blow his brains out with | 


a hat rack that had stood handy in the hall. 
service was properly acknowledged.” 


The 


Sharp practice that, but more cute than creditable, 
according to our own style of thinking. 


TOUGH STORIES. 


One editor :—“ A friend at our elbow says there 
is a piece of road, not two miles from here, so narrow 
that when two teams meet, they have both to get 
over the fence before either can pass.” 

Another :—* A Californian writes that they have 


| of starvation folks was in. 





fire-flies so large in that interesting State, that they | paper.” 


use them to cook by. They set the kettles on their 
hinder legs, which are bent for the purpose like pot 
hooks. Great country that. 


A good, hard, old-fashioned salt yarn is a 
great institution. Here is one which might have 
come from the redoubtable Jack PLANE himself. 
We do not know to whom to credit it. 


TALE OF A MERMAID. 

An incident was related the other day by an old 
sea captain, who swore to its authenticity in the most 
vehement manner. He was speaking of the famine 
which occured some years ago in the Azores, and 
other neighboring islands, and in Madeira also, and 
of the straits to which the inhabitants were reduced 
for want of food. 

“You see,” said he, “I was laying off Funchal 
with a cargo of hardware—vine sheers, cultivators 
and such like. I sailed the brig Skylark from New 
York. Well, our provisions gin out, and I calcula- 
ted to lay in a supply at Funchal, but there wan’t 
none there.” 

‘* What!” said we,” none?” 

“No, none. The cattle all died, consequently there 
warn’t no beef; sheep had all died, and there warn’t 
no mutton; hogs all got the measles, so there warn’t 
no pork; chickens all eaten up by foxes, so there 
warn’t no fricasses,”’ 

‘* That’s rather a dismal picture,” was our reply; 
‘‘ how did the people procure food ?” 

*€ Food ! well, they kind o’ lived on yarbs and roots: 
stole mules—the only thing that didn’t die—and— 
—and eat them.” 

‘How about fish?—could’nt they take fish as 
usual ?” 

‘* Nary fish; the fish all went out o’ them air lat- 
itudes. There warn’t even sharks left, let alone any- 
thing worth catching.” 

“Why, that was strange.” 

“Yes; the only thing left in the harbor was mer- 
maids, and they were nigh onto starvation too.” 

“The what ?” we asked in surprise. 

“The mermaids! Can’t you hear?” yelled the 
captain, angry at even a hint of skepticism. 

““What! do you believe there are such creatures 
as mermaids ?” 

“Do I believe it. No, I don’t believe it; I know 
it! I reckon, stranger I’ve seed a dozen of ’em ata 
time, a tumblin in the surf like a lot of monkeys 
among the riggin !” 

‘Indeed! and what do they feed upon?” 

‘Well, I reckon principally fish; I’ve seen ’em 
catch herrin’, ‘stranger,’ and eat’em up raw, as fast 
us a Dutch baby ken eat pickles.” 

‘“ But how did they get along at the time you speak 
of?” we inquired, endeavoring to assume an appear- 
ance of credulity. ‘You said the fish had entirely 
disappeared.” 

“I did, and the poor mermaids suffered badly. 
Why, one night, as I was comin’ down from the 
town to the quay where the brig’s boat was tied up, 
I seed a fire burning on the beach. I reckoned first 
it was a lot of drunkin sailors makin’ punch. Well, 
I bore up toward it, and what d’ye think it was?” 

Of course all gave it up. 

* Well, I’ll tell you, and then you can see the state 
Stranger,” and here the 
captain pulled a solemn face, “it was a mermaid settin 
over a fire, cookin her own tail for supper!” 


Well! of ald the ways to raise a supper! As Horace 
observes, “the worst of poverty is, that it makes 
folks ridiculous !” 


w+. We find the following credited to an “ Illinois 
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“Tae Whore Birv.”—A tall, stout delegate 
from this city, who we presume was taken along 
more for show than for use in its deliberations, as 
one who knew some of the tactics that might be 
ealled for, was accosted by asmall delegate just 
arrived from one of the southern counties, in the ves- 
tibule of the capitol, the small one asking: 

“ Delegate, sir ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which wing do you belong to ?” 

“ Wing ? Jehosaphat! why we’re the whole bird !” 

The interrogater moved off without further ques- 
tions.” 

.eees The Schoharie, N. Y., Republican draws the 
following note out of its harp of a thousand strings: 
PRINTING OFFICE SCENE. 

“ Phil.” (the Foreman)—Here, Henry, set up this 
Dentistry Card, the heading in Pica Antique. 

Henry.—There isn’t “sorts” enough—lacks an“I.” 

Phil.—Well, “‘draw” one—it’s a scriptural case— 
“aneye for an ‘I’” and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Foreman retires amidst a shower of hats. 


wee The Gallia Republican rises to poetry. 
Listen ! 


“Granamw’s MAGAztne.—Pleasant, genial, de- 
lightful Graham! Thou antidote for care, corns, 
erying babies and “ blue devils !”"—Thy proud co- 
temporaries we may admire ata respectful distance, 
but thee—we love! We sit down to thee as a 
hungry man to a delicious repast——well assured that 
where Graham is, there is a feastof fat things, also. 
Long live Graham’s Magazine—and long live Charles 
G. Leland, its accomplished, affable, whole-souled 
editor.” 


The man who wouldn’t be grateful for such a lift as 
that would poison the town pump. Galliant friend 
—we thank you! 


shee -Who wrote the following? We like it! 


“Sranp uP Brave Sout.—This is a hard world for 
sensitive men and women to live in. Here for in- 
stance, a man of influencein a town, does you a 
great wrong, misrepresents your motives, maligns 
your character, and shakes the faith of your friends 
even, by his calumny; when you convince him that 
he is mistaken, clear your character, and release 
yourself from all obligation to him, will he make the 
amende honorable, and try to heal the heart wound 
he has made with malice aforethought? Not bhe.— 
He wants bis predictions to prove true. 
perpetuate his libels, and stereotype his slanders into 
fact, if possible, because his pride is piqued. To all 
who have suffered at the hands of such, we would 
say in the language of the Scriptures, “ Fret not 
thyself, because of evil doers, neither be thou en- 
vious at the prosperity of the wicked.” Stand up 
like a man and do your duty and you shall win the 
victory and wear the laarel in the golden future.” 


All gold! When you are maligned, live it down! 
And when the snakes of daily life or the hounds of 
the press—the wretched craven thieves, the canaille 
of the pen—assail you; when the degraded, half 
animal orator of the stump, whose highest reach of 
soul goes not beyond saying something personally 
abusive, which brings a grin to the bleared faces of 
his allies—when such as they strain their weak wits 
in abuse, remember that it is a true cause to rejoice 
and be glad. Not until the good and true-hearted 
and HONEST speak against you—not until a gentle- 
man who is universally respected, cr a lady who is 








He will | 





universally beloved, turns from you, need you trem- 
ble or fear “other people.” But gentlemen and 
ladies never calumniate. They avoid—the serpents 
and vermin of mankind only attack wantonly. 


.++.e» When we have read a thing over at intervals 
three times, because we like it, we are apt to ima- 
gine that it is good enough to reprint—and such is 
the case with the following, which certainly was 
accomplished by somebody who had closely studied 
the different phases of human nature: 


THE BACHELOR'S REGISTER, 


At 16 years, incipient palpitations are manifested 
toward the young ladies. 

17. Steals his father’s razor and lather-box to shave 
before going to a singing-school, where he expects to 
meet a particular young lady. 

18. Is angry if treated as a boy by the ladies. 

19. Is quite a beau, and practices killing ways 
before the looking-glass. 

20. Is the period when puppyism makes its se- 
verest attack. 

21. Thinks no woman in the world is good enough 
for him. 

22. Spends his evenings in oyster saloons boasting 
of the number of girls who are in love with him. 

23. Goes a little in the society of virtuous females 
and sows his crop of wild oats. 

24. Contracts areal passion for some young lady, 
and is accepted. 

25. The connection is broken off, in consequence 
of self-conceit on his part. 

26. Pays his visits to another lady, and takes great 
pains to walk with her by the window of his former 
love. 

27. The object of his second attachment is cruelly 
abandoned. 

28. Sows another crop of wild oats. 

29. Talks doubtfully about female virtue. 

30. Makes up his mind never to marry. 

31. Falls violently in love with a young widow 
and relents. 

32. To his horror and amazement, is rejected. 

33. Mind still musing on the young widow, wonders 
who could have prejudiced her against him, and 
means to shoot himself. 

34. Rails against the fair sex generally, but throws 
tender glances at his washer-woman whom he thinks 
rather pretty. 

35. Flirts with married women, and cultivates the 
confidence and friendship of their husbands. 

36. Complains that his lady acquaintances are too 
numerous, and absorb too much of his time. 

37. His bosom becomes a perfect handkerchief for 
all afflicted females. 

38. A very large number of widows all at his office 
to borrow small sums of money. 

39. He begins to think again of matrimony. 

40. Falls desperately in love with a young girl of 
seventeen, who has a remarkable developed bust, and 
an immense head of hair. 

41. Au derier desespoir, another refusal. 

42. His morals become lax again, and he spends 
his days mostly in the society of men in eating and 
drinking. 

43. Gouty symptons make their appearance. 

44. Resolves to abstain from wine and big dinners. 

45. Back to his old habits again. 

46. Fresh budding of matrimonial ideas. 

47. Another young widow perplexes him. 

48. Resolves to address her with unmingled sen- 
sations of love and interest. 

49. Interest prevails, which causes much cautious 
reflection. 
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50. Which the widow sees, and jilts him, being as 
cautious as himself. 

51. Now grows rapidly averse to all ideas of ma- 
trimony. 

52. Gouty and nervous symptoms become more 
violent. 

53. Fears what will become of him as he gets 
older and more infirm. 

54. Thinks living alone very irksome. 

55. Resolves to keep house, and get a nice, prudent 
young woman as housekeeper. 

56. Much pleased with his housekeeper as nurse. 

57. Begins to feel more attached to her. 

58. Is in great distress how to act. 


59. Is completely under her influence, and very 
wretched. 


60. She informs him that her reputation is suffer- 
ing in the neighborhood, and refuses to live any 
longer with him solus, 


61. Is pained to the heart at the idea of parting 
with her. 


62. Gouty, nervous, and bilious symptoms be- 
come alarming. 


63. He calls her to his bedside and promises to 
marry her. 


64. Grows rapidly worse, makes his will in her 
favor and sends for the doctor, and dies. 


ieseinn Visitors to our city should, if fond of fun and 
music, pay a visit to Sanford’s Opera House, where 
the “colored element” is done up in every variety. 
We are indebted for some of our heartiest laughs to 
the extravagant, but often shrewd humors of this 
troupe. The following is a good specimen of the 
manner in which the saw-dust literature of the day 
is occasionally used up on the boards. 


Samuel Johnsing to Brudder Wite. 

Mr. Wite, does you eber dispill de expresshun 
ob spirits when you’s laborin’ under lucination ob 
carnivorous detractions wid literary pussoots ? 

Brudder Wite. Wha’—wha’—wha’ dat? 

S. J. Do you ebber, Mr. Wite, read de magozines, 
de newspapers, and dem like scarificators of de men- 
tallects? Jist you gib fo’ cents for de New York 
Legder. I's bin a readin sich a putty story in da’. 
Sich a story. It was jist de most interestinest dat 
ebber was, and dat’s a fac done gone fo’ sartin. 

B. W. Bound to hyar dat story. Jist am. 

S. J. Nuf to make a feller trimmle all ober. Dem 
stories is allers so harrerin. Law bless you, honey, 
dey claws you an skears you like a cat does de mice; 
dat’s a fac. Jist tink of a feller’s bein in a battle, 
killin all de enemy wid an ole broom-hannle, ketchin 
up de bloody willin ob a Fits Clarum de Snortolio, 
an flinging him up more’n eleben miles— 

B. W. Jis’—jis’—jis’ you shut up. Ya-h! Who 
you spose gwine to blieve— 

S. J. Dat’s wat de Ledger says—any how. Well 
den, arter killin de willin, de feller tuck one tremen- 
jus leap arter he flyin foe, froo de atmusfere, pintin 
his pistels at de treatin enemy, wen de flints strike 
fiah in his volver and blow up de percussin caps— 

PR. W. Wa—wat dat? How could a volver pistle 
hab flints an cushum caps too? 

S.J. Anyhow dat’s wat de Ledger says. Well 
den de feller got participated into de briny deep— 

B. W. Wy don’t you say de ocean ? 

S.J. Kase he didn’t fall into de ocean. ’Twus 














into de briny deep. Anyhow, dat’s wat de Ledger 
sez. Well, den arter dat de sun cums into his eyes,’ 
and he git blind an swum fo’ fo’teen thousand miles— 

B. W. Oh, shaw! You git out. Who—who’s 
a gwine to swaller dat? Blind man swim fo’teen 
thousand miles—yah! yah! yah! 

S.J. (Nettled.) Dat’s wat de Ledger sez—anyhow. 
Well den de chap cums to a dessert islan’ wha dere 
wusn’t nuffin to eat, an’ nobody to talk to ob any 
consequence, and no siety worf mentionin’, an’ dar 
he libs fo’ fo’teen yeas. 

B. W. See hyar. Jist tell us now how dat man 
libed fo’teen yeas da, wen he couldn’t git nuffin to 
eat ? 

S. J. Dat'’s wat de Ledger says—anyhow. Well, 
den de man’s true lub what he hadn’t seen fo’ nine- 
teen yeas— 

B. W. Now—now how you gwain to tell me any 
gal ’mained true fo’ nineteen yeas, an’ she neber seed 
de man de hole time ? 

S. J. Well—dat’s wat de Ledger says—and de 
chap he started one morn’n to swim arter a wessel, 
kase he seed his sweetheart abo’d up in de riggin’. 
You see she’d gone to sea dispised as a sailor. 

B. W. ’Sguised you mean. 

S. J. Yes—yes—skized—dat’s wat de Ledger sez. 
An’ only think—it jis shows wot true lub kin do, an 
aint it wond’ful now, and dat’s jis a fac—dat gal jis 
went an’ drest herself up in sailor close, an’ dere 
wusn’t one sole abo’d, nur de cap’n neither, did'nt 
know she wus a gal. 

B. W. How de debbel, den, did dat chap dar way 
off on de deseret islan’ know who she wus, hey ?— 
Splanify dat 7f you please. 

S. J. Well—dat’s wot de Ledger says. And de 
chap he jumps into de sea, to swim to de wessel, but 
jis den dere sprung up a tremenjus gale, an’ washed 
him off fur eber so fur, till he cums to de foot ob a 
fortyfiedcation, and kase ’twus arter dark an’ de 
frunt do’ wus shut, he jist climed up to one ob de 
cannins an’ crep into de mouf ob de cannin, and lay 
down an’ went to sleep. 

B. W. Now stop dar. I should jis like to hab 
you expressify to me how a man’s gwain to git into 
de mouf ob a cannin? 

S. J. Well—dat’s wot de Ledger sez—an’ wile he 
wus asleep, dere come on a war in de night ’tween 
de two countries, and de cannins wur all fiah’d off— 

B. W. Wot!! Wid de man in dem? 

S. J. Dat’s wot de Ledger sez—and he got shooted 
back agin into dat berry ’denticle dessert islan’. 
Well, durin’ de night de ship had got racked, and 
ebery body got drownded, ’cept de gal, and she swum 
asho’ and cum to whar de feller lay soun’ asleep. 

B. W. Now, you mean to say dat dat feller hadn’t 
done got waked up de hole time, wile he wus shooted 
out de cannin an’ fell onto de islan’? 

S. J. Dat’s wot de Ledger says—neber waked up 
at all; and de gal she seed her lubber, and grate big 
tears cum into her eyes, and she creeped up eber s0 
sofly and layed down by his side, and .jis put her 
putty wite arms roun’ his neck an’ wus jis a goin’ to 
kiss him wen, all at wunst 
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Chorus. Go on! go on! 
s. J. Dar it says—* to be continued.” Dat’s wot 
de Ledger sez.” 


pare In the name of all that is genial, glorious, | 


gentle and true-hearted; in the hope of all that is 


Beautiful and lovable—and by all that is joyous and | 
true, we bid ANNA AMARANTH a hearty welcome to | 


Graham. Welcome thou wonderful sister “in the 
true faith”—fair prophetess of true Pantagruelism— 
hail! Well, we have seen some strange things in 
our time, but such a reécho of some of our wildest 
(some folks would say our worst) fantastics, as we 
find in Anna’s letter, we never saw; least of all in 
female writing. 

We are sorry that we can’t print that letter, in 


which the moralist, capped and belled, dances with | 
the mitred jester, while Harlequin waves his wooden | 
sword, and the world feels in it the dignity of the | 


crosier. Anna gives us within ten lines the full in- 
spiration of the awfully comic—of the sublime latent 
in the absurdly funny, all rolled off with French 
lightness in a graceful compliment. Sorry indeed 
should we be, should the following be other than the 
first of a series from her. 


HILARITERM 
BY ANNA AMARANTH. 


** A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 
When I was young, when I was young, 
Even clouded skies looked bright; 
In gleesome toil the day went by, 
In tranquil sleep the night. 
All sights were fair, all sounds were sweet, 
The very bells that rung 
Seemed chiming tunes of joy for me— 
When I, when I was young. 


When I was young, the tales of Hope 
With quick belief were met; 

I thought not Love could ever change, 
Or Pleasure cause regret. 

I did not dream that poison tipt 
Fair Flattery’s honeyed tongue; 

Or Interest borrowed Friendship’s garb, 
When I, when I was young. 


When young, my face and fate looked fair— 
My eyes and dreams were bright; 

And on the upward path of Life 
My steps and heart were light. 

Now, many winters on my limbs 
Their heavy chains have hung, 

But my heart still beats as brave a march 
As it did when I was young! 

If thorns I’ve felt, I’ve plucked some flowers, 
As through the world I’ve trod; 

And if I’m forced to doubt mankind, 
I’ve learned to trust in God, 

I still can stretch a friendly hand, 
Still speak with kindly tongue, 

And I hope to die with heart as warm 
As it was when I was young. 


That is it, Anna! Let life have been what it 
may, still let the friendly hand and kindly tongue 
be with us, and the hope never to lose the warm | 
heart. True, we cannot be merry by merely resolv- 
ing to be so. But he or she who with resolute self- 
will watches every sorrow and makes the least of it, 


forcing it with a brave heart to a minimum, and is 
as prompt on the other hand to make the most of 
all joys, great and small; who cultivates all fair 
things, and takes pride in awakening the better feel- 
| ings in others, or in sowing those seeds which will 

spring up as flowers in others’ souls—such persons 
| will indeed find life a source of joy in itself, and age 


' crowned with Amaranthine leaves. And now read 
the following: 


HOW TO TAKE LIFE. 


Take life likea man. Take it just as though it 
| was—as it is—an earnest, vital, essential affair. 
Take it just as though you personally were born to 
the task of performing a merry part in it—as though 
the world had waited for your coming. ‘Take it as 
| though it was a grand opportunity to do and to 
_ achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes; 
| to help and cheer a,suffering, weary, it may be heart- 


_broken brother. The fact is, life is undervalued by 
| @ great majority of mankind. It is not made half 
| as much of as should be the case. Where is the 
man, or woman, who accomplishes one tithe of what 
might bedone? Who cannot look back upon oppor- 
| tunities lost, plans unachieved, thoughts crushed, 
| aspirations unfulfilled, and all caused from the lack 
| of the necessary and possible effort! If we knew 
| better how to take and make the most of life, it 
would be far greater than it is. Now and thena 
man stands aside from the crowd, labors earnestly, 
steadfastly, confidently, and straightway becomes 
famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, greatness of some 
sort. The world wonders, admires, idojizes; and 
yet it only illustrates what each may do if he takes 
hold of life with a purpose. If a man but say he 
will, and follow it up, there is nothing in reason he 
may not expect to accomplish. There is no magic, 
no miracle, no secret to him who is brave in heart 
and determined in spirit. 





| .0seEFFECT OF OLD PrERsons SLEEPING WITH 
'Youne.—A habit which is considerably prevalent 
in almost every family, of allowing children to sleep 
with older persons, has ruined the nervous vivacity 
_and physical energy of many a promising child. 
Those having dear old friends, whose lives they 
_would like to perpetuate at the sacrifice of their 
innocent offspring, alone should encourage this evil; 
_ but every parent who loves his child, and wishes to 
| preserve to him a sound nervous system, with which 
to buffet successfully the cares, sorrows, and labors 
of life, must see to it, that his nervous vitality is 
not absorbed by some diseased or aged relative. 
Children, compared with adults, are electrically in 
in a positive condition. The rapid changes which 
are going on in their little bodies, abundantly gen- 
erate and as extensively work up vital nervo-electric 
fluids. But when, by contact for long nights, with 
elder and negative persons, the vitalizing electricity 
of their tender organizations is absorbed, they soon 
pine, grow pale, languid and dull, while their bed 
companions feel a corresponding invigoration. King 
David, the Psalmist, knew the effects of this practice, 
and when he became old, got certain young persons 
to sleep with him, that his days might be lengthened. 
Dr. Hufeland, the German physiologist, attributes 
the frequent longevity of schoolmasters to their 
daily association with young persons. 
Invalid mothers often prolong their existence by 
daily contact with their children. I once knew a 


woman who, by weak lungs and mineral doctors, 


had been prostrated with incurable consumption. 
Her infant occupied the same bed with her almost 
constantly day and night. The mother lingered for 
months on the verge of the grave, her demise being 
hourly expected. Still she lingered on, daily dis- 
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proving the predictions of her medical attendants. 
The child, meanwhile, pined without any apparent 
disease. Its once fat little cheeks fell away with 
singular rapidity, till every bone in its face was 
visible. Finally it had imparted to the mother its 
last spark of vitality, and simultaneously both died. 
I saw it recently stated in a newspaper, that a man 
in Massachusetts had lived forty days without eating 
any thing, during which period he had been nour- 
ished by a little cold water, and “by the influences 
absorbed by him while holding the hand of his wife.” 
Dr. E. P. Foote. 


In D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, we have 


some remarks relative to that very singular book | 
entitled Hermippus Redivivus, originally published | 


with the pseudonym of Cohausen as author. It was 
really written bya Dr. Campbell. The work begins 
with an ancient Latin inscription, which states that 
a certain Ruman lived to a very remarkable old age 
by the breath of girls, “anhelitu puellarum,” and 


then adduces arguments to show the truth of the | 
theory. D'Israeli says of it, “This notion of the | 


art of prolonging life by inhaling the breath of 
young women was eagerly credited. 
who had himself composed a treatise on health, was 
so influenced by it, that he actually took lodgings 


at a female boarding-school, that he might never be | 
without a constant supply of the breath of young | 


ladies. 
ject. 
read the work in his youth, the reasoning and the 


Mr. Thicknesse seriously adopted the pro- 


facts left him several days in a kind of fairy Jand.” 


D'Israeli believes that the influence of health by 


that of others is all nonsense, and tries to convince | 
his readers that Dr. Campbell’s work is all a quiz. | 
Those who have read Hermippus Redivivus (which 
D’Israeli probably had not) will conclude, firstly, | 
that Dr. Campbell meant what he said, and secondly, | 


that as he grew older he became a little ashamed of 
such Rosicrucian ideas as the possible prolongation 
of life, and preferred to be known as the author of 
a quiz than of a theory which might be quizzed. 


~Many years have elapsed since we perused this | 
extraordinary work, and we must admit that the | 


number of incidents, of anecdotes, and of cases 
confirming the theory which it advocates, which 


have attracted our attention, have been really ex- | 


traordinary. One case which we observed of an 


elderly man married to a very young girl, was too | 
While the husband | 
actually seemed to become younger and boasted his | 


marked not to excite notice. 


vigor and strength, a premature and terrible old age 
came over the wife, and that in a very short time. 
Who has not heard that husbands and wives in tran- 
quil marriage life assimilate to each other in per- 
sonal apearance ? 

We do not.believe that the time has come when 
the singular facts to which we allude can be explained 
by electricity, sympathy, or magnetism. But we 
believe them to be in the main, facts. And we be- 
lieve that a time will come, when these facts which 
contain hints for a vast extension of philosophic 
theory, will be studied as they deserve. 


coese -A Mississippi paper tells how a fellow of 





A physician | 


doubtful character was induced to leave. Some of 
his neighbors made up a sufficient sum of money for 
him to travel on, and left it lying about loose. He 
found it, but supposing he had stolen it, he left— 
not the money, but the county. 


paren The continued praises of “Edith Trevor,” 
which continually meet us, both from the press and 
in its praises from literary friends, inspire us with 
some pride in the fact that our early prophecy as 
to its merit has been fulfilled. No more life-like 
novel, describing English and Continental life, has 
appeared for years in any American Magazine—cer- 
tuinly none written in America. 


sasess Those desirous of owning perhaps the very 


| best collection of poetry ever published in a single 


volume, should obtain The Household Book of Po- 
etry, by Charles H. Dana. The accomplished editor 
has been engaged for many years on this book, and 
the result has been a most exquisite selection of the 
varied lyrics of many lands. A more appropriate 
gift for a lady of refined tastes, or for any scholar of 
gentle lore, could hardly be conceived. 


oaanee We are writing now just in the midst of the 
Atlantie Cable delirium—have been cable-istically 
touched ourself, having had the celebrated twisted 
off fragment in our hand—and not wishing that 


Dr. Kippis acknowledged that after he had | GRAHAM should go down to posterity without some 


| marks of the great wire, scissor a few of the tallest 


comments on the subject from our cotemporaries. 


A NORTH CONWAY TOAST. 


The Atlantic Cable and the White Mountains—Both 
monuments of Heaven’s power, but nary one alike, 


THE SPINAL CORD OF THE EARTH. 

The world is finished, its spinal cord is laid, and 
now it begins to think ! 

A living nerve has been unwound from the Anglo- 
Saxon heart, and tied in a true love-knot between the 
Old World and New. Time turns loiterer on its 
westward way, and Sea the narrow selvedge of the 
globe.—Chicago Journal. 

ADAM AND EVE. 

It seems to us now—this Ocean Telegraph—a kin- 
dred triumph, though acloser bond. There has been 
a wedding in the English household, and this morn- 
ing the Old World woke like Adam, with a bride, 
and found the New World sleeping by his side.— 
Exchange. 

THE CABLE ANCHOR FLUKED IN OUR FIBRES. 

A cable it is indeed! Science stood by, and the 
fingers of Amity twisted every strand. To it is at- 
tached the best bower, let down deep in the hearts of 
two great nations, and its flukes are embedded among 
their living fibres. And now swung side by side in 


middle sea, are the two great ‘‘ Ships of State.” For 


naught that is ever named among men, save Truat 
and Liberty, let that anchor be weighed, but mother 
and daughter be willing consorts, while from age t 
age the Muse of History shall pass the words, by 
those books of hers, 

“The only men who speak aloud for future time to hear.” 


! 
Nor yet, nor yet, has that best bower come home- 
—Chicago Journal. 
HEART-THROBBINGS UNITED. 


The very heart-throbbings of the two nations are 
united, and undisturbed peace is made a certainty. 
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The thoughts, impulses and actions of each are to 
find instant recognition and sympathy within the 
other. Fraternity is written in letters of light on 
the ocean’s quiet bed; from Trinity Bay to Vulentia 
—nay, from Washington to London, The people of 
the civilized world would shake hands across the 
Atlantic. —Providence Post. 


TIME ANNIHILATED—-SUN AND MOON EFFETE. 


The Hore are no longer gods of the hours, and 
time is no longer time. Terror of Greece! How 
would the sages of the first Academy have struggled 
under a problem so vast as that, when day and night 
flee away and become obsolete in the measure of time! 
The day is not what it was, and it is no longer to fix 
the standard conditions controlling our movements. 
The periods named day and night have become 
changeable and uncertain—of three parties in con- 
versation, one may have high noon, another morn- 
ing, and the third deep night. The business they 
transact must have a place in positive time, but which 
one can claim the right to call it done at six o’clock 
ante-meridian ? Obviously, the sun and moon are 
effete, and leaving the small system called solar, we 
must mark our time, and take our guides among 
eternal suns.—Philadelphia North American. 


NERVE OF THE WORLD. 
Nerve of the world’s gigantic form, 
Quivering with thy mysterious life, 
Speed only feelings pure and warm, 
Nor thrill with pain, nor swell with strife! 
Boston Transcript. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS ON THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


The American press hath spoken in glowing phrase 
of the great achievement of the nineteenth century 
—the construction of a viaduct of thought, through 
ocean depths, connecting ” antipodes. Apos- 
trophes to mighty scici ©, in itirring song; praise 
to creative power in tones of humility ; panegyric to 
man’s exalted position in the scale of animated being, 
and exultation at the triumph of mind over matter, 
insoul stirring eloquence, have emanated from the 





are so far advanced that in a very few days we shall 
be able to lay before our readers the principal points 
of interest which have appeared in the London morn- 
ing papers, and with them all that they have gath- 
ered from telegraphs within twenty-four hours from 
the restof Europe. A French revolution may possi- 
bly be described here while in progress, and a battle 
in the far East among palms and jungles will even- 
tually be detailed to readers at the antipodes before 
its issue is decided. Steamers coming from Europe 
will learn what has taken place in Europe after they 
sailed, from old numbers of American papers; in one 
word, what man is doing man may know. 

If suspense as to anticipated results be one of the 
greatest miseries which afflicts humanity—and few 
will deny that it is—we have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that it will now be very materially shorn 
of its horrors. Those who can afford to learn, may 
go forth on journeys to the ends of the earth, and 


| yet know all that is passing at home, more readily 





than they could once have done, if absent only afew 
miles. When a sudden death renders it necessary 
for a relative absent thousands of miles to at once 
return, it can be done in half the time once requisite. 
And ifa single word be previously agreed on as a 
preconcerted signal between parties, to be used in 
certain events, even the expense involved may be a 
trifling matter. 

There was once perfected a very ingenious contri- 
vance by means of which hand-writing at one end of 
a telegraphic line could be autographically and “ fac- 
similarly” reproduced at the other. This invention, 
like the steamboat of De Garay, did not become 


| popular, probably because it was in advance of the 


times. Had it been generally needed, there would 
probably have been so much practical genius at once 
concentrated on it, that it would have been promptly 
perfected. Perhaps a few years—and we are will- 


ing to risk the propheey—will see it in general use. 


tripodical craft since the fire-winged messenger of | 
science, speeding over the slender iron wires of | 


thought, announced throughout the land that the 
Atlantic cable was laid.— Dayton ( Ohio) Gazette. 
THE METAPHYSICAL ROOTS OF THE CABLE. 

It is the thought that it has metaphysical roots 
and relations that makes it sublime—that this au- 
dacious scaling of the beetling heights and seizing 
of the Promethean fire is but the torch into deeper 
vistas of mental and moral life. All tends to closer 
affinity of man and the planet. Piercing tc the 
secret of Nature, man makes himself symmetrical 
with nature. Penetrating to the working of crea- 
tive energies, he becomes himself a creator.—W. Y. 
Times, 

SPARKING OUT OF SIGHT. 
The custom is—for wrong or right— 
To practice “sparking” out of sight; 
So our Old Buck and England’s daughter, 
“Dispatch” their business under water! 
Woburn Budget. 

That’s what some of them said. And really—it 
did seem to us a little queer when the telegrams 
came in with “this morning’s news from London.” 
3efure leaving the subject we would say that there 
18 @ curious idea in the following from the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin—we refer to the idea of telegraphing 
Pictures : 


“The telegraphic messages of which we are in the 
constant receipt, have placed us at length in the full 
career of daily communication with Europe. We 


If the general principal is discovered by which hand- 
writing can be accurately reproduced a thousand 
wiles off, itis very evident that a drawing, sketch 
or picture may be fac-similied. In this we have the 
key to an incredible field of curious conjecture. If 
a sketch can be telegraphed, there will be an era of 


wonderful exploits in illustrated papers, and much 


that is useful performed in time of war. 


And over all, over the world and over the seas, the 
telegraph will take its way. 
* Over the mountains 
And under the waves; 
Over the fountains 
And under the graves; 
Under floods which are the deepest 
Which do Neptune obey; 
Over rocks which are steepest 
"Twill find out the way.” 


Yes, over the world and over the age itself, down 
into the future will go the great invention calling 
forth new inventions from the abyss of science, as 
deep answereth to deep. The railroad has done more, 
it is said, for the progress of republicanism and the 
development of industrial resources than any other 





human idea. What may not yet proceed from an 
invention, which, within the first few years of its ex- 
istence, has already enabled lands once almost “ un- 
attainable as the stars” to sing together in joy ? 

.+ee-Clara Doty! Welcome again, singer of the 
sunshine, the bee, and the flower—ever be welcome! 
| The following is quaint as well as beautiful : 

SUMMER WIND. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 

Still the lake seems ever bluer, clearer; 

Singing come the breezes from the height, 
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And like strokes of lightning on a mirror 
Shiver its broad shield to dust of light, 
Tdle boats begin a merry dancing, 
Music rises from the reed-strung shore, 
And the leaves upturned are whitely glancing, 
As with moonlight lined and silvered o’er. 


All the spotted lilies leap like leopards 
Toward white clovers, that like flocks of sheep 
Graze, watched by the stately robin shepherds: 
And the ripe wheat wakened out of sleep, 


Flushed with sunbeams, weighed with drowsy slumber, 
Stirs and rouses, shakes each bearded head, 

While from golden seed-cells without number 
Rings the promise of the coming bread. 


We have been twice asked of late, in letters, if 
Clara Doty was the real‘name of our contributor ? 
For the benefit of the many lovers of her beautiful 
and natural poetry, we say that it is. 


.ess+ Lf we were asked what is the first principle of 
the Hilariter philosophy, we should answer physical 


health and strength. This is the a, b, ¢ of all hap- | 


piness—the first start from which soundness of mind 
must start. Nothing so continually brings se// home 


to self as bodily ailment, and that not in a manner | 


for self gratulation, but for claims on others and on 
destiny. Friends tell us sometimes that it is all 
very well to say “ be cheerful, take it easy, cultivate 
enjoyment”—but they do not see how it is to be 
done. The first step is to secure vigorous health— 
not mere average well-being, but developed muscle, 
lithe limbs and such health that a general springi- 
ness of feeling shall be present from uprising unto 
bed-time—the feeling of a prize-fighter just off 
training. Such health in a perfectly temperate man 
induces a state of mind very much like that of a 
half bottle of green seal Moet in an ordinary indi- 
vidual. The great drawback which prevents many 
persons from attaining such health, is an absurd 
opinion that after a certain age it is not possible to 
do much by exercise to strengthen the frame. On 
this subject we would call attention to a few remarks 
which we believe contain hints worth study: 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


It is a great pity that so many persons should be- 
lieve that after the constitution is formed, or after 


the body is full grown, say after the twentieth year, | 
that the health cannot be materially improved by | 


vigorous exercise. There are articles constantly 


printed and reprinted, assuring people that until a | 


certain age there is always room to hope that a 
strong frame may be formed, intimating that after a 
certain period there is no use in making the effort. 
Now the fact is, that so long as any human being 
is in any degree healthy, there is always ample room 
for improving physical vigor to an extent which 
few, unfamiliar with facts, would believe. Persons 
acquainted with gymnastics can bear testimony that 


men in advanced life, old men, who have led seden- | 
tary lives, have re-made themselves, expanded their | 


chests and acquired new life by judicious exercise 
and free use of fresh air. In this particular Nature 
is nobly generous. Abuse her for years, defy all 


her laws, disregard her most rational precepts, and 
| after all she does not entirely abandon men or utterly 
| punish them as they deserve. 


The great trouble with those who, after neglecting 
| proper care of their health, resume it, generally is, 
| that they overdo it in the beginning. Such exercise 
‘ 
| as can be taken in a room, without dumb-bells or 
the aid of any apparatus, is sufficient at first. Draw- 
ing up the arms and striking out and shifting the 
position anc eight from one leg to the other, while 
both are extended, walking so as to strain the mus- 
cles, and acquiring an erect position, is quite suffi- 
cient exercise formany days. (The reader, desirous 
of learning a var* -y of these single exercises of the 
| body by itself, wul find them fully illustrated in the 
| New York Gymnast, an excellent little semi-monthly 
| publication which should be-ead by every one.) 
| Light dumb-bells, used sparingly at first, may then 
| be taken up, and when the exerciser has got over the 
| first soreness, and begins to feel his strength increas- 
ing, riding, and the regular exercises of the gymna- 
sium, bowling and more violent exertion need not be 
dreaded. 


Any person, not actually infirm with old age, or 
suffering from sickness or decrepitude, can hope to 
accomplish all this at almost any time of life. Where- 
ever consumption runs in a family, such a course of 
exercise, to be continued for at least half an hour 
daily, is indispensable. Air and exercise are the 
only preventives of consumption; cures of course 
there are none when it is fairly established, though 
there are instances on record where life has been 
singularly prolonged by change of manner of life or 
air. 

It is to be desired that the example set by the 
Turner clubs of this and other cities were generally 
followed. It would be an excellent thing if every 
man in Philadelphia were a Turner, and if there were 
a gymnasium in every ward. The results would be 
seen in a degree of increased health, strength and 
happiness which would in turn have the happiest 
effect upon morals and a thousand details of social 
life. A healthy man, one who exercises regularly 
and strives to forget all cares while exercising, is 
more likely to be cheerful and just in his relations to 
others, than one whose health is weakened from con- 
finement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ton Wells Co. Banner, mention of the fact that the 
young men of that town have formed themselves into 
| &@ gymnastic society. We sincerely wish that every 
| country paper would suggest the same idea to the 
_young men of the place where it is published. 
Such associations would do more to prevent dissi- 
pation and turn minds to healthy, manly tendencies 
, than aught beside. 


| We have just seen, in an Indiana paper, the Bluff- 
} 
| 
| 


Physical gymnuasia should, however, as is the case 
at the principal one in New York, be regular schools 


_ of training, where classes are instructed by compe- 
tent teachers, and where there are periodical exhi- 

bitions corresponding to the reviews or examinations 
| of colleges. The difference between a gymnasium 
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fall of youths, and a gymnastic school, is that be- 


tween a library and a university. To those who 
would begin regular excercise, it may as well be 
borne in mind that no season of the year is so favor- 
able as the present, and that of all investments none 
pay so well as the investment of daily exertion in 
developing the muscles. 

What we have said is every whit as.applicable, 
generally speaking, to girls and women as to men. 
To get health and strength we must work for it, just 
as we must for money or fame, or pleasure. There 
may be one lucky individual in a thousand so gifted 
by nature or chance, that he can afford to dispense 
with much labor, but even he is not secure against 
loss, and some of the most decided sufferers whom 
we have ever known, have been those who relying 
ona stock of strength neglected exercise and be- 
came invalids. 


womens Smith and Jones were graduates of the class 
of 1850, at Yale, while Robinson did as much at 
Brown University. Smith, Brown and Robinson 
lately went in for lemons and oysters, sentiment 
crackers and lager, at the corner of Broadway and 
Thirteenth streets. The oysters were superb, the 
old story of the ram that was put into the tutor’s 
bed elicited screams of laughter, and the anecdote 
of turning the college bell upside down and filling 
it with water, which froze solid and kept the bell 
from ringing them up to recitation, never sounded 
so sweetly. And then a little more lager. 

Livelier grew the fun, and then vocalism began to 
manifest itself. But it was no vulgar vocalism. It 
was mort-linguistic, polyvocal, and classic, or at 
least foreign. Robinson and Jones were each sitting 
and flourishing their palms in dialogue, when Smith 
sang from the Oedipus Tyrannus: 

**O tekna, Kadmon tou palai nea trophe, 
Tinas poth edras tasde moi thoadzete 
Ikteriois kladoisin exestemmenoi ?” 

To which Robinson answered ex are rotunda: 

* Qui videre mundi, 
Concupis rotundi, 
Univer-si-ta-tem, 
Atque vanitatem: 
Ambula per urbas, 
Teque nolo turbes, 
Si vagas puellas, 
Cernis ore bellas 
Virgines fuerent, 
Nunc at exuerunt, 
Cum meta pudorem 
Cum pudore florem.” 
“Bravo! bravo!” 


Jones : 
“Cerevisism bibunt homines, 
Animalia cetera fontes. 
Absit ab humano gutture potus aque! 
Sic bibitur, 
Sic bibitur, 
In aulis principim—pam-pum! 
Sic bibi bibi-bibitur 
Sic bibi-bibi-bibitur 
In aulis principim—pam-pum ! 


“ Hurrah, boys—let’s travel!” And so they went 


up street joyfully. Smith pronouncing that 


“Dulce cum sodalibus sapit vinum bonum.” 
While his friends begged him not to make so much 
noise, assuring him while singing, from the Alcestis 
of Euripides, that he might be awful stubborn, but 
would have the starch taken out of him directly. 


“HT men su pausei, kaiper omos on agan 
Toios Pheretos eisi pros domous aner.” 


‘ 


“Stop yer bastely naise, ye divils!” Such was 
the sudden interruption from a policeman. He was 
a “Greek” himself, and ought to have had more 
sympathy for the words of Apollo. But he didn’t. 

“Stop yer bastely scrame-in, or I'll ’rist ivery 
blackguard of yees.” 

“Why we're singing Greek!” cried the trio, 
amazed at such barbarism. This completed the rage 
of the star, who thought himself cruelly insulted. 

‘Now yees have jist got to go to de station hoose 
wid me, and if ye res-ist, I’ll splet yer skulls open. 
I'll tache yees to sing Greek and kape dacent paple 
awake. Aint yees ashamed uf yersilves ?” 

So the Greek vocalizing party went to the Fifteenth 
Ward Station-House. Fortunately Justice Kelly 
had humanity and scholarship, and appreciated the 
fact like a gentleman, that singing Mediaval Latin 
and “‘ ripping with old Euripides,” or “ sccking with 
old Socrates,” on a little Lager, was a very different 
matter from yelling “ The Cross Boy,” on razor- 
edged wh'skey. So the scholars simply received a 
gentle hint that even Greek was not always at a 
premium—to which Brown replied gracefully from 
the ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” of Euripides : 

“There is a time when not to build too much 

On our wisdom is agreeable ; 

But then there is a time, when to exert 

Our judgment is of use. By “ Kelly” trained, 

Of mortals the most courteous, I have learned 

Simplicity of manners— 
and intend in future to travel on my English, and 
keep quiet. Your honor will observe that I have 
substituted your name for that of Chiron in my quo- 
tation, in which I hardly did you justice, for, as your 
honor remembers, Chiron was only half a horse, 
while your honor is the entire animal, if there ever 
was one, on administering justice like a gentleman.” 

And so they traveled. 


apie The following remarks as applied to their 
original subject were needlessly severe. But they 
are worth quoting for the defects which they point 
out are common to lawyers and editors particularly 
those of the “pitching in” character through the 
whole country. 


‘‘ To begin with, he turns on a flow of language 
long words in long sentences (some almost as long 
as those of Kant, which are two or three pages,) cast 
in hurried form, which few readers can read so de- 
liberately. Then for the warp of his stuff he uses 
good strong threads of generalization, threads which 
will wear, principles all agree in, and loveto hear 
stated over and over; the great idea of nationality 
and its elements, love of the country, veneration for 
the fathers, and all that we all know and feel and 
are willing to live and die by. For the woof how- 





ever, and this is what makes his cottony stuff so 
rotten, that it will split anywhere, and even falls 
j apart itself, he takes the basest material, a thread 
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of inuendo, in which grossly and palpably false views | 


are endeavored to be forced upon us by assuming 
them to be real, an insidious mode that he could only 
have adopted, though he might not have been aware 
of it,through the suggestion of a certain personage, 
(to use his own manner.) He never says any thing 
outright, but keeps up everywhere a portentous hint- 
ing. 

When we think of the proportion of people extant 
who prize oratory in proportion to the degree in 
which somebody is made to wince by it, who value 
wit according to its alloy of sarcasm, conversation 
for its scandal, journalism for its gladiatorial facul- 
ties, and genius generally by its power to inflict 
wounds, we feel vexed that there are still so many, 
who after all said and done can only be mentally 
ranked as vile. Whatever his acquirements, know- 
ledge or talents may be, the man who estimates all 


intellectual exertion by the amount of aquafortis, | 


pepper and poison which it distils, is at heart with- 
out the great requisites of a gentleman, and would 


be better out of the world thanin it. We know that | 
the defense of these advocates of slashing and mud | 
slinging is, that public nuisances and injuries must | 


be suppressed—but it will hardly be denied thatthe | grim monsters of propriety—/rappées au glace —who 








greatest nuisances and injuries exist within their | 


own ranks. 
POPULAR LYRIC. 


“There is a girl in this small town, 

She wants a husband for her own, 
There is no doubt of that! 

For when to meeting she doth go, 

Her conduct plainly goes to show 
The people what she’s at. 


For when the meeting is dismissed— 
She stares about as if she missed 
Ler pa, or brother Joe! 
When if the truth be truly told 
This girl indeed, so very bold, 
Is looking for a beau.” 


Well, what should she be looking for if not for a 
beau? She couldn’t be looking for any thing better, 











could she? Why shouldn’t she look for a beau? 
If we were a girl, we’d look for one, that is certain 
sure and no mistake. Bah! such rhymes are all 
nonsense. The jofly old world has been rolling on 
now this many a thousand year—rolling away with 
its solemn moonlit forests, and gay cities, and plea- 
sant by-paths among lonely fields and rocks and 
ruins gray, and in forest and field and by greenwood 
tree, where foot may wander or form may be, maid- 
ens have burned with love for men, and youths have 
longed to be loved again. Amid old Cimmerian 
caves in the darkness of time, strange beauties, of a 
type now vanished, have prayed to strange gods, in 
languages long lost, for -the love of wild warriors— 
in Phcenician temples, by wave-washed shrines, they 
have begged the silver crescent moon for love—in 
the Land of Palms they poured forth their wild 
foaming souls in the flowery thousand turned phrases 
of purest poetry, toward the Evening Star—and it 
was all for Love—this love! Oh, vines and foun- 
tains !—coral lips and velvet cushions! music, maid- 
ens, and the mystery of all deliciousness, may you 
never fall with the faintest shade of rapture on those 


would freeze into prompt primness every manifesta- 
tion of love in girls’ hearts—who would make of 
them flinty Graces or iron Venuses, like those carved 
from ingots of which Vasari tells. And meantime, 
be it borne in mind, that the vilest race on the face 
of the earth, morally speaking, we mean the Chi- 
nese, (any one of whom could have taught Coria of 
Grenoble, Aretine and De Sade, more than they ever 
dreamed of,) are the strictest and most successful 
observers of overdone external propriety! There is 
no vld maid in this country who has so many moral 
maxims on her lips, or knows so well how to behave 
herself “ before folks,” as any Chinese gentleman, 
whose scope of knowledge embraces experience 
which would really seem to have been suggested by 
a residence in the lower regions. 


Siterary Hotices. 


Tue Arts oF Beauty, Witn Hints to GEentLe- 
MEN ON THE ArT or Fascinating. By Madame 
Lola Montez, Countess of Landsfeld. We know of 
no work in 127 pages which combines such an ex- 
traordinary melange of fun, philosophy, satire, 
useful recipes, and plain common sense as this. It 
gives ina more pointed and more extended form the 
hints contained in Lola Montez’s lecture on Beauty, 
but is altogether more striking, and, in fact, a differ- 
ent sort of production. 





nature is the real magazine of beauty, and that to 
be really beautiful, baths and exercise, moderate 
diet, and a well employed mind are essential. But 
as there are many who will use cosmetics, the au- 
thoress points out the danger and folly of employing 
quack nostrums, generally injurious and seldom or 


: : : . 
_ never effective, and gives a collection of reliable 


' 
| 
| 


We should be guilty of | 


gross inconsistency did we not commend it, since it | 


contains in brief the same philosophy which Gra- 
HAM advocates—that of Health, Joyousness, and 
serenity of mind. Its great aim is to show ladies 
that the laws of beauty are those of health—that 


recipes, gathered with great care from the best 
sources, by means of which any lady can, at the ex- 
pense of only a few shillings, prepare the best arti- 
cles to aid nature in conferring beauty. The most 
eminent chemists of Europe, and the most recher- 
chée books have alike contributed to form this col- 
lection, and the result has been a work as curious 
and useful as it is unique. There are many reasons 
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why every lady should own this book. In it the 
laws of health are set forth with a clearness and 
convincing foree which cannot fail to have the best 
effects, and which would meet the warm approbation 
of a College of Physicians. A single sentence will 
show the good taste which pervades the observations 
on grace and “ style.” 


“ A lady who dresses so as to attract attention to 
her dress is always badly dressed. A well chosen 
dress so harmonizes with the figure and the general 
natural style of the lady, as to leave the dress itself 
measurably unobserved. The object of dress should 
be to be show off en elegant woman and not an 
elegantly dressed woman. And therefore, in sim- 
plicity, and a certain adaptation to your figure and 
complexion, all the secret of good dressing lies.” 


The Hints to Gentlemen in this work is a terrible 
onslaught on the whole army of puppyisms, in which 
they are routed horse, foot, and dragoons. In them 
men are taught how to behave in a series of ironical 
observations, ten times more likely to be of good 
effect than if couched in the form of dull moral, or 
well mannered maxims. Thus “always have a joke 
ready which is intended to be ahit atwomen.” But 
we can best sum up the merits of this extraordinary 
work by saying, that if the first part is the best 
collection of rules in existence to make ladies beau- 
tiful, the second is not Jess so as regards the making 
of gentlemen well mannered. 





Tue Queen’s Heart. A comedy in three acts. 
By John W. Palmer. Boston: W. V. Spencer. We 
have long known Dr. Palmer as one of the kindest- 
hearted gentlemen, one of the most genial lovers of 
literature, and one of the most widely experienced 
men in wild adventure in strange lands, in the whole 
range of our acquaintance, Our readers may re- 
member him as the author of The Golden Dagon— 
we are now pleased to introduce him to them as the 
writer of a very original and brilliant comedy, 
recently acted with extraordinry success at the 
Howard Atheneum in Boston. 

We know of few men who have such idiomatic 
insight into the Frenchinesses of French character. 
He sees them in their most peculiar and at home 
feelings, and it is this peculiarity which sparkles 
through every sentence of the Queen’s Heart. In 
it Count Louis, a true French gentleman, appears 
by the bizarre and droll actor Aravir, while the four 
leading women are each in their way perfect works 
of art—real genre studies for an artist. We can 
fancy that we see each in daguerreotype, piquant, 
perfectly original—and yet so recognizable and so 
French, 

We are opposed te detailing plots, for the simple 
reason that in a play of real literary, or even of 
dramatic value, especially in brilliant comedies, the 
plot is the least merit. Itis always love—the char- 
acters and their value being the real difficulty. The 
lower we sink the higher the plot rises in importance. 
That of the Queen’s Heart is like others—but the 
details of the characters—the dramatic surprises, 
and the contrasts are superb. In a word, the play 





is a success, and we are glad of it. We trust that it 
may, ere long, be introduced to a Philadelphia 
audience. 

Meworr or Josepn Curtis, A Mopet Man. By 
C. M. Sedgwick. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Zieber. An interesting and 
edifying biography of one of those self-formed men 
whose life and actions were all aimed toward doing 
good. We sincerely love such books chronicling the 
efforts of persons in humble life who have striven to 
do something. They vindicate the power and social 
worth of the individual. We have not as yet given 
this book a more than cursory examination, but in- 
fer from the few pages which we have perused, that 
we have correctly stated its characteristics. 

Tue Coorrers. By Alice B. Haven. New York: 
Harpers & Brothers. Philadelphia: W. B. Zieber. 
A something more than “ well written novel”—one 
which has a purpose, one which is full of spirited 
scene and characters, and which will bear a reperu- 
sal. Young people thinking of marriage may get 
some useful hints from it. 


Tue Two Sisters. By Mrs. E. D. BE. N. South- 
worth. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers. 
Mrs. Southworth is a popular writer in the fullest 
sense of the word—but a very good one. Her nar- 
ratives are invariably well constructed, her charac- 
ters are well chosen and in good apposition, while 
there is always that degree of energy and life in the 
whole, which inclines us to like the author—one of 
the least noticed, but by far most conclusive, tests 
of excellence in literature. She writes well, too— 
not like the scholar who draws life from other 
writers, but like one who looks to life. The Two 
Sisters is by far the best novel which Mrs. South- 
worth has ever written, and we commend it as such 
to our readers. 


Doctor Tnorne. By A. Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: W. B. Zieber. 
A lady friend, in whose judgment we have the high- 
est reliance, writes to us praising Doctor Thorne as 
one of the most fascinating novels she has ever read. 
Such praise from such a source would of itself have 
sufficed to induce us to read it with anxious antici- 
pation, and we may say that having done so, we 
have not been disappointed. It is far from being a 
fast book, but is still spirited, characteristic, and 
interesting. 

Tue Story or tHe TeLeorapn. By Charles T. 
Briggs and Aug. Maverick. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
The best ready made or quickly made book we ever 
saw. It contains a full and very interesting history 
not only of the Atlantic Cable, but of the Electric 
Telegraph. It should be in the hands of all desirous 
of information relative to the greatest enterprise of 
the age. 
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Miss Parpor’s Works. In one volume. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. Miss Pardoe is one of the 
best writers of romantic novels embodying European 
and Oriental life in existence. Her writings have 
been translated into almost every European lan- 
guage, and been praised by the greatest critics and 
soundest scholars. Yet they embody in a striking 
degree every merit which the ordinary reader for 
amusement requires, and, moreover, have in them 
an element of truth and of durability which will in- 
sure their being reprinted year after year. If not 
classics of the first order, they have at least the 
classic element of always lasting as favorite read- 
ing. The Messrs. Peterson have done a good service 
to every library by publishing in collected form this 
beautiful and cheap edition. 





Tne Ace. By P. J. Bailey. Boston: Ticknor 
& Field. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
So poor a poem and so feeble an attempt at wit that 
it scarcely deserves mention. Those who have be- 
lieved Bailey to be a great poet, had better try to 
find some faint trace of inspiration in this doleful 
collection of bad rhymes, forced rhythm and dull 
pedantry. 





InpIA AND THE INDIAN Motiny. By Henry 
Frederick Malcolm. Philadelphia: G. G. Evans & 
Co. A history of Hindostan from the earliest times 
to the present day, with a full account of the late 
“mutiny,” in which the Sepoys are very much ma- 
ligned, if Mr. Layard and the late recantation of the 
London Times speak truly. 

Tae Pusiic AND Private History or NApo.eon 
THE THIRD. By Samuel M. Smucker. Philadelphia: 
G. G. Evans. Mr. Smucker, is a leading American 
writer of popular historical works, of the kind best 
adapted to the demands of those desirous of acquir- 
ing useful information without the trouble of se- 
vere study or painful reading. While he gives all 
leading facts with vigor and earnestness, and sets 
them forth in good, clear language, he does not 
neglect to supply abundance of light, social anec- 
dote, though he is far too reckless as to authorities 
and authenticity. This life of Napoleon III. is 
very interesting—and none the less so from abound- 
ing with piquant private anecdotes, many of them 
of a kind seldom found in regular works of his- 


| tory. 
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Go Readgrs and Gorrespondents. 


We have been reading some very interesting and 
remarkably original Sketches, in the Bulletin, by 
Ernest WALLACE, of this city, and we would add, 
have been much gratified by the perusal. But what 
we would especially comment on, was the fact that 
the thread of the sketches was not much—only the 
account of a cruise from Philadelphia down to Cape 
Henlopen and back. There are very few of our 
readers, or of the great flock of writers for the press, 
who do not at least once a year see as much as such 
a cruise presents, in one form or other of traveling. 
But how few there are who ever dream of sketching 
off facts. They can spin off stories by the yard, 
telling how “‘ he looked tenderly into my eyes,” and 
how the nice young man wooed the nice young 
woman, and how the nice young woman acted after 
the manner ef Saint Jane Eyre, or Saint Nathalie, 
but they can’t sketch life as it is, or things as they 
are. 

About once a. week somebody asks us what sort 
of contributions we prefer. If anybody can take 
pencil and paper, and go forth into the highways 
and byways, and take down life and language and 
character and nature, verbatim et literatim, from per- 
sonal observation, and not from some other writer, he 
or she will do more in the way of good and accept- 
able writing than is effected by one in a hundred, 
Let divine sorrows and sublime soarings alone, and 
take hold of facts. Take nature and humanity as 


they are, photograph them as accurately as possible, | 
and you will find yourself ere long infinitely higher | 
ag an artist, and infinitely higher in your apprecia-— 








tion of the Good, Beautiful and True, than all the 
drawling Transcendentalists and silly Romanticists 
of the age. 

ageuei Correspondents will excuse apparent neglect. 
We have been under double head of pressure of 
work of Jate weeks, and have consequently been 
unavoidably guilty of divers sins of omission and of 
forgetfulness. 


beapes Contributors who think that we can read up 
all MSS. and decide inside of a fortnight, dre mis- 
taken. We generally have as much on hand as 
would take two months of our leisure to dispose of. 
Ladies’ contributions always read first, of course. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written op 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 
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Sadies’ Department. 


Fasnrons.—The changing leaves and the premonitions of the demi hiver, or half winter, 
are beginning to manifest themselves in the fashions prepared for the season. Our fair 
readers should all bear in mind, however, that fashions as given are or should be only 
general principles, which require modifications for every woman according to her style. 
One of tie best rules to follow, is to adapt the minor items of dress, to the ornaments of the 
season as indicated by Nature. Light green or cool colors are generally appropriate to 
spring, as its violets are to bonnets, while changing leaves and fall flowers are proper to 


autumn. If this principle were carried out with strictness and with taste we should hear 
much less of the absurdities of fashion. 


CHILD'S WHITE IMPERIAL MANTLE. 


Children’s dresses are now most profusely ornamented with embroidery, from the long 
robe to the tunic. The skirts of frocks are, in many cases, embroidered the whole depth as 
well as the body and sleeves. A very rich and novel style of cloak has just been introduced 
for youug children, which is so especially handsome, that we are sure many of our lady 
subscribers would feel a pleasure in commencing the embroidery for one. The body part of 
it is composed of piqué, and is formed something like a half handkerchief, only made to fit 
the neck, with the end much shortened before and slightly rounded both before and behind. 
It is scolloped round the edge, within which is laid an ornamental braid carried from each 
scollep up to the neck so as to divide it into as many divisions as there are scollops; in the 
centre of these divisions, six pretty white drop buttons or tassels are placed. From this 
body a deep flounce of the richest embroidery is very slightly fulled on. The spaces be- 
tween the flowers are where the little fulling will come. This Imperial Cloak is one of the 
most elegant articles for a child’s dress that has lately been introduced. Two widths of 
cambric¢ muslin will be sufficient for the flounce. The pattern is to be worked in the'cut- 
out embroidery, which has a very handsome effect for this purpose. The depth is a little 
less than a quarter and a half at the back and a few inches narrower in the front. 
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PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


The above illustration represents a style of dress-body extremely becoming to the figure. 
It is made in any summer silk, either plain or in some of the neat little rayons or checks 
now so much in favor, The body is made tight, but continued down in points instead of 
the basque. The peculiarity of the style consists in the arrangement of the body, which is 
a novelty, partaking of the nature of the berthe, which is now much worn, and of the 
trimming, composed of folds, This part, being slightly frilled in at the shoulder and brought 
down to a point in the front, is carried down to a similar point, plain behind. Four rows 
of narrow black velvet are laid on the body close to this trimming, while at its lower edge 
they are placed upon it. In each case a handsome lace hangs from the lowest row. The 
sleeve is also the latest fashion. The wide, turned up gauntlet has an air of distinction. 

The four rows of velvet and the lace are made to match the other parts of the body, being 
also carried round the points which fall over the skirt. A row of black ornamental tassels, 
with a button at the top of each, is placed up the front, one of the same being attached to 
each of the points of the body. The skirt is made double, the upper one being trimmed to 
match the body. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


Among our illustrations we have thought it desirable to give a very pretty ornament for 
the hair, which any lady can make at her own work-table with the most trifling trouble and 
expense, and which we think will be generally acceptable. To do this two sizes of the pearl 
beads are necessary, some small and delicate, with a few of larger dimensions. The first are 
to be strung on bead wire, introducing a large one in the centre of each bow, and simply 
twisting the ends of the wire together, so as to makeit secure. Five of these being thus pre- 
pared, are to be put together, and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a bow of black 
velvet, which is in its turn to be attached to a good hair-pin. The centre is formed with a 
bead of the larger size. 

These ornaments for the hair are worn over the forehead a litile toward the left, and three 


behind. They are very elegant, the pearl beads contrasting so extremely well with the 
velvet. 


RIBBON HEAD ORESS. 


We give a very elegant little head-dress, just received from Paris, which we think will be 
very acceptable to the numerous subscribers to Graham. It is easily made, but has a 
striking air of style when worn. The front is a plait of three in cerise-colored ribbon. 
Before commencing to plait the ribbon, each piece should be folded down the centre, and a 
narrow strip of stiff net laid within. This gives the necessary firmness to the bandeau. 

The back is formed of three rows of ribbon, quilled at one edge, two of the quilled rows 
being turned upward and one down; under this last a large bow with long ends is fastened, 
hanging down from the centre of the hair behind. We strongly recommend this head-dress 
to the notice of our lady readers. 
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FANCY EMBROIDERY. 
ill be | 
as & | Our needlework illustration represents one of the newest and prettiest arrangements 
ybon. fancy embroidery which has lately appeared. The present warm season renders of! ligt 
ind a | materials peculiarly desirable for the different purposes of dress; it is therefore requisite 
leau. that the ornamental parts should correspond. This work is lighter than any other bied of 
rows embroidery, as it is chiefly composed of lace insertion. It is very beautiful for sleeves, cep, 
ened, | etc., and is easy of execution. In commencing, a pretty light lace insertion sheeld bx 
dress selected ; this must be tacked down at each edge on to a sheet of paper at reguler dietenee:, 
| according to our illustration; these rows must then be crossed with the same imeertion, » 
| as to leave vacant squares. This part of the arrangement must be executed with care, a» 
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PRACTICAL ORESS INSTRUCTOR. 


The abo” » illustration represents a style of dress-body extremely becoming to the figure. 
It is made 2 any summer silk, either plain or in some of the neat little rayone or checks 
now so mv hb im fewer, The body is made tight, but continued down in points instead of 
the basque The peculiarity of the style consists in the arrangement of the body, which is 
a novelty, partaking of the matere of the berthe, which is now much worn, and of the 
trimming, ompesed of folds, This part, being slightly frilled in at the shoulder and brought 
down to a point im the front, is carried down to a similar point, plain behind. Four rows 
of narrow dlack velvet are laid om the body close to this trimming, while at its lower edge. 
they are; aved upon it, Im each esses handsome lace hangs from the lowest row. The 
sleeve is s\sp the latest fashion. The wide, terned up gauntlet has an air of distinction. 

The fou rows of velvet and the lace are made to match the other parts of the body, being 
also carrie | pownd the points which fall ever the skirt. A row of black ornamental tassels, | 
with a but‘om a& the tep of each, is placed up the front, one of the same being attached to 
a The skirt is made double, the upper one being trimmed to 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. ' 


Among our illustrations we have thought it desirable to give a very pretty ornament for 
| the hair, which any lady can make at her own work-table with the most trifling trouble and 
expense, and which we think will be generally acceptable. To do this two sizes of the pearl 
beads are necessary, some small and delicate, with a few of larger dimensions. The first are 
} to be strung on bead wire, introducing a large one in the centre of each bow, and simply 
twisting the ends of the wire together, so as to makeit secure. Five of these being thus pre- 
} pared, are to be put together, and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a bow of black 
velvet, which is in its turn to be attached to a good hair-pin. The centre is formed with a 
bead of the larger size, 

These ornaments for the hair are worn over the forehead a little toward the left, and three 


behind. They are very elegant, the pearl beads contrasting so extremely well with the 
velvet. 


RIBBON HEAD ORESS. 


We give a very elegant little head-dress, just received from Paris, which we think will be 
very acceptable to the numerous subscribers to Graham. It is easily made, but has a 
striking air of style when worn.. The front is a plait of three in cerise-colored ribbon. 
Before commencing to plait the ribbon, each piece should be folded down the centre, and a 
narrow strip of stiff net laid within. This gives the necessary firmness to the bandeau. 
The back is formed of three rows of ribbon, quilled at one edge, two of the quilled rows 
being turned upward and one down; under this last a large bow with long ends is fastened, 
hanging down from the centre of the hair behind. We strongly recommend this head-dress 
to the notice of our lady readers. 
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FANCY EMBROIDERY. 


Our needlework illustration represents one of the newest and prettiest arrangements in 
fancy embroidery which has lately appeared. The present warm season renders all light 
materials peculiarly desirable for the different purposes of dress; it is therefore requisite 
that the ornamental parts should correspond. This work is lighter than any other kind of 
embroidery, as it is chiefly composed of lace insertion. It is very beautiful for sleeves, caps, 
ete., and is easy of execution. In commencing, a pretty light lace insertion should be 
selected ; this must be tacked down at each edge on to a sheet of paper at regular distances, 
according to our illustration; these rows must then be crossed with the same insertion, so 
as to leave vacant squares. This part of the arrangement must Le executed with care, as 
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the squares ought to be exactly the same size. 





are required for working it. 
maker’s perfectionné cotton. 


GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


half an inch. On the parts which cross each other, and which of course are double, a sprig 
or round spot is worked in well-raised satin-stitch. This gives great richness and strength to 
the work. The vacant squares have now to be filled in with any pretty lace-stitch in very fine 
thread ; this gives the very light and elegant appearance to the work. We can confidently 
recommend this very pretty work both for its novelty and beauty. Two different cottons 
No. 14 of the beautiful Persian thread of Evans of the same 
The former for the lace work, the other for the satin-stitch, 
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The width of the insertion should be about 





PATTERN 








PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





FOR NAPKIN RING. 
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THE BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 
(See front of book.) 

There is scarcely a young lady who does not, more or less frequent!y, take some share in 
the wedding festivities of her friends, and who is not therefore, called upon to contribute 
at least some little article from her own Work Table, as a memento of friendship. These 
affectionate presents have become almost, if we may be allowed the term, necessary elegan- 
cies in modern housekeeping, as every dwelling now looks bare and unfurnished unless a 
few articles of taste are scattered through the various apartments. 

One of the prettiest presents a young lady can make to a friend on such an occasion, is 
the Bridal Pincushion ; and, as we have been requested to supply a design for such an article, 
we do it with the more satisfaction because we are aware that the opportunities are very 
many in which its usefulness will be appreciated. 

The design which is given among our illustrations, of the Bridal Pincushion, in its per- 
fected form, will give the best idea of its effect. The opening in its centre is for the recep 
tion of flowers; but when the season of the year will not admit that these should be freely 
replenished, then the handsome cut-glass scent-bottle is to supply their place. 

The ornamental design upon the cushion is divided into four parts. One of these quarters 
we have given separately, from which the whole are to be worked. The beads are imitation 
pearls, and the braided part is in small silver coral, The four quarters are divided by a large 
silver cord, which being tightly drawn, serves to raise the different compartments. Round 
the edge, a rich white silk fringe is carried, which is the more elegant, when headed by a 
string of pearls. 

The mat on which the Bridal Pincushion is to rest, adds considerably to its importance. 
It is a separate article, the cushions being placed upon its centre. The materials are } re- 
cisely the same, namely, white satin, worked with the pearl beads and the silver thread. 
This is stitched over a round of cardboard, and finished with white fringe. 
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WOOLLEN CHEMISETTE. 


(See description.) 
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FOR A CHILD’S MERINO COAT OR SACQUE. 


FOR A NIGHT DRESS. 








HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 




































































INITIALS. 





CLOAK, OR MANTILLA. 
(See description.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 
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GUIPURE SLEEVE DESIGN. 
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CROCHET PINCUSHION. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR TOP OF A PINCUSHION. 
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FOR AN INFANT'S SHIRT, 





BEADED MAT, 








FOR AN INFANT'S SHIRT. , 
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ORNAMENTAL HEAD-DRESS 
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FICHU OF BLACK TULLE AND LACE. 


It is of the round form, with ends crossing in front. The foundation is disposed in small 
plaits, and is trimmed round with two rows of narrow black lace. In front, at the point 
where the ends cross vach other, the fichu is fastened by a bow and ends of pink ribbon. 





MUSLIN UNDER-SLEEVE. 


Itis formed of a single large puff, with a turn-up cuff of needlework. In front of the 
sleeve, and at the upper edge of the cuff, there is a bouillonne of muslin, with running of 
mauve-colour ribbon. The cuffis fastened by a bow and ends of the same ribbon. 


. 


UNDER-SLEEVE. 


Formed of two puffs and two frills. The frills are edged with quillings of blue ribbon, and 
are slightly gathered up in front of the arm by a bow of the same ribbon. 
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RIBBON HEAD-DRESS. 










































































A GAUNTLET CUFF 
For sewing to the top of a Glove; or, as wristband in a sleeve. 


Materials.—\4 oz, 8-thread Berlin Wool, drab-coloured; 15 skeins of military scarlet or rose-culoured 
4-thread wool, 1 skein of bright violet; 144 yards of penny satin ribbon. No. 1 Penelope Hook. Two 
knitting pins, No. 14. 


With 8-thread wool, cast on 16 stitches, and knit in plain knitting 14 rows. There 
will be seven ridges. 

Fancy Rows,—Slip I. * Bring the wool over the front of the néedle to the back ; 
knit 2 together.. Repeat from *. Knit the last without bringing the wool over the 
needle, Rint B 

2nd.—Slip 1. Knita plainrow. Repeat these two rows till thére are 8 rows of 
holes. Now knit14 plain rows. Now 3 rows of holes; then 14 plain; then 3 rows of 
holes ; then 14 plain rows, and cast off. 

With scarlet or rose-colour, crochet a row of long stitches along the sides, with 2 
ch between each L, 16 Dc stitches at each end. In each of the rows of ridges caused 
by the plain knitting, work a L stitch but making 5 ch at the end of each row, to 
turn with. The rows with the holes are left without working into. Along one side, 
with violet wool, work along the rose-coloured row thus—2 Deu 2ch,3ch. Repeat. 

Fasten off. Now run in the ribbon very loosely in this row, which should sit out 
like a frill, but take care not to double or crease the ribbon. Run in the ribbon next 
the wrist, and draw it up to the size of the glove or wrist; fasten the ribbon at each 
end with needle and thread. 
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